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PREFACE  BY  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  explain  the  significance 
of  the  social  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  world 
of  our  day.  "Is  this  in  reality,"  people  inquire,  "the  Decline 
of  the  West  foretold  by  Spengler?"  It  is  not  hard,  indeed, 
to  understand  the  ominous  forebodings  that  possess  the 
minds  of  men  when  they  behold  the  clouds  gathering 
anew  as  a  prelude,  it  might  seem,  to  a  still  more  terrible 
World  War  HI. 

No  one  will  deny  that  there  is  reason  for  speaking  of  a 
decline.  But  it  is  not  a  decline  that  we  must  deem  in- 
evitable, much  less  one  that  necessitates  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  our  Western  civilization.  There  is  question  mainly 
of  a  decline  in  one  phase  of  this  civilization,  in  the 
remnant,  namely  of  that  false  Liberalism  fostered  by  the 
so-called  "Enlightenment"  and  formulated  into  the  un- 
christian social  doctrine  of  laissez  faire,  based  on  a  dis- 
regard of  the  individual  man  created  to  the  likeness  of 
God  and  endowed  with  inalienable  rights.  The  conditions 
thus  induced  among  the  laboring  classes  and  the  poor, 
in  the  heyday  of  this  teaching,  soon  caused  men  to  cast 
about  for  a  new  social  order. 

Two  such  alternatives  suggested  themselves.  The  first, 
developed  by  Marx,  resulted  in  that  Russian  Communism 
which  since  has  passed  through  various  stages.  The  second 
is  Fascism  in  its  purely  totalitarian  form.  Still  other  forms 
of  Fascism  exist  that  are  not  the  expression  of  the  same 
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paganized  theory  but  must  be  judged  according  to  their 
several  aspects  in  different  countries. 

This,  therefore,  gives  us  three  distinct  social  orders, 
three  worlds  in  conflict  with  each  other  —  Liberal,  Com- 
munist, and  Fascist  Society. 

For  genuinely  totaHtarian  Communism  and  Fascism 
there  can  be  no  salvation.  It  enslaves  man  to  the  state 
and  must  be  condemned  by  all  true  religion,  of  which  in 
turn  it  constitutes  itself  the  deadly  foe.  The  third  form 
of  society,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  necessarily  flawless, 
yet  it  has  the  possibility  at  least  of  cleansing  away  what- 
ever taints  remain  of  the  old  classic  Liberalism,  and  so  of 
renewing  itself  in  a  glorious  rebirth  by  its  conversion  into 
a  true  Theistic  Liberal  Society.  It  is  truth  that  must  set 
men  free,  and  the  most  fundamental  of  all  truths  is  the 
fact  of  a  Creator  God  to  whom  man  is  responsible  for 
his  stewardship.  Not  laissez  faire,  but  recognition  of  every 
man's  human  dignity  and  eternal  destiny,  irrespective  of 
race,  color,  or  condition  of  life,  must  be  the  end  aimed  at. 
That,  and  only  that,  is  true  Liberalism.  In  the  meantime, 
Labor  and  Capital  alike  must  be  prepared  to  exercise 
due  restraint  and  truly  seek  the  common  good. 

It  is  this  philosophy  that  underlies  the  present  book 
with  its  amazing  wealth  of  information,  and  its  relentless 
effort  at  minute  accuracy  in  every  statement. 

At  present,  as  the  author  recognizes,  there  is  deadly 
competition  between  the  three  main  social  orders,  em- 
bodying the  three  proposed  solutions  of  the  problems  of 
our  day.  While  Commimism,  like  its  twin  brother,  Nazism, 
has  been  defiant  in  its  purpose  of  world  conquest  and 
seeks  to  permeate  all  lands  and  subject  them  to  its  own 
Red  Moscow  banner,  displaying  its  emblems  of  sickle  and 
hammer,  America  has  remained  purely  on  the  defensive. 
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Yet  world  conditions,  as  the  author  views  them,  have  be- 
come exacerbated  to  the  degree  of  an  acute  conflict.  In 
this  we  can  clearly  perceive  the  background  of  World 
War  II  and  eventually  of  World  War  III,  imless  indeed 
we  forestall  it  by  measures  other  than  appeasement  based 
essentially  upon  heaven-crying  injustice  to  smaller  and 
less  powerful  nations.  It  is  not  thus  we  can  look  for  God's 
blessing,  nor  need  we  expect  any  gratitude  from  those  to 
whose  greed  for  power  and  world-wide  spread  of  their 
pagan  ideology  we  did  not  disdain  to  bow. 

There  is  no  fear  indeed  for  the  Church  itself  which 
Christ  has  founded,  which  has  weathered  the  storms  of 
twenty  centuries,  and  against  which  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail.  For  that  we  have  God's  promise.  But 
there  is  fear  of  that  ruin  and  loss  of  souls  which  Commu- 
nism can  help  to  effect  —  not  to  mention  the  temporal 
misery  already  inflicted,  the  brutal  massacres  and  depor- 
tations of  unreckoned  millions  of  harmless  and  innocent 
beings,  the  denial  of  reHgious  freedom  and  of  rightful  self- 
determination. 

The  survival  of  Liberal  society,  then,  as  a  continuation 
of  the  main  trends  of  Western  civihzation,  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  despaired  of,  nor  is  the  "Decline  of  the  West" 
something  inevitably  fated.  Yet  in  America  and  Britain, 
and  the  world  over,  men  must  recognize  the  essential 
conditions  of  survival  and  must  act  reasonably  in  accord- 
ance with  that  recognition. 

And  here  in  fine  a  word  must  be  said  about  the  author 
himself  to  indicate  properly  the  significance  of  his  con- 
tribution, which  though  cast  in  historic  form  is  nonetheless 
definitely  meant  as  rather  a  sociological  analysis  of  the 
main  problems  of  our  day. 

Born  under  the  old  patrimonial  order  of  society  in  the 
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Russia  of  1886,  he  grew  up  to  experience  in  person  the 
four  worst  years  of  the  Communist  regime.  Then,  with 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1921,  there  followed  Lenin's 
initiation  of  his  New  Economic  Policy,  implying  a  partial 
retreat  to  capitalism.  By  this  time,  the  author  had  for 
tliree  years  held,  with  special  distinction,  an  Associate 
Professorship  in  Jurisprudence  at  the  School  of  Economics 
in  the  Polytechnical  Institute  of  St.  Petersburg,  when  po- 
litical persecution  finally  overtook  him  and  forced  him  to 
flee  from  Russia. 

In  reality,  however,  this  event  opened  up  for  him  un- 
foreseen opportunities.  As  a  student  he  had  previously 
been  in  contact  with  Germany.  In  his  exile  he  now  found 
occasion  as  foreign  correspondent,  and  later  on  as  lecturer, 
to  visit  many  of  the  newly  developed  democratic  govern- 
ments. For  five  years  (1923-1928)  he  held  a  professorship 
at  the  University  of  Prague,  and  later  took  over  a  position 
at  the  Institute  of  Slavonic  Studies  in  France,  playing  a 
leading  role  also  in  the  publication  of  a  Russian  daily. 
This  latter  work  regularly  brought  to  his  desk  a  wealth 
of  Russian  journals. 

Fascism,  too,  was  not  overlooked.  Paris  was  then  the 
center  of  European  life  and  politics,  and  the  author  did 
not  miss  an  opportunity  to  interview  persons  coming  from 
countries  under  Fascist  rule.  He  also  corresponded  with 
friends  Hving  there  and  widely  read  books  and  papers  on 
Fascism  in  different  languages,  since  from  his  early  years 
he  was  conversant  with  Russian,  French,  German,  English, 
and  Italian  and  later  on  acquired  knowledge  of  Czech 
and  Serbian.  In  practically  all  these  languages  he  has 
written  notable  books  or  articles. 

But  what  most  directly  affects  the  present  volume  is 
the  fact  that  the  subject  dealt  with  in  it  was  ultimately 
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fashioned  by  him  into  a  university  course  when  in  1936 
he  became  lecturer  in  sociology  at  Harvard.  He  further 
continued  to  develop  this  material  when  next,  in  1940, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  sociology  at  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, the  position  now  occupied  by  him.  During  this 
period,  too,  his  esteem  for  our  country  was  expressed 
when  in  1943  he  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Joseph  Husslein,  S.J.,  Ph.D., 
General  Editor,  Science  and  Culture  Series. 

St.  Louis  University, 
May  10,  1946. 
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Chapter  1 
WESTERN  SOCIETY  IN  1913  AND  TODAY 


Two  world  wars  in  the  space  of  one  generation!  And 
akeady,  in  the  course  of  the  second,  a  vague  appre- 
hension of  a  third  world  war  to  come,  and  to  inflict  the 
deathblow  on  civihzation!  Something  must  be  basically 
wrong  in  the  organization  of  humanity  or,  perhaps,  of  its 
leading  section.  Western  society. 

Today  this  statement  is  commonly  accepted  and  seems 
to  express  an  undeniable  fact.  It  is  striking  that  as  late 
as  1913  practically  no  one  thought  that  anything  was 
basically  wrong  with  Western  society  or  humanity.  Our 
statement,  therefore,  might  be  reworded  to  aflBrm  posi- 
tively: something  has  gone  wrong  with  Western  society 
since  1913.  To  understand  what  it  was,  we  have  no  better 
way  than  to  compare  the  state  of  Western  society  as  it 
was  on  the  eve  of  World  War  I  and  on  the  eve  of  World 
War  II. 


On  the  eve  of  World  War  I,  Western  society  was 
commonly  identified  with  Europe,  minus  Turkey.  The 
United  States  and  the  British  dominions  were  looked 
upon  as  Europe's  advanced  positions.  But,  then,  European 
unity  could  be  conceived  not  alone  in  terms  of  space,  but 
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also  internally,  since  the  nations  of  which  Europe  con- 
sisted were  built  upon  similar  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  principles.  Differences  certainly  existed,  but  they 
were  such  as  are  found  among  members  of  the  same 
family. 

The  political  structure  of  the  European  states  was 
not  quite  uniform.  England,  France,  and  the  other  West- 
em  states  were  democracies,  usually  in  the  form  of 
parhamentary  monarchy.  They  were  democracies  since, 
in  these  states,  the  government  was  representative,  and 
the  policies  of  the  government,  in  the  last  event,  de- 
pended on  pubHc  opinion.  Less  than  a  decade  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  last  of  the  great  European 
autocracies,  the  Russian,  had  yielded  to  pressure  from 
the  people  and  made  room  for  a  constitutional  or  dual 
monarchy,  a  structure  intermediary  between  democracy 
and  autocracy.  In  this  way,  Russia  joined  a  group  formed 
by  Germany,  Austro-Hungary,  and  a  few  Balkan  coun- 
tries. In  the  states  of  this  group  the  determination  of 
policies  depended  on  a  compromise  between  the  heredi- 
tary monarch  and  the  representatives  of  pubHc  opinion. 

But  the  division  of  the  European  states  into  the  two 
groups,  one  of  democracies  and  the  other  of  dual  mon- 
archies, was  commonly  assumed  to  be  temporary.  A 
struggle  for  more  pohtical  freedom  (i.e.,  for  the  accept- 
ance of  purely  democratic  institutions)  was  going  on  in 
aU  constitutional  monarchies.  Among  political-minded 
persons  the  idea  dominated  that  final  victory  would  be 
gained  by  the  principle  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

Even  more  uniform  than  the  political  structure  was 
the  economic  order  of  Europe.  The  capitalist,  or  more 
exactly  the  individuaHstic  order,  dominated  everywhere, 
though  in  the  relatively  backward  countries  of  central  and 
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Eastern  Europe  remnants  of  the  previous  patrimonial 
(feudal)  order  were  still  strongly  evident. 

This  individualistic  order  signified  private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production,  freedom  of  contracts,  private 
initiative,  individual  profit,  free  transmission  of  goods 
from  generation  to  generation  by  way  of  inheritance.  On 
that  foundation,  the  economic  function  of  society  was 
carried  out  by  an  undetermined  number  of  independent 
entrepreneurs,  and  the  state's  interference  with  economic 
affairs  was  frowned  upon  as  an  undesirable  remnant  of 
the  patrimonial  order. 

The  idea  prevailed  that  this  unlimited  freedom  of 
economic  activity  was  best  for  the  common  good.  And 
the  achievements  of  the  order  through  the  century  or  so 
of  its  dominance  made  such  an  idea  quite  plausible.  On 
the  basis  of  technical  advance,  the  population  of  Europe 
could  increase  from  180  million  in  1800  to  450  million  in 
1914.  The  national  capital  of  the  leading  countries  in- 
creased with  still  greater  velocity,  so  that  the  standard 
of  life  of  the  increased  population  was  substantially 
higher  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  equipment  of  humanity  was  enriched  by  railways, 
electricity,  telegraph,  telephone,  etc.  The  world  seemed 
to  have  been  definitely  brought  into  a  state  of  economic 
equilibrium.  Western  Europe  and  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  playing  the  part  of  the  industrial 
city,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  of  the  rural  hinterland. 

Culture  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  the  word,  compris- 
ing religion,  science,  philosophy,  literature,  art,  music, 
and  the  like,  enjoyed  almost  unlimited  freedom.  Every- 
body was  allowed  to  offer  the  products  of  his  intellect  or 
fantasy  to  the  public,  and  it  depended  on  its  reception 
by  the  public  whether  it  would  fall  into  oblivion  or  live 
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forever.  In  the  less  advanced  countries,  remnants  of  an 
excessive  old-fashioned  censorship  existed;  but  every- 
where they  were  attacked  as  a  scandal  and  seemed  to  be 
doomed  to  prompt  and  complete  destruction. 

European  culture  of  the  "good  old  time,"  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  was  uniform  not  only 
in  that  everywhere  it  was  free  and  individuahstic, 
but  also  in  relation  to  its  content.  Everywhere  it  was 
historically  grounded  and  national.  It  was  historically 
grounded  since  it  was  an  accumulation  of  elements 
created  in  the  Ancient,  Early  Christian,  and  Medieval 
Worlds,  as  well  as  in  periods  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
Enlightenment  and  the  Machine  Age.  Natmrally  there 
was  an  unequal  distribution  of  these  elements  in  the 
individual  nations.  It  was  national  since  everywhere  there 
were  local  peculiarities.  But  the  trend  was  toward  mutual 
enrichment  and  mutual  understanding. 

There  was,  in  this  culture,  a  common  trait  which,  later 
on,  proved  to  be  highly  detrimental.  The  culture,  namely, 
of  Europe  and  of  Western  society  in  general,  had 
gradually  become  a  predominantly  economic  culture. 
The  homo  economicus  who  in  the  work  of  Adam  Smith^ 
had  played  only  the  role  of  a  working  hypothesis, 
gradually  became  part  of  reaHty.  Economic  preoccupa- 
tions did  not  leave  the  Western  man  any  time  for 
meditation,  for  thinking  about  higher  problems. 

There  were  numerous  external  symptoms  of  the  in- 
ternal unity  of  Europe  of  those  days.  Only  ten  years  or 

1  Adam  Smith  (1723-90),  English  economist,  author  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (1776),  the  standard 
work  of  the  classic  school  in  pohtical  economy,  based  upon  the  hypothe- 
sis that  there  exists  predetermined  harmony  between  common  interest 
and  private  interests  and  consequently  recommending  noninterference 
of  the  state  with  economic  activity. 
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so  had  passed  since  Western  society  had  formed  a  com- 
mon front  against  the  "Boxers"  in  China.^  There  was 
almost  unlimited  freedom  of  travel  across  the  state  bomid- 
aries.  The  low  level  of  custom  duties  facilitated  the 
movement  of  goods.  The  lack  of  particular  prohibitions 
to  circulate  ideas  facihtated  the  amalgamation  of  national 
cultures  into  a  European  super-culture. 

One  dark  cloud  could  be  seen  on  the  horizon:  this  was 
the  rise  and  development  of  the  international  sociahst 
movement^  threatening  the  violent  destruction  of  the 
existing  order.  Even  this  threat  was  the  same  everywhere. 

Summing  up  it  may  be  said  that,  under  various  external 
forms,  there  was  very  much  conformity  in  old  Europe 
and  the  trend  of  development  seemed  to  incline  to  more 
unity  and  conformity.  Men  were  proud  of  their  achieve- 
ments and  anticipated  further  advance.  A  kind  of  Reh- 
gion  of  Progress  gained  more  and  more  strength.  The 
society  in  which  this  development  occurred,  could  be  best 
called  Liberal  since  its  main  feature  was  liberty  —  poHt- 
ical,  economic,  and  cultural.  This  society,  obviously, 
formed  the  most  advanced  stage  in  the  development  of 
Western  civilization,  or  of  that  family  of  nations  whose 
common  background  has  been  specified  above.  It  super- 
seded a  stage  which  might  be  called  patrimonial.  Was 
it  to  be  superseded  in  turn  by  still  another  stage?  The 

2  The  Boxers  ( the  Chinese  name  means  primarily  The  Fist  of 
Righteous  Harmony)  was  a  Chinese  popular  movement  characterized  by 
hostility  to  foreigners.  After  a  number  of  crimes  committed  against 
foreigners,  an  international  expeditionary  force  consisting  of  Russian, 
British,  German,  French,  Austrian,  Italian,  American,  and  Japanese 
troops  liberated  Peking  where  the  foreign  colony  had  been  for  weeks 
under  siege  (August  14,  1900). 

3  In  1864,  the  (First)  Socialist  International  was  formed  by  Marx; 
it  disintegrated  in  1876.  In  1889,  the  Second  Socialist  International  was 
formed,  a  loose  confederation  of  moderate  socialist  parties. 
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socialists  afiBrmed  that  it  had  to  be,  but,  outside  of  their 
group,  men  did  not  see  any  reason  for  abandoning  an 
order  whose  achievements  had  been  magnificent. 


How  different  was  the  state  of  Western  society  on  the 
eve  of  World  War  II.  First  of  all,  the  identification  of  this 
society  with  Europe  was  no  longer  possible.  The  decisive 
part  played  by  the  United  States  in  World  War  I  and  the 
participation  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  titanic 
struggle  could  not  be  and  was  not  forgotten.  The  pre- 
tense of  Europe  to  rule  the  world  could  no  longer  be 
justified. 

Second,  in  1938,*  the  internal  unity  of  Europe  was  but 
a  memory,  so  that  the  term  "Europe"  no  longer  signified 
much  more  than  a  geographical  concept.  Despite  the  over- 
whelming victory  of  the  democratic  principle  after  World 
War  I,  in  1938,  shortly  before  the  start  of  German  and 
Russian  aggressions,  only  eleven  states  out  of  twenty- 
five  still  continued  to  be  real  democracies.  Five  of  them 
formed  the  Western  group  (England,  France,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland);  four  constituted  the 
Scandinavian  group,^  while  the  tenth  and  eleventh  were 
Czechoslovakia  and  Estonia,®  islands  in  the  ocean  of 
dictatorships.  All  the  other  states  were  ruled  according 
to  the  pattern  of  dictatorship,  partly  in  new  styles  called 
Communist  or  Fascist,  partly  in  the  style  of  old-fashioned 

^  The  year  1938  has  been  chosen  for  comparison  with  1913,  since 
the  prelude  to  World  War  II  started  March  12,  1938,  with  Austria's 
annexation  by  Germany  (Anschluss). 

°  The  group  consists  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Finland. 

^  Estonia's  location  in  the  group  must  he  qualified.  Democratic  insti- 
tutions were  there  being  restored  after  a  Fascist  intermezzo. 
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autocracy,  but  in  that  case  with  well-marked  inclination 
toward  Fascist  patterns. 

The  cleavage  between  the  democracies  and  the  dic- 
tatorships was  much  larger  than  the  difference  between 
the  democracies  and  the  dual  monarchies  of  Europe  in 
1914.  And,  in  contradistinction  to  1914,  no  reasonable 
statement  as  to  the  trend  of  development  could  be 
formulated,  since,  between  1918  and  1938,  examples  of 
movement  both  from  democracy  to  autocracy  and  from 
autocracy  to  democracy  had  been  numerous.  Obviously, 
the  equilibrium  of  political  forces  was  unstable,  and, 
imder  such  conditions,  no  sound  prediction  as  to  further 
development  seemed  possible. 

Still  more  decisive  were  changes  in  the  social  and 
economic  order.  Russia,  occupying  about  one  half  the 
territory  of  Europe  and  in  her  European  part  being  in- 
habited by  more  than  one  quarter  of  Europe's  total  popu- 
lation, overthrew  the  individualistic  order  and  realized 
the  collectivism  which  had  been  preached  by  the  social- 
ists. There,  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
and,  with  it,  the  class  structure  of  society,  were  abolished. 

But  the  Commimist  order  was  not  the  only  creation  of 
our  time  in  economic  life.  Italy  showed  the  example  of 
a  new  economic  order  where  the  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  was  not  abolished,  but  class 
struggle  no  longer  existed  and  the  activity  of  the  economic 
agents  was  directed  by  the  state.  This  example,  often 
with  important  modifications,  was  followed  in  quite  a 
few  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  many  nations,  without 
accepting  the  Communist  or  the  Fascist  pattern,  sub- 
mitted their  individualistic  order  to  substantial  change, 
while  still  others  preferred  maintaining  the  traditional 
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structure.  Very  definitely,  in  economic  life  the  tendencies 
of  development  were  divergent. 

As  regards  culture,  Russia  invented  a  completely  new 
pattern  of  managed  culture.  Under  this  culture  production 
was  no  longer  the  function  of  free  individuals,  but  rather 
that  of  state  agencies.  In  another  form,  the  principle  of 
managed  culture  was  introduced  in  some  of  the  Fascist 
dictatorships;  but  since  it  was  not  accepted  by  the 
democracies  nor  even  by  some  autocracies,  a  new 
division  existed  in  Western  society. 

Still  more  important  was  the  division  as  to  the  content 
of  culture.  Russia  oflScially  ceased  to  be  a  Christian  state 
and  inaugurated  the  pattern  of  "international  proletarian 
culture."  The  pattern  of  secular  totalitarian  culture  gained 
dominance  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  some  of  their  satellites. 
Moreover,  in  a  few  countries  some  elements  of  the 
Fascist  ideal  were  accepted  together  with  elements  of 
other  origin.  This  was  the  case  in  Portugal  (since  1928), 
in  Austria  (1934-1938),  and  in  Spain  (after  1937).  In 
all  of  them  the  CathoHc  social  doctrine  was  rendered  at 
least  Up  service.  In  Austria  a  third  element  was  also  in- 
volved, the  universalist  philosophy  of  O.  Spann.^  Since  the 
other  states  of  Einrope  did  not  depart  from  the  prewar 
type  of  culture,  the  divergence  in  culture  content  was 
manifest. 

With  the  passing  of  uniformity  in  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  principles,  the  idea  of  European  soHdarity 
vanished,  and  its  external  symbols  disappeared.  Traveling 


■^  Othmar  Spann  (1878-  ),  Austrian  social  philosopher,  antagonist 
of  Liberalism,  Positivism,  Marxism,  and  Democracy.  In  his  philosophy, 
the  whole,  or  the  superindividual  spirit,  is  the  ultimate  reality,  and  the 
individual  is  merely  a  member  of  the  vi^hole.  His  most  important  work 
is  Der  wahre  Stoat  (1921). 
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across  the  frontiers  of  a  particular  state  was  difficult,  be- 
cause of  visa  requirements  and  the  like.  Free  trade 
between  tlie  different  countries  no  longer  existed.  And 
since  the  import  of  foreign  books  and  papers  was  pro- 
hibited in  many  places,  the  free  interchange  of  ideas 
ceased. 

The  changes  observable  in  the  individual  countries 
were  not  distributed  at  random.  Instead  of  being  one 
family  of  nations,  Western  society  in  1938  was  merely  an 
agglomeration  of  three  groups:  (1)  Liberal  society  in  the 
eleven  democratic  states  of  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  the  British  dominions;  (2)  Communist  society  in 
Russia  and  (3)  Fascist  or  semi-Fascist  society  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Spain,  Poland,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  and  Greece,  with  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Portugal  on  the  periphery. 

In  concluding  this  cursory  review  one  is  entitled  to 
say  that  in  19S8  the  diversity  among  the  European  nations 
was  much  greater  than  on  the  eve  of  World  War  I,  and 
the  convergent  trends  of  evolution  had  given  place  to 
divergent  strains.  The  velocity  of  change  was  perhaps 
greater  than  ever,  but  its  direction  was  unknown,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fact  that  its  goal  was  more  diversity.  The 
progressive  character  of  the  change  was  no  longer  taken 
for  granted,  and  the  Religion  of  Progress  was  almost 
entirely  forgotten. 


The  difference  between  Europe  in  1913  and  Europe  in 
1938  is  the  more  striking  as  immediately  after  World 
War  I  the  prewar  tendency  toward  the  reahzation  of  the 
ideal  of  Liberal  society  seemed  to  have  gained  final 
victory.  With  the  exception  of  the  black  spot  formed  by 
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Russia,  and  of  Portugal  and  Albania,  where  autocracy  of 
the  patrimonial  style  had  been  established  before  World 
War  I,  aU  the  states  of  Europe  turned  Hberal  and  demo- 
cratic. Many  persons  even  assumed  that  Russia  was  also 
a  democracy,  though  of  a  somewhat  particular  type.  Then 
gradually  a  movement  away  from  Liberal  Society  started. 

That  movement  was  inaugurated  by  the  emergence 
of  two  short-hved  Conamunist  regimes,  in  Bavaria  ( 1919 ) 
and  Himgary  (1919).  The  latter  receded,  not  in  favor  of 
democracy,  but  yielded  to  a  dictatorship  of  the  patri- 
monial type,  based  on  the  survival  of  semifeudal  relation- 
ships in  the  country.  In  1920,  Bulgaria  became  the  scene 
of  a  peculiar  experiment:  a  regime  was  established  pro- 
fessing to  be  "the  dictatorship  of  the  peasant  class."  These, 
however,  were  events  on  the  very  outskirts  of  Western 
society  and  they  seemed  not  to  endanger  the  dominance 
of  the  Liberal  order  of  social  organization. 

Then,  October  28,  1922,  the  Fascist  revolution  took 
place  in  Italy,  headed  by  an  ex-socialist,  Benito  Mus- 
soHni.  Next  year,  the  Fascist  order  was  established  in 
Spain  by  a  pronunciamento^  of  a  relatively  hberal  gen- 
eral, Primo  de  Rivera  (September  12,  1923).  But,  a  few 
months  earher,  the  scope  of  Liberal  society  was  increased 
by  the  return  of  Bulgaria  (June  9, 1923). 

Three  years  passed  without  substantial  change  in  the 
distribution  of  forces.  Then  the  year  1926  brought  new 
changes.  In  May,  a  battle  on  the  streets  in  Warsaw  gave 
supreme  power  to  Marshal  Pilsudski,  a  national  hero, 
previously  affiliated  with  the  socialists.  A  dictatorial 
regime  of  indefinite  shape  was  established  which  gradu- 

*  This  term  is  commonly  used  ia  Spanish  speaking  countries  to  desig- 
nate a  revolutionary  change  in  government  performed  by  a  miUtaiy 
leader  with  the  help  of  the  army. 
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ally  evolved  toward  Fascism,  especially  after  Pilsudski's 
death  ( May,  1935 ) .  The  events  in  Poland  were  followed 
by  similar  events  in  Lithuania  where  the  coup-d'etat  of 
July  17,  1926,  gave  power  to  Professor  Valdemaras  and 
his  Iron  Wolves.  The  Fascist  character  of  the  regime  was 
accentuated  when,  in  September,  1929,  Valdemaras  was 
ousted  and  President  Smetona  became  the  supreme 
leader,  heading  an  artificial  organization  called  the 
National  Union. 

In  1928,  one  more  defection  took  place  within  Liberal 
society.  In  Yugoslavia,  the  parliamentary  regime  was  put 
aside  by  a  coup-d'etat,  carried  out  by  King  Alexander, 
who  became  an  autocrat  in  the  patrimonial  style.  Later 
on,  especially  after  the  King's  assassination  (October, 
1934),®  Yugoslavia  moved  toward  partial  acceptance  of 
the  Fascist  pattern. 

In  the  same  year  1928,  when  Yugoslavia  deserted  the 
Liberal  camp,  the  character  of  dictatorship  changed  in 
Portugal.  A  team  formed  by  President  Carmona  and 
Prime-Minister  Oliveira  Salazar  reorientated  the  state 
toward  the  Catholic  social  doctrine,  but  started  also  imi- 
tating, in  mitigated  form,  some  of  the  institutions  of 
Fascist  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  next  year  brought,  however,  the  collapse  of  the 
Fascist  dictatorship  in  Spain.  An  intermediary  regime 
was  instituted,  under  King  Alphonso  and  General  Beren- 
guer,  but  it  was  overthrovra  in  1931"  and,  for  a  while, 
Spain  returned  to  full  membership  in  Liberal  society. 

^  King  Alexander  was  killed  in  Marseille,  France,  by  members  of  a 
revolutionary  group  of  Horvats,  called  Ustashi.  The  group  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Italian  Fascists. 

10  The  municipal  elections  of  April,  1931,  gave  an  overwhelming 
victory  to  the  republicans.  In  consequence.  King  Alphonso  XIII  preferred 
to  leave  the  country  and  to  "suspend  the  exercise  of  royal  power." 
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The  decisive  event  was  Germany's  conversion  to  the 
new  type  of  social  and  poHtical  organization  which  was 
consummated  with  Hitler's  accession  to  power  (January 
30,  1933),  and  the  establishment  of  a  variety  of  Fascism 
under  the  name  of  National  Socialism.  This  started  a  new 
wave  of  imitation  which  covered  Estonia  ( 1934 ) ,  Latvia 
(1934),  Bulgaria  (1934),  Greece  (1936),  and  Rumania 
( 1937 ) .  In  Estonia  and  Latvia,  the  respective  presidents 
assumed  dictatorial  powers  and  started  reforming  their 
countries  according  to  Fascist  patterns,  which  was  much 
more  pronounced  in  Latvia  than  in  Estonia.  In  Bulgaria, 
a  military  coup-d'etat  carried  out  by  Colonel  Kimon 
Gueorguieff  (May  19,  1934)  inaugurated  the  Fascist 
trend.  However,  King  Boris  retained  enough  power  to 
change  many  times  over  the  prime  minister,  so  that  in 
reality  the  role  of  the  dictator  was  his.  The  same  happened 
in  Rumania,  where,  in  December,  1937,  King  Carol  II 
gave  power  to  the  antisemitic  party  of  Gogha,  but,  in 
February,  1938,  assumed  personal  power  and  created,  to 
help  him,  the  National  Renascence  Front,  superseded 
in  June,  1940,  by  a  National  Party,  of  a  definitely  Fascist 
trend.  In  Greece,  after  a  very  turbulent  history  in  the 
course  of  which  the  country  fluctuated  between  monarchy 
and  republic  and  between  democracy  and  dictatorship, 
parliamentary  monarchy  of  the  British  style  was  estab- 
hshed  by  a  coup  d'etat,  despite  the  fact  that  a  plebiscite 
for  the  restoration  of  monarchy  was  pending  and  its 
favorable  result  was  beyond  doubt.  After  sincere  efforts 
to  rule  as  a  parliamentary  monarch.  King  George  II  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  a  Fascist  regime  under  General 
Metaxas  (August  4,  1936). 

Simultaneously  with  the  development  in  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  and  Greece,  the  old-fashioned  regime  of  Hun- 
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gary  and  Yugoslavia  gradually  evolved  toward  the  Fascist 
pattern. 

In  the  meantime,  Chancellor  Dollfuss  of  Austria  trans- 
formed the  country  into  a  Christian  state  (May  1,  1934) 
where  the  rule  of  the  Catholic  social  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed, but  Fascist  institutions  were  to  some  extent 
adopted.  The  regime  ceased  to  exist  on  March  12,  1938, 
when  Austria  was  amiexed  by  Germany. 

Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  Fascism 
collapsed  in  Estonia  (1937)  and  Lithuania  (1939).  But 
these  were  smaU  countries  and  their  departure  from 
Fascism  did  not  minimize  the  tremendous  significance 
of  its  acceptance  by  such  countries  as  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Poland.  In  the  course  of  the  prelude  to  World 
War  II  and  during  the  war  itself,  German  victories 
resulted  in  the  imposition  of  the  Fascist  order  on  Czecho- 
slovakia (divided  into  "The  Protectorate  of  Bohemia- 
Moravia"  and  the  "independent  republic"  of  Slovakia) 
and  on  Horvatia.  Somewhere  in  between  compulsory 
imposition  and  free  imitation  was  the  reception  of  the 
Fascist  pattern  by  Vichy  France  after  a  short  interlude 
when  approximation  to  the  type  of  the  Catholic  state 
was  tried  or  at  least  proclaimed.  The  Civil  War  in  Spain 
resulted  in  her  return  to  Fascism. 

It  is  worth  while  to  estabHsh,  how  many  changes  in 
different  directions  took  place  in  the  European  states 
between  1918  and  1938.  The  findings  of  such  a  computa- 
tion are  these: 

First,  none  of  the  three  states  which,  in  1918,  were 
outside  Liberal  society,  did  join  it. 

Second,  out  of  the  states  which,  in  1918,  belonged 
to  Liberal  society,  seven  shifted  to  Fascist  society  and 
remained  Fascist  until  1938;  these  were  Italy,  Poland, 
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Lithuania,  Germany,  Latvia,  Rumania,  and  Greece;  Aus- 
tria also  belongs  to  this  group,  though  with  quahfication. 

Third,  one  state,  Portugal,  shifted  from  pre-Liberal 
(Patrimonial)  order  to  the  Fascist  order  (in  mitigated 
form). 

Fourth,  two  states  twice  changed  their  forms,  though 
according  to  different  patterns.  Yugoslavia  moved  out 
from  Liberal  society  to  go  back  to  the  patrimonial  order, 
but  then  moved  toward  the  Fascist  order.  Estonia  seceded 
from  the  Liberal  order  to  become  Fascist,  but  then 
reverted. 

Fifth,  three  states  shifted  their  allegiance  three  times, 
each  according  to  a  particular  pattern.  Hungary  went 
Communist,  then  patrimonial,  then  Fascist.  Bulgaria  in- 
augurated an  imusual  pattern  of  "peasant  dictatorship," 
then  returned  to  Liberal  society,  but  finally  grew  Fascist. 
Spain  entered  Fascist  society,  returned  to  Liberal  society 
and  finally  also  became  Fascist. 

Quantitatively,  all  these  changes  may  be  summed  up 
this  way:  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  1918-1938,  the 
fifteen  states  in  question  twenty-four  times  changed  their 
allegiance  to  a  specified  order  of  social  organization. 


The  facts  mentioned  above  are  so  complicated  that 
perhaps  an  analogy  may  help  to  understand  them.  The 
thought  pattern  which  might  be  helpful  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  biology.  In  general,  the  life  of  a  species  of 
plants  or  animals  runs  smoothly,  without  significant 
change  from  generation  to  generation.  Suddenly  a  tur- 
bulent period  sets  in;  hidden  potential  forces  break  out; 
with  every  generation  new  varieties  emerge,  some  of 
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which  are  retained  and  fixed;  as  a  result,  the  species  is 
separated  into  two  or  more,  with  divergent  trends  of 
evolution.  The  great  Dutch  biologist  van  Vries"  called 
this  sequence  of  events  "a  period  of  mutation." 

Something  analogous  to  a  period  of  mutation  has  taken 
place  in  Western  society.  For  a  long  time  the  nations  be- 
longing to  it  really  formed  a  family  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  which  possessed  many  common  traits.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  unity  broke  down  and,  instead  of  one,  three 
major  and  perhaps  a  few  minor  forms  of  social  organiza- 
tion emerged. 

This  analogy,  of  course,  like  all  analogies,  fails  really  to 
explain  the  facts.  Why  did  the  old  unity  break  down? 
This  is  a  legitimate  question.  And  the  obvious  answer  is 
that  this  happened  because  development  in  the  old 
direction  was  checked  by  obstacles.  The  obstacles 
emerged  in  the  realm   of  economic   activity. 

First,  early  in  the  twentieth  century  the  possibihty 
of  further  geographic  expansion  of  capitalist  economics 
was  almost  exhausted  since  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
had  become  either  centers  of  capitalist  production,  or 
dependencies  of  these  centers,  sources  of  raw  material 
and  markets  for  their  production.  The  essential  fact  was 
that  no  new  areas  to  form  dependencies  of  the  main 
centers  of  the  capitalist  world  were  available.  In  con- 
sequence, instead  of  making  efforts  for  the  opening  of 
new  markets  and  sources  of  raw  material,  the  advanced 
nations  entered  into  acute  competition  for  the  existing  and 
already  opened  areas. 

Second,  beginning  with  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  capitalist  or  individualistic  order  of 

11  H.  van  Vries  (1848-1935),  Dutch  botanist  and  geneticist.  His  main 
work  is  Theory  of  Mutation,  1901-1903. 
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economic  life  underwent  an  internal  change.  In  its  classic 
form,  the  economic  order  of  Liberal  society  was  based 
on  free  competition  among  an  undetermined  number  of 
isolated  businessmen  hiring  an  unlimited  number  of 
equally  isolated  workingmen.  The  unbearable  conditions 
of  existence  which  prevailed  for  the  labor  class,  in  early 
capitalist  society,  incited  the  workers  to  unite  and  to  act 
on  the  labor  market  in  groups  called  labor  imions.  As  a 
counterpart,  the  businessmen  also  united  and  created 
mighty  associations  to  take  care  of  their  class  interests. 
Gradually  the  substitution  of  groups,  especially  of  large 
and  powerful  groups,  for  individuals  brought  about  a 
complete  transformation  of  the  style  of  economic  activity. 
The  businessmen  discovered  that,  in  many  cases,  it  was 
advantageous  for  them  to  abandon  the  practice  of  pro- 
ducing commodities  in  large  quantities  to  be  sold  at  low 
prices;  instead,  they  "organized"  the  market.  By  agree- 
ment, they  reduced  production  and  thus  created  an  artifi- 
cial scarcity  of  commodities;  under  conditions  of  private 
monopoly  they  could  sell  them  at  high  prices  and  thus 
gain  larger  profits  than  those  gained  under  the  classic 
pattern.  The  labor  unions  followed  suit  and,  in  many 
cases,  they  were  able  to  impose  on  production  detrimental 
restrictions  preventing  their  members  from  working  at 
full  capacity  and  compelling  the  businessmen  to  use  a 
larger  man  power  than  was  economically  needed. 

Already  on  the  eve  of  World  War  I  the  economic  order 
of  Western  society  was  no  longer  that  classic  liberal 
order  which  solved  economic  problems  by  means  of  a 
few  ingenious  devices  based  on  free  economic  decisions 
of  isolated  individuals.  The  economic  activity  was  not 
bound  by  the  state;  nevertheless,  it  was  no  longer  free 
since   it  was   tied   by   innumerable   agreements   vidthin 
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groups  of  producers.  Competition  was  not  eliminated; 
but  it  was  no  longer  competition  between  individuals, 
but  competition  between  groups,  both  in  the  framework 
of  the  particular  nations  and  on  the  world  market.  This 
was  no  longer  "classic,"  but  "mature"  capitalism. 

This  new  economic  order  which  was  erroneously 
thought  to  continue  the  original  tradition  of  Liberal 
Society  was  full  of  internal  inconsistencies,  points  of  fric- 
tion, and  areas  of  conflict.  Unaware  of  the  basic  change, 
men  struggled  desperately  to  adjust  their  economic 
life  to  a  pattern,  the  realization  of  which  was  no  longer 
possible.  In  many  cases,  they  tried  to  restore  by 
coercion  economic  freedom,  in  the  meaning  of  perfect 
competition,  an  enterprise  tantamount  to  the  squaring 
of  a  circle.  Men  tried  to  erect  insuperable  walls  around 
their  economic  systems,  in  sheer  contradiction  to  the  fact 
of  the  mutual  interdependence  of  these  systems.  They 
destroyed  the  gold  standard  and  submitted  currency  to 
ingenious  manipulation.  They  returned  to  barter  trade 
and  so  on.  When  these  maneuvers  did  not  bring  allevia- 
tion of  difiiculties,  and  they  rarely  did,  they  started 
manipulating  the  political  framework  of  their  societies. 
In  many  cases,  the  systems  proved  to  be  weak  and  ineffi- 
cient and,  in  consequence,  collapsed  giving  way  to  dicta- 
torial systems  in  different  varieties. 

Where  the  political  system  of  democracy  collapsed,  the 
order  of  free  culture  usually  also  collapsed  and  was 
replaced  by  the  new  order  of  managed  culture  which,  in 
one  variety  of  dictatorship,  was  used  for  the  imposition  of 
a  Utopian  culture  pattern,  whereas  in  the  other  variety 
it  gave  rise  to  exaggerated  nationalism  as  the  philosophy 
of  life  and  the  basic  pattern  of  culture  production. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  explain  the  two  World  Wars  by 
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economic  causes  only.  But,  very  definitely,  in  their  causa- 
tion, the  malfunctioning  of  the  economic  system  played 
an  important  part,  either  directly  by  violently  opposing 
the  economic  interests  of  the  particular  nations,  or  in- 
directly, by  making  life  intolerable  for  large  sections  of 
their  populations  and  thus  inducing  them  into  the  adven- 
ture of  war.  The  same  can,  in  a  preliminary  way,  be 
said  of  the  causation  of  the  revolutionary  movements 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  period  of  mutation. 
These  revolutionary  changes  were  not  provoked  by  war 
and,  still  less,  did  they  unilaterally  provoke  war.  The 
correct  view  as  to  the  interrelation  between  the  wars 
and  revolutions  of  our  day  is  that  the  two  sets  of  events 
were  the  results  of  one  and  the  same  cause,  the  mal- 
functioning of  contemporary  Western  society. 

In  this  malfunctioning,  the  economic  phase  has  been 
stressed.  Emphasis  on  the  economic  phase  relating  to 
recent  events  in  the  history  of  Western  society  is  not 
tantamount  to  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  economic 
determinism  according  to  which  all  social  phenomena 
are  caused  by  economic  change.^^  But  Western  society 
had  gradually  become  an  economic  society,  i.e.,  a  society 
in  which  economic  considerations  received  an  imrivaled 
prominence.  In  such  a  society,  malfunctioning  of  the 
economic  system,  naturally  must  play  a  decisive  role. 

To  sum  up,  the  "period  of  mutation,"  through  which 
Western  society  is  passing,  may  be  given  tliis  interpreta- 
tion. In  the  emergence  of  Commmiist  and  Fascist  society 
and  in  the  transformation  of  Liberal  society  the  eflForts 


^2  This  is  the  view  of  Marx  and  the  Marxists.  It  is  the  ofiBcial  view  of 
the  Communist  rulers  of  Russia.  The  basic  mistake  in  Marxist  social 
philosophy  is  that  universal  validity  is  ascribed  to  a  pattern  characteristiQ 
of  Liberal  society  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  development. 
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of  men  were  reflected  to  find  new  ways  of  organizing  their 
social  life  after  the  breakdown  of  Liberal  society  in  its 
classic  form.  Trying  to  circumvent  the  obstacles,  men 
found  not  one,  but  three  or  more  ways  to  do  so.  Hence 
the  separation  of  the  formerly  uniform  Western  society 
into  a  cluster  of  varieties  and  sub  varieties.  Whether  the 
new  ways  are  better  than  the  old;  whether,  in  some  of 
them,  an  adequate  response  to  the  challenge  of  our  day 
was  found;  whether  the  period  of  mutation  will  result  in 
a  final  split  of  Western  society,  or  whether,  after  a  Time 
of  Troubles,^^  unity  will  be  restored  —  these  are  open  ques- 
tions on  which  some  light  will  perhaps  be  thrown  in  the 
course  of  the  later  chapters.  First  of  all,  however,  we  must 
offer  a  description  of  the  two  new  types  of  social  organiza- 
tion, the  Communist  and  the  Fascist,  and  a  survey  of 
transformations  in  the  midst  of  Liberal  society. 

13  This  term  has  been  primarily  used  by  Russian  historians  to  desig- 
nate a  revolutionary  period  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  The  English 
historian  A.  Toynbee  (in  A  Study  of  History,  1936-9)  has  generalized 
the  term  and  suggested  that  it  be  applied  to  designate  a  typical  stage 
in  the  development  of  civilizations. 


Chapter  2 
COMMUNIST  SOCIETY 

Communist  society  is  a  social  configuration  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  It  is  a  society  deliberately  molded  in 
accordance  with  a  doctrine  and  a  master  plan  derived 
from  it.  In  such  a  society  the  men  in  power  consider 
themselves,  or  at  least  claim  to  consider  themselves,  mere 
instruments  of  a  Big  Idea.  Therefore,  the  social  configura- 
tion is  an  ideocracy;  of  this  class  Communist  society  is 
obviously  only  an  instance,  since  every  society  molded 
in  accordance  with  a  rehgious  or  philosophical  idea  be- 
longs to  the  same  class. 

On  to  the  present  day  only  one  society  has  been 
transformed  for  more  than  a  short  time  according  to  the 
Communist  pattern.  This  is  the  Russian.  Before  its  trans- 
formation, Russia  belonged  to  the  group  of  nations  form- 
ing Liberal  society,  and  was,  so  to  say,  on  its  circumfer- 
ence. Russia's  historical  development  was  different  from 
that  of  its  most  typical  members,  since  she  received 
the  common  background  of  Western  culture  from  Byzan- 
tium, never  was  directly  influenced  by  Rome,  for  more 
than  two  centuries  was  dominated  by  the  barbarian 
Tartars,  and  only  at  about  the  year  1700,  under  Peter 
the  Great,  resolutely  returned  to  the  Western  type  of 
civiHzation.  After  that  time,  it  took  over,  often  in  an 
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undigested  form,  many  achievements  which  Western 
society  had  accumulated  in  the  course  of  the  centuries 
when  Russia  was  outside  of  it  as  well  as  during  the  latest 
centuries. 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  argue  that  the  Communist 
transformation  of  Russia  is  not  so  much  an  event  within 
the  framework  of  Western  civilization  as  an  event  within 
the  framework  of  a  particular  Eastern  European  cultinre.^ 

Such  a  point  of  view  is  however  wrong.  Despite  the 
differences  the  main  stages  of  Russian  history  have  been 
the  same  as  those  of  the  history  of  the  nations  typical  of 
Western  civihzation.  The  Oriental  elements  in  her  culture 
are  of  no  greater  importance  than  those  in  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  culture.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  Russia's 
institutions,  political  and  economic,  were  very  much  like 
those  of  quite  a  few  relatively  backward  members  of 
Western  society  and  she  was  rapidly  advancing  toward 
the  acquisition  of  all  the  essential  traits  of  Liberal  society. 
Moreover,  the  doctrine  and  the  master  plan  applied  for 
Russia's  transformation  into  a  Communist  society  are  of 
Western  origin.  The  doctrine  was  formulated  by  Marx, 
a  man  bom  in  Germany,  but  who  had  lived  and  written 
in  France,  and  for  a  still  longer  period  in  England.  His 
doctrine  became  the  source  of  inspiration  for  one  of  the 
major  social  movements  of  Europe,  together  with  its 
annexes  overseas.  We  have  reference  here  to  the  socialist 
movement  which,  up  to  1919,  was  not  distinct  from  the 
Communist.  Their  split,  which  took  place  that  year,  did 
not  happen  on  the  geographical  basis.  It  is  true  that,  in 
Russia,  the  Communist  wing  of  the  movement  gained  the 
upper  hand  and  outlawed  the  socialist  wing.   But,  in 


^  This  is  the  standpoint  of  Toynbee  ( op.  cit.  see  Chapter  1,  note  13 ) . 
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the  rest  of  Western  society,  since  1919,  the  SociaHst  and 
the  Communist  movements  have  coexisted,  and  this  situa- 
tion has  not  been  changed  even  by  World  War  11.^ 

Naturally,  in  the  course  of  the  execution  of  the  master 
plan,  quite  a  few  particularities  of  Russian  society  played 
their  part  in  contributing  to  the  specific  shape  received  by 
Communist  society  on  Russian  soil.  But  the  master  plan 
was,  for  Russia,  a  commodity  imported  from  the  West. 
When  this  was  first  applied  in  Russia,  it  was  anything 
but  new.  Seventy  years  had  passed  since  its  origin.^  In 
the  meantime,  the  doctrine  had  been  strongly  criticized 
and,  in  the  countries  of  its  origin,  substantially  modified 
and  mitigated.  But  in  Russia  the  original,  highly  virulent 
form  of  the  doctrine  was  put  in  force.  That  obsolete  ideas 
should  gain  dominance  over  nations  is  unfortunately  not 
quite  exceptional.  To  take  an  example  from  the  field  of 
this  study,  the  racial  idea  appropriated  by  the  National 
Socialists  in  Germany  is  approximately  as  old  as  the 
Communist  one.*  At  the  time  of  its  application  in  Ger- 
many, no  serious  scholar  in  any  country  but  Germany 
could  have  freely  subscribed  to  it.  Nevertheless,  this  idea 
became  the  idee  force  of  the  German  revolution. 


What  is  the  doctrine  which,  in  1917,  conquered  Russia 
and  continues  to  be  officially  upheld  there?  The  doctrine 
is  a  specific  "philosophy  of  history"  reducing  the  historical 
process  to  one  single  factor,  the  economic  one.  "The  social 


2  See  Chapter  6. 

3  In  the  Communist  Manifesto,  by  Marx  and  Engels  (1847). 

4  It  was  first  formulated  by  Comte  A.  de  Gobineau  ( 1816-1882 )  in 
Essay  on  the  Inequality  of  Human  Races  ( 1853-1855 ) . 
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organization  of  production,"  as  the  Marxists  say,  develops 
by  internal  necessity.  From  "primitive  communism,"  men 
shifted  to  the  slaveholding  type  of  society,  independently 
of  their  will,  then  to  the  feudal  order,  and  finally  to  the 
"bourgeois"  or  capitalist  order  of  our  day.  Willy-nilly, 
they  will  overcome  this  order  and  create  socialist,  or  com- 
munist society.  This  latter,  however,  will  never  be  de- 
stroyed. It  is  the  ultimate  phase  of  human  history,  the 
phase  of  justice,  plenty,  and  happiness. 

How  are  the  phases  of  the  great  process  distinguished 
from  one  another,  and  how  does  the  advance  from  one 
to  another  take  place? 

Each  phase  is  characterized  by  a  particular  order  of 
production.  Whereas,  in  primitive  communism,  all  men 
devoted  themselves  to  the  same  type  of  work,  with  no 
variations  between  them,  the  subsequent  stages,  except 
the  ultimate  one,  are  characterized  by  the  diflFerentiation 
of  society  into  two  main  classes  and  the  struggle  going 
on  between  them.  These  classes  were  the  slaveholders  and 
the  slaves  in  the  slaveholding  society,  the  feudal  lords  and 
the  serfs  later  on,  the  'l^ourgeois"  in  feudal  society,  the 
capitalists  and  the  proletarians  in  capitalist  society. 

In  each  of  these  antagonistic  orders,  one  class  repre- 
sents the  past  and  the  other  the  future.  The  struggle 
between  them  is  therefore  a  struggle  aimed  at  overcom- 
ing an  obsolete  social  configuration,  and  giving  birth  to 
one  which  will  be  adequate  to  the  new  level  of  economic 
development.  In  the  beginning,  every  order  is  progressive; 
in  other  words,  it  organizes  production  in  the  best  possible 
way.  But  once  created  it  displays  the  tendency  to  persist, 
whereas,  on  the  basis  of  inventions  and  the  discovery  of 
new  markets,  new  economic  possibilities  accumulate. 
Thus,   for   instance,   the   capitalist   order   was   the   best 
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possible  organization  of  production  when  it  was  estab- 
lished. Today,  in  Marxist  opinion,  this  is  a  reactionary 
order,  reflecting  such  technological  and  economic  con- 
ditions as  prevailed  a  century  ago,  but  no  longer  meeting 
present-day  conditions.  Consequently,  in  our  day,  the 
class  of  the  capitalists  represents  the  past,  or  reaction, 
while  the  class  of  the  proletarians  represents  the  future, 
or  progress.  Of  necessity,  the  latter  will  gain  the  victory. 
In  other  words,  it  will  overthrow  the  existing  social  order 
and  create  a  new  society,  called  socialist  or  communist. 
This  society  will  be  substantially  different  from  the 
foiTner  ones.  Following  a  short  period  of  transition,  the 
proletariat  will  organize  production,  not  in  its  exclusive 
interest  as  the  former  dominating  classes  did,  but  in  the 
interest  of  society  as  a  whole. 

Before  outlining  this  society  of  the  future,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Marxist  doctrine,  let  us  focus  our  attention 
on  the  problem  of  transition  from  one  stage  to  another. 
That  this  transition  takes  place  through  class  struggle, 
is  common  opinion  among  the  Marxists.  But  different 
corollaries  as  to  the  character  of  social  action  required 
for  the  transformation  of  society  have  been  drawn  by 
Marx's  epigoni  and  on  that  ground  the  spHt  of  the 
movement  into  the  socialist  and  communist  wings  took 
place.  The  moderate  wing  (Socialist  in  the  West  and 
Menshevik  in  Russia)  maintains  that  this  transition  must 
be  based  on  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  and  of  the 
master  plan  of  social  reconstruction  by  the  majority  of 
the  population.  Mass  persuasion,  or  propaganda,  is  the 
type  of  social  action  on  which  they  insist;  for  them, 
Socialism  must  come  by  democratic  means,  or  not  at  all. 
The  radical  wing  (Communist  in  the  West,  Bolshevik, 
later  on  also  Communist,  in  Russia )  asserts  that  a  peace- 
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ful  transformation  of  society  according  to  the  master 
plan  never  can  take  place,  since  the  capitalists  control 
all  the  means  of  indoctrination  and  will  never  permit 
others  to  use  them  against  themselves.  Therefore,  the  new 
order  of  production  can  be  introduced  only  through 
violence,  through  an  armed  insurrection  of  the  prole- 
tarians under  the  leadership  of  a  firm  and  strongly  organ- 
ized minority.  Persuasion  comes  later:  once  having  gained 
power,  this  resolute  minority,  called  the  Communist 
Party,  must  and  will  exert  it  to  make  men  happy,  accord- 
ing to  Marxist  formulas.  Seeing  the  advantages  of  the 
new  order,  the  large  majority  of  men  will  ratify  the  deeds 
of  the  revolutionary  leaders.  Their  rule  will  therefore  be 
finally  a  democratic  one;  only,  in  their  opinion,  the  trans- 
formation of  society  comes  first  and  democracy  second. 

Despite  this  disagreement  on  the  type  of  social  action 
conducive  to  the  socialist,  or  communist,  transformation 
of  society,  prior  to  the  Russian  Revolution  the  two  wings 
shared  the  same  ideas  as  to  the  conditions  under  which, 
this  transformation  could  take  place.  It  seemed  to  be 
possible  only  in  a  society  where  the  proletariat  would 
form  a  majority  of  the  population,  and  this  situation  could 
obtain  only  in  highly  industrialized  societies.  In  these 
societies,  according  to  Marxist  theorems,  two  processes 
had  to  advance  rapidly,  the  concentration  of  the  means 
of  production  in  the  hands  of  a  few  and  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  masses.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  almost  nobody  in  the  ranks  of  the  socialists 
doubted  that  the  signal  for  a  revolution  of  a  Communist 
type  could  be  given  in  England,  Germany,  or  the  United 
States.  Other  states  could  then  follow  suit  even  though 
they  had  not  reached  the  degree  of  industrialization  and 
proletarization  necessary  for  realization  of  the  master  plan. 
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Communist  society,  as  it  appeared  in  Russia  and  in 
a  few  short-lived  imitations  elsewhere,  was  the  child  of 
those  Marxists,  led  by  Lenin,  who  held  the  radical  or 
revolutionary  view  of  the  transformation  process.  There- 
fore, only  their  views  are  important  in  a  consideration  of 
Communist  society.  It  must,  however,  be  emphasized  that, 
as  to  the  shape  of  the  future  society,  there  never  was  any 
substantial  divergence  of  views  between  the  two  wings. 
The  main  lines  of  the  common  master  plan  were  these: 

-K  1.  The  state,  as  we  know  it,  endowed  with  the  appara- 
tus of  coercion,  manifested  in  the  armed  forces,  the  police, 
the  courts,  the  prisons,  the  bureaucracy,  must  wither 
away.  There  is  no  room  for  it  in  the  society  of  the  future, 
since  coercion  is  necessary  merely  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  class  dominance  of  the  capitalists,  allowing  them 
to  exploit  the  proletarians.  Once  exploitation  is  gone,  no 
coercion  will  be  needed,  since  everybody  will  gladly 
participate  in  the  common  effort.  Some  organization  of 
this  common  effort  will  be  necessary,  but  this  will  be  an 
easy  task,  and  every  citizen  could  be  called  to  exert  it  in 
rotation. 

j^  2.  All  the  means  of  production,  i.e.,  land,  the  factories, 
raw  material,  and  the  like,  will  belong  to  no  particular 
individual,  but  to  the  community.  They  will  be  operated 
by  the  community  for  the  community.  Naturally,  they 
will  be  operated  at  full  capacity  since  this  is  the  interest 
of  the  community;  all  the  inliibitions  which  exist  in 
capitalist  society  will  become  meaningless  in  socialist 
society.  Therefore,  there  will  be  plenty  of  everything.  In 
the  period  of  transition,  before  the  state  of  plenty  is 
reached,  some  rules  of  distribution  according  to  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  individuals  to  the  community  will 
be  necessary.  When  this  state  is  reached,  everyone  will 
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be  allowed  to  take  from  the  common  stores  everything 
he  wants. ^  No  one  will  take  more  than  he  and  his  family 
need  because  one  could  have  no  use  for  the  surplus.  He 
could  not  dispose  of  it  by  hiring  anybody  and  engaging 
that  man  to  work  for  him,  since  nobody  would  accept  the 
deal,  being  entitled  to  take  as  much  as  he  liked  from  the 
communal  stores. 

\  3.  Since  all  men  will  be  able  to  satisfy  all  their  needs, 
all  inequality  among  them  will  disappear.  While,  in 
capitalist  society,  men  are  equal  before  the  law,  they  are 
anything  but  equal  socially  and  economically.  Persons  of 
different  classes  have  no  social  intercourse  and  do  not 
intermarry.  Their  children  receive  different  kinds  of  edu- 
cation. In  socialist  or  communist  society  the  very  basis 
of  these  distinctions  will  go.  People  will  meet  and  marry 
according  to  personal  inclination,  and  young  persons 
will  receive  the  education  best  suited  to  their  mental  and 
other  abilities. 

X  4.  Along  with  the  state,  religion  and  the  family  of  the 
bourgeois  type  will  also  go.  For  the  Marxists,  religion  is. 
merely  an  additional  instrument  of  class  dominance,  and 
the  family  is  molded  on  the  pattern  of  the  relationship 
between  the  owner  and  the  thing  owned.  In  future 
society,  men  will  need  no  religion  to  reconcile  them  with 
their  sad  position  in  society,  since  all  will  be  equal  and 
have  all  their  needs  satisfied.  Stable  marriage  will  give 
place  to  free  union  between  man  and  woman  lasting 
so  long  as  the  two  parties  wish  it  to  last,  and  the  com- 
munity will  take  care  of  the  education  of  children. 


5  To  these  consecutive  stages,  Marx,  Lenin,  and  Stalin  have  sometimes 
apphed  the  terms  sociaUsm  and  communism.  In  this  v^'ay,  a  hopeless 
confusion  has  been  created  since,  in  another  meaning,  tiie  terms  are 
used  to  designate  the  contrast  between  the  democratic-evolutionary 
view  and  the  authoritarian-revolutionary  interpretation  of  Marxism. 
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5.  Philosophy,  art,  and  science  will  be  liberated  from 
the  indignity  of  being  instruments  of  bourgeois  domi- 
nance or  tools  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  aesthetic  needs 
of  the  bourgeoisie.  Marxist  philosophy  will  dominate  the 
field,  since  its  correctness  will  be  proved  by  the  felicitous 
results  of  social  change  based  on  it.  As  to  the  art  of  the 
future,  the  Marxists  did  not  know  much  besides  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  entirely  different  from  bourgeois  art. 
Some  of  them  tried  to  guess  its  features  by  observing  and 
developing  the  trends  of  art  production  alive  within  the 
labor  class.  Others  thought  that  the  best  guess  might  be 
made  by  thinking  of  something  quite  the  opposite  of 
art  under  the  bourgeois.  More  cautious  prophets  were 
satisfied  with  the  statement  that  new  art  would  be  created 
by  new  men  in  a  new  society  and  that  therefore  it  was 
unpredictable. 

6.  Once  established  in  one  country,  the  new  order  must 
rapidly  spread  throughout  the  civihzed  world.  In  other 
words,  the  Communist  revolution  must  be  international, 
otherwise  it  necessarily  would  be  defeated .^  The  reason 
for  this  particular  phase  of  the  doctrine  is  the  following. 
Throughout  the  world,  capitaUsts  are  conscious  of  their 
class  interests  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  proletariat.  In 
order  to  defeat  the  common  front  of  the  capitalists  and 
to  preserve  power  after  its  conquest  in  any  country,  the 
proletarians  must  unite  and  use  their  victory  in  that 
country  for  the  quick  defeat  of  the  capitalists  elsewhere. 
If  they  do  not,  the  capitahsts  wiU  assemble  their  forces 
and  overthrow  the  proletarian  regime  in  the  country 
where  it  would  obtain  first.  In  consequence,  when  pre- 
paring the  Communist  revolution,  the  proletarians  must 
pay  no  attention  to  the  variations  among  cultures,  and 
always  must  subordinate  the  interests  of  the  particular 
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nations  to  that  of  world  revolution.  Actually,  the  prole- 
tarian has  no  fatherland.  All  declamations  around  the 
theme  of  fatherland  are  merely  instruments  of  deception, 
one  more  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists.  After 
the  complete  victory  of  the  proletariat,  there  will  be, 
throughout  the  world,  one  class  of  men  living  within  a 
world  republic. 


According  to  its  doctrine,  the  Communist  revolution 
had  to  begin  in  one  of  the  highly  industrialized  countries. 
In  reality,  it  took  place  in  Russia  where  industrialization 
was  in  the  state  of  infancy  and  where  the  proletariat 
formed  about  5  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  very  fact 
of  Communist  revolution  in  Russia  is  the  best  possible 
refutation  of  the  Marxist  doctrine  of  the  necessary  char- 
acter of  social  development  and  its  independence  of 
human  will. 

The  situation  is  embarrassing  for  the  Communists  and 
the  Marxists  in  general.  Those  Marxists  who  are  not 
Communists  escape  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  is  socialist  only  in  name.  The  Communists 
reach  the  same  result  by  distorting  facts  and  making  old 
Russia  seem  much  more  advanced  on  the  path  of  capital- 
ism than  she  ever  was,  or  by  distorting  their  own  doctrine 
and  giving  it  an  interpretation  according  to  which  in- 
dividual nations  could  jump  over  some  of  the  regular 
stages  and  thus  reach  the  felicity  of  socialism  without 
having  ever  hved  under  a  really  capitalist  regime.  It 
suffices  to  mention  these  explanations  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  analyzing  and  refuting  them.  The  real  problem 
to  be  answered  now  is  this:  how  can  one  explain  the  fact 
that  a  Communist  revolution  took  place  in  Russia?  For 
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the  sake  of  analysis,  this  question  may  be  divided  into: 
(1)  Why  did  a  revolution  take  place  in  Russia,  and  (2) 
Why  did  this  revolution  receive  the  Communist  shape? 

Revolutions  are  complex  social  phenomena  and  their 
causes  are  manifold.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  presence 
of  great  social  tensions  is  a  necessary  condition  of  every 
revolution.  Social  tensions  are  of  different  forms.  To  their 
class  belong  disparities  between  the  individual  phases  of 
social  and  cultural  life;  wide  divergence  of  views  about 
the  goals  and  methods  to  be  applied  in  order  to  meet 
calamities  and  other  great  challenges;  and  finally  per- 
sonal and  gi'oup  conflicts  among  the  cultural  elite  of  a 
nation.  The  last  named,  however,  is  not  a  sufiicient  con- 
dition by  itself  alone.  Another  condition  of  rather  negative 
type  must  also  be  present:  that  is,  the  absence  within  the 
existing  political  organization,  of  forces  able  to  overcome 
the  difiiculties  in  question  in  the  framework  of  that  organi- 
zation. If  such  forces  are  present,  the  challenge  is  met 
either  by  social  reform  or  by  "reaction,"  i.e,,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  existing  political  organization 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  historically  given  order,  at 
least  in  its  substantial  parts. 

Serious  social  tensions  existed  in  Russia  early  in  the 
twentieth  century.  The  very  character  of  the  Russian 
civilization  in  which,  through  the  Petrinian  refomi,  large 
shces  of  advanced  Western  culture  were  superimposed 
on  a  culture  directly  derived  from  Byzantium  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  Orient,  created  a  gulf  between  the  cul- 
tural elite  of  the  Western  type  and  the  masses  of  the 
population  which  continued  to  live  according  to  the 
pre-Petrinian  tradition.® 

6  This  is  the  reason  why  Russia  is  said  to  be  on  tlie  periphery  of 
Western  society  (see  above  section  1). 
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Second,  the  very  rapid  economic  development  of  Rus- 
sia after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  contributed 
to  the  rise  of  a  liberal-minded  bourgeoisie  and  of  a 
turbulent  proletariat,  as  well  as  of  a  brilliant  intelligentsia 
imbued  with  highly  progressive,  more  often  than  not 
socialist  ideas.  Between  these  groups  and  the  old-fash- 
ioned monarchy  and  the  social  groups  around  it  there 
was  another  gulf. 

Third,  the  rapid  growth  of  Russia's  rural  population  in 
combination  with  the  preservation  of  a  most  unfortunate 
organization  of  production  in  the  rural  areas  created  a 
gulf  between  the  existing  order  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
peasants.  More  precisely,  the  situation  was  this:  the 
larger  part  of  arable  land  belonged  to  agrarian  com- 
munities formed  out  of  groups  of  peasants'  homesteads. 
Within  each  community  land  was  periodically  distributed 
among  the  homesteads,  in  ratio  to  their  population  ( some- 
times, of  the  number  of  adult  male  members);  the  allot- 
ments were  then  individually  tilled.  This  system  created 
an  incentive  for  a  rapid  increase  of  the  population  since 
large  families  were  entitled  to  more  land,  but  it  pro- 
duced also  a  strong  inhibition  against  agricultural  prog- 
ress, since  no  one  was  sure  to  receive  the  same  allotment 
in  the  coming  redistribution  and  therefore  could  not  be 
expected  to  invest  in  it  capital  or  labor. 

These  tensions  could  and  should  have  been  solved 
by  means  of  social  reform.  A  very  good  beginning  was 
made  in  the  years  1905-1914,  between  the  unfortunate 
Russo-Japanese  war  and  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 
The  Constitutional  reform  of  1905-1906  satisfied  the 
desire  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  of  the  moderate  elements 
among  the  intelligentsia;  evolutionary  development  to- 
ward full  democracy  in  the  form  of  parhamentary  mon- 
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archy  seemed  possible,  even  probable.  The  agrarian 
reform  of  1906  inaugurated  the  solution  of  the  agrarian 
problem,  by  breaking  down  the  agrarian  communities 
and  making  the  peasants  owners  of  their  allotments.  The 
great  educational  plans  of  1908-1910  were  meant  to 
grant  literacy  to  all  the  Russian  children  in  the  course 
of  the  next  ten  years. ^ 

Everything,  then,  was  once  more  put  in  jeopardy 
through  the  war.  The  obvious  inadequacy  of  the  mihtary 
equipment  of  the  Empire  to  meet  a  formidable  enemy 
united  all  the  groups  of  the  cultural  elite  —  except  the 
Bolsheviks^—  in  a  demand  for  sweeping  change,  to  con- 
solidate the  nation  and  strengthen  its  morale.  In  this  way 
salvation,  i.e.,  going  through  the  ordeal  of  war  without 
revolution,  might  have  been  found.  But  the  Emperor,  on 
whom  the  decision  depended,  made  an  attempt  to  solve 
the  great  problems  of  the  time  by  way  of  reaction,  i.e.,  of 
the  restoration  of  the  absolute  monarchy.  This,  too,  could 
have  succeeded  had  he  been  a  strong  leader,  followed 
by  a  sufficiently  strong  and  well-organized  group  in  con- 
trol of  the  armed  forces.  Neither  condition  obtained. 
Since  reform  was  checked  by  the  Emperor  and  reaction 
could  not  be  enforced,  the  social  process  chose  the  way 
of  revolution. 

Late  in  February,  1917,  riots  began  in  the  capital 
of  the  Empire.  In  the  beginning,  they  seemed  not  to  be 
too  ominous,  since  they  were  provoked  by  the  faulty 

^  These  facts  refute  the  commonly  held  idea  that  prerevolutionary 
Russia  was  a  stagnant  society  and  tiiat  the  revolution  was  caused  by 
stagnation. 

8  Lenin  and  his  followers  held  the  defeatist  position  and  preached 
that  the  defeat  of  Russia  would  be  the  signal  for  the  outbrealc  of  the 
International  Communist  Revolution. 
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distribution  of  food  and  rising  prices.  But  riot  became 
revolution  when,  one  after  another,  regiments  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  passed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
barricade  and  helped  the  rioters  attack  and  defeat  the 
police,  the  Empire's  last  bastion.  The  building  of  the 
Empire  crumbled  into  ruins  almost  w^ithout  resistance 
and  bloodshed.  In  choosing  the  way  of  reaction,  the 
Emperor  had  ahenated  almost  all  the  social  forces  which 
could  have  supported  him  under  other  conditions. 

In  its  fall  the  Empire  gave  place  to  a  social  configura- 
tion which,  at  face  value,  was  wholesale  democracy,  but, 
in  reality,  was  rather  anarchy.  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, headed  first  by  Prince  Lvov,  then  by  Kerensky,  and 
composed  of  Liberals  and  moderate  Socialists,  could 
influence  the  social  process  only  by  means  of  persuasion, 
but  not  by  coercion.  Under  such  conditions,  the  competi- 
tion for  power  and,  in  consequence,  for  leadership  in 
the  course  of  the  final  reconstruction  of  the  country,  re- 
ceived quite  exceptional  forms.  All  the  parties  but  the 
Communists  ( then  Bolsheviks )  did  their  best  to  convince 
the  masses  of  the  excellence  of  their  programs  and  leader- " 
ship;  the  Communists  participated  in  the  process  of 
persuasion,  but  according  to  their  program,  they  were 
ready  to  use  also  armed  force.  When,  in  November,  1917, 
they  decided  to  use  this  instrument,  they  found  their 
antagonists  absolutely  disarmed.  Victory  was  theirs  as 
inevitably  as  when  a  gunman  attacks  a  peaceful  bank 
clerk. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  extremely  important 
for  the  understanding  of  the  shape  taken  by  the  Russian 
Revolution.  Russia  became  the  scene  of  a  Communist 
experiment  not  because  the  Russian  people  chose  it  (at 
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the  elections  to  the  Constitutent  Assembly,^  November- 
December,  1917,  75  per  cent  of  the  votes  were  cast  against 
the  Communists)  but  because  the  Communists  appUed 
their  doctrine  of  violent  revolution  under  circumstances 
where  no  one  was  able  or  willing  to  resist  them  by  force. 
Two  questions,  then,  naturally  emerge:  (1)  why  were 
the  Communists  possessed  of  vigorous  leaders  when  their 
antagonists  were  not,  and  (2)  why  was  the  resistance  so 
weak?  In  schematic  form,  the  answer  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  very  character  of  the  Communist  doctrine  at- 
tracted to  the  party  men  who  did  not  possess  the  virtue  of 
patience  necessary  to  take  part  in  a  process  of  improve- 
ment by  evolution.  These  impatient  men  fanatically  be- 
lieved in  the  Bolshevik  doctrine,  including  the  idea  of 
salvation  through  violence.  Being  fanatics,  they  lacked 
inhibitions,  moral  and  prudential.  In  normal  conditions, 
in  other  words,  without  the  inglorious  breakdown  of  the 
Empire,  they  would  have  been  given  no  role  whatsoever 
in  the  molding  of  the  social  process;  in  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  that  breakdown,  they  found  themselves 
best  fitted  for  the  function  of  leadership,  whereas  their 
antagonists  would  have  done  much  better  in  conditions 
of  evolutionary  change. 

2.  The  resistance  was  weak  for  two  main  reasons.  First, 
the  order  of  things  which  had  existed  in  Russia  before 
the  breakdown  proved  to  be  entirely  inadequate  to  the 


9  This  Assembly  was  elected  on  the  basis  of  general  franchise,  accord- 
ing to  a  series  of  electoral  laws  promulgated  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. The  elections  took  place,  mainly,  after  the  Communist  Revolution 
(November  7,  1917),  but  nevertheless  gave  an  overwhelming  victory 
to  the  opponents  of  Communism.  The  Assembly  met  January  18,  1918, 
in  Petrograd  (formerly  St.  Petersburg),  and  was  disbanded  the  next  day, 
by  Lenin's  order,  since  there  was  no  hope  of  making  it  subservient  to 
the  Communist  government. 
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challenge  which  the  nation  had  to  meet.  It  was  just  an 
order  of  transition,  no  longer  the  old  patriarchal  order 
which  solved  all  problems  by  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  unquestioned  allegiance  of  the  subjects,  nor  yet 
the  liberal  order  in  its  pure  form  in  which  a  challenge  is 
met  —  or  at  least  is  supposed  to  be  met  —  by  the  cor- 
porate efforts  of  the  democratically  organized  citizens. 
The  breakdown  of  the  Empire  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  as  an  instance  of  the  breakdown  of  the  weaker,  i.e., 
less  perfect,  links  of  Liberal  society. 

Second,  the  leaders  of  the  victorious  group  were  en- 
dowed not  only  with  ruthlessness,  which  is  a  great  asset 
in  revolutionary  situations,  but  also  with  the  art  of 
effective  propaganda.^"  They  knev/  that  their  ideals  were 
not  shared  by  the  people;  therefore,  they  rarely  conveyed 
them  to  the  people  in  their  speeches,  pamphlets,  and 
articles.  Instead,  they  formulated  a  simphfied  program 
which,  they  knew,  never  could  be  realized  and  which 
they  had  not  the  slightest  intention  to  apply,  but  which 
could  help  them  ascend  to  power.  They  promised  the 
peasants  the  "black  partition"  of  land;^^  the  soldiers,  an- 
immediate  peace;  and  the  city  dwellers,  "bread"  (food) 
in  quantities  unavailable  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war; 
and  the  common  men,   the  rule   of  the  "Soviets,"^^   or 


1°  The  lack  of  inhibitions  enabled  them  to  mold  their  program  in 
accordance  with  the  passions  and  half-conscious  desires  of  the  people 
in  turmoil. 

^1  This  was  a  term  often  used  in  revolutionary  propaganda,  since  the 
eighties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  designate  a  wholesale  redistribu- 
tion of  land  among  the  peasants,  with  no  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
landlords. 

^2  This  term  was  brought  into  circulation  in  1905-1906,  under  an 
unsuccessful  revolution  which  broke  out  in  the  course  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  (1904-1905).  Then,  it  designated  revolutionary  commit- 
tees of  workers'  delegates. 
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their  own  rule,  in  place  of  that  of  bureaucrats  and  other 
white-collar  men.  Even  this  demagogic  program  did  not 
procure  them  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  vote;  never- 
theless, it  nullified  resistance  on  the  part  of  quite  a  few 
men  who  preferred  the  rule  of  Liberals  or  moderate 
Socialists  but  thought  that,  after  all,  the  Communists  were 
also  not  bad  at  all. 

The  final  conclusion  is  this:  the  Communist  Revolution 
in  Russia  took  place  by  historical  accident,  in  other 
words,  through  a  combination  of  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, not  by  necessity.  It  gave  the  signal  to  numerous 
breakdowns  within  Liberal  society  and,  by  its  persistance, 
uncovered  the  weakness  of  this  society.  These  are  how- 
ever topics  to  be  studied  in  later  chapters. ^^ 

When  the  Communists  gained  power  in  Russia,  they 
did  not  expect  that  the  new  order  would  survive.  Accord- 
ing to  their  doctrine,  their  antagonists,  the  capitalists, 
would  unite  and  attack  them  with  their  joint  forces,  over- 
whelmingly superior  to  theirs.  They  had  to  do  that  to 
prevent  the  stabilization  of  the  new  order  in  Russia  and 
its  diffusion  throughout  the  world.  The  weakness  of  the 
capitalists'  reaction  to  their  revolution  amazed  them.  This 
reaction  assumed  the  forais  of  (1)  the  organization,  in 
remote  parts  of  Russia,  of  so-called  "White  armies"  under 
the  leadership  of  liberals,  moderate  sociahsts,  but  also 
generals'  and  Czarists'  bureaucrats;  (2)  the  "intervention" 
of  the  great  democracies  of  the  West,  plus  Japan,  on 
behalf  of  these  armies.   This  intervention  consisted  of 


13  See  Chapters  6  and  7. 
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actions  which,  in  our  day,  received  the  label  of  "too 
little  and  too  late."  As  actions  of  this  type  always  are, 
they  were  outright  failures.  Civil  war  and  interventions 
finished  in  the  triumph  of  the  Reds.  For  the  self-assertion 
of  the  regime,  this  was  of  paramount  importance. 

However,  already  in  the  course  of  the  Civil  war,  the 
new  rulers  began  executing  their  program  and  trans- 
forming Russia  according  to  their  master  plan.  Around 
1920,  Communist  principles  dominated  in  the  majority 
of  the  fields  of  human  endeavor.  Then,  for  reasons  not 
to  be  studied  in  this  work,^^  a  retreat  known  as  the  New 
Economic  Policy  started.  The  realization  of  the  program 
was  resumed  in  1928-1929  and  reached  its  climax  in  the 
early  thirties  when,  according  to  ofiicial  statements,  Rus- 
sia had  achieved  the  miracle  of  reorganization  according 
to  Marxist  patterns.  In  1934,  another  backward  movement 
started,  caused  by  unfavorable  developments  in  inter- 
national relations." 

From  this  outline  of  events  it  follows  that  the  closest 
approximation  of  Russian  society  to  the  Communist  pat- 
tern obtained  around  1920  and  once  more  in  the  early 
thirties.  For  the  imderstanding  of  what  Communist  so- 
ciety really  is,  the  configuration  of  Russian  society  around 
these  years  yields  the  best  possible  material. 

It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  describe  the  particular 
measures  taken  bv  the  Communist  rulers  of  Russia.  Since 
the  new  regime  was  ideocratic  and  strong  enough  to 
remold  the  nation  according  to  the  master  plan  of  the 
rulers,  a  comparison  of  the  real  situation  with  this  plan, 
discussed  in  an  earlier  section,  suffices. 

1.  The  expectation  of  "the  withering  away  of  the  state" 

1*  Mainly  because  of  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  peasants. 
15  See  below,  Chapter  6. 
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did  not  materialize.  On  the  contrary,  the  apparatus  of 
coercion  and  regulation  became  stronger  than  it  ever 
had  been.  Armed  forces,  police  (now  called  militia), 
secret  police  under  different  names,  courts  and  prisons 
have  subsisted.  Bureaucracy  expanded  many  times  as 
compared  with  the  Imperial  period.  The  official  explana- 
tion of  the  discrepancy  was  this :  in  the  course  of  tlie  years 
in  question,  Russia  was  in  the  stage  of  transition  called 
"dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  This  had  to  continue, 
first,  because  of  the  existence  of  counterrevolutionary 
forces  within  the  country  and,  second,  because  of  "the 
encirclement  of  the  socialist  state  of  Russia"  by  mighty 
capitalist  states.  However,  around  1930,  influential  theore- 
ticians proclaimed  that  the  period  of  the  withering  away 
of  the  state  was  just  around  the  corner.  A  few  years  later 
those  who  uttered  these  fateful  words  were  executed, 
as  dangerous  conspirators  against  the  security  of  the  state. 

Contrary  to  the  master  plan,  an  exceptionally  strong 
political  organization  arose  in  Russia  under  the  banner 
of  Communism.  Officially,  it  was  concentrated  in  the 
Communist  party  which,  from  the  start,  was  given  the 
monopoly  of  political  activity,  while  all  other  parties  were 
disbanded  and  any  attempt  to  revive  them  was  treated  as 
a  capital  offense.  Within  the  ruling  party,  one  man,  Lenin, 
then  Stalin,  emerged  to  the  position  of  supreme  leader- 
ship, independent  of  any  constitutional  limitations  and 
free  of  any  obstacle  or  inhibition  on  the  part  of  any 
political  group  or  body. 

2.  and  3.  Plants,  mills,  shops,  railways,  ships,  buildings 
( except  the  humblest  ones  inhabited  by  the  owners )  were 
nationalized  in  the  course  of  the  first  attempt  to  realize 
the  socialist  program,  i.e.,  before  1920.  In  the  course  of 
the  second  attempt,  arormd  1930,  agriculture  was  "col- 
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lectivized";  in  other  words,  the  peasants  ceased  to  be 
individual  economic  agents  and  became  members  of 
gigantic  agricultural  units  managed  by  a  new  branch  of 
the  state  bureaucracy.  In  respect  of  economic  affairs,  the 
Communist  ideal  was  entirely  achieved.  This  permitted 
the  quick  realization  of  another  aspect  of  the  program, 
the  equalization  of  the  real  income  of  the  citizens;  this 
happened  rather  prematurely,  since  the  ideal  of  super- 
abundant production  was  by  no  means  reached.^^  In 
reality  two  groups  were  excepted:  on  the  one  hand,  the 
members  of  the  new  ruling  group  and  their  fellow  trav- 
elers received  substantially  more  than  common  people; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  former  elite  be- 
came outcasts  and  received  substantially  less,  often  noth- 
ing. In  periods  when  the  social  organization  of  production 
was  closest  to  the  Communist  ideal,  the  output,  at  least 
of  means  of  consumption,  was  smallest  and  the  standard 
of  living  lowest.  Living  in  filth,  being  clad  in  rags,  un- 
shaved  and  unkempt  became  not  only  a  necessity,  but  a 
Communist  virtue:  he  who,  for  some  reason,  was  able  to 
depart  from  this  pattern  and  was  wilHng  to  do  so  was 
stigmatized  as  an  accursed  "bourgeois." 

4.  Around  1930  religion  was  persecuted  by  all  means 
available.  In  many  places,  collectivization  was  accom- 
panied by  forcible  de-Christianization;^^  everywhere  those 
who  manifested  religious  sentiment  were  treated  as  out- 
casts. The  family  was  put  under  strong  pressure  by  means 
of  notorious  laws  which  made  divorce  and  abortion  as 
easy  as  possible  and  by  the  practice  of  fostering  revolt  of 
children  against  parents.  The  school  was  an  object  of 

16  As  explained  in  section  2,  distribution  according  to  needs  could 
start  only  in  conditions  of  plenty. 

!'■  Manifested,  primarily,  in  the  forcible  closing  of  churches. 
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experimentation,  by  compulsory  application  of  the  pattern 
of  "progressive  education"  to  conditions  absolutely  unfit 
for  its  reception. 
^\/  5.  Philosophy,  art,  and  science,  as  well  as  journalism, 
broadcasting,  movie  production,  and  all  conceivable 
means  of  influencing  public  opinion  were  submitted  to 
the  pattern  of  managed  culture.  In  reality,  the  state  took 
over  these  activities  and  imposed  the  trends  and  styles 
it  wanted  to  be  materialized.  In  many  fields,  especially  in 
literature  and  the  graphic  arts,  radical  trends  that  had 
emerged  in  bourgeois  society  were  chosen  and  given  the 
dignity  of  official,  i.e.,  obligatory  trends.  Conformity  with 
the  official  patterns  was  enforced  by  all  means. 

6.  In  foreign  affairs,  the  poHcy  of  the  new  rulers  was 
dominated  by  the  internationalist  aspect  of  their  doctrine. 
The  main  aim  was  fostering  social  revolution  wherever 
and  whenever  possible;  the  instrument  was  the  notorious 
Comintern,  or  world  organization  of  Communist  parties 
founded  in  1919.  The  most  conspicuous  patterns  of  action 
were,  first,  undermining  the  allegiance  of  the  labor  class 
to  their  former  leaders,  the  socialists,  and,  second,  spread- 
ing subversive  ideas  among  the  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  Within  Russia,  this  aspect  of  the  doctrine  was 
reflected  in  the  complete  breach  with  the  national  and 
historical  tradition,  in  debunking  the  past  of  the  Russian 
nation  and  the  major  part  of  its  cultural  achievements; 
before  Lenin's  birth,  so  it  was  officially  stated,  Russian 
history  was  darkness  and  chaos,  not  worth  studying.  Out 
of  Ae  Russian  classics,  a  few  revolutionary  poems  were 
selected,  and  the  rest  doomed  to  oblivion. 

It  is  amazing  how  short  lived  this  social  configuration 
was.  Two  years  around  1920;  about  three  years  around 
19301  Then,  as  has  aheady  been  mentioned,  a  great  re- 
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treat  started  so  that,  after  1934,  very  important  changes 
in  all  the  particular  fields  of  social  and  cultiiral  life  have 
been  conspicuous.  However,  they  should  not  be  exag- 
gerated. They  are  important  when  compared  with  the 
situation  given  at  the  apex  of  the  Communist  experiment, 
but  they  did  not  si^iify  return  to  the  standards  of 
Liberal  society. 

Dictatorship  continues,  and  the  means  of  production 
are  still  nationalized  or  collectivized.  But  the  pattern  of 
equality  is  gone  and  the  differentials  between  the  classes 
are  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  in  bourgeois  society.  The 
ideal  of  filth  and  ugliness  is  gone,  the  slogan  is  now  merry 
life,  the  direction  is  to  be  joyous  and  well  mannered.  On 
the  other  hand,  atheism  and  materialism  remain  as  the 
center  of  the  official  philosophy.  Culture  continues  to  be 
officially  controlled,  though  today  the  directions  imposed 
on  the  culture  producers  are  far  less  rigid  than  they  were 
around  1930.  There  is  consequently  much  more  variety  in 
cultural  life  than  there  was  fifteen  years  ago.  This  relative 
freedom  and  variety  is  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  find  a 
compromise  between  the  old  historical  and  the  new  prole- 
tarian culture  in  order  to  reinforce  by  the  historical 
elements  those  Communist  elements  which  it  was  thought 
essential  to  preserve. 

In  working  out  the  compromise,  the  rulers  have  fol- 
lowed the  trial-and-error  method.  In  forecasting  future 
developments  they  no  longer  applied  the  theorems  of 
Marxism  and  even  substantially  changed  Marxian  soci- 
ological theory.  They  recognized  the  role  of  "great  men," 
which  naturally  made  the  predictability  of  events  much 
smaller  than  it  had  been  on  the  basis  of  Orthodox  Marx- 
ism. In  foreign  affairs,  a  reaHstic  approach  has  now  taken 
the  place  of  the  Utopian  doctrine  of  the  earlier  years;  the 
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international  Communist  movement,  ofificially  beheaded 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Comintern  (1943),  is  used  as 
an  instrument  of  pressure  on  foreign  governments.  The 
strong  family,  a  special  object  of  Communist  hatred,  has 
come  back  after  twenty  years  of  official  attempts  at  eradi- 
cation. Today,  abortion  is  legally  prohibited  and  divorce 
made  so  difficult  that,  in  practice,  marriage  has  become 
indissoluble.  Religion,  though  officially  opposed  as  "a 
misguiding  institution,"  is  no  longer  persecuted,  so  far 
as  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  is  concerned,  and  the 
relations  between  the  atheist  state  and  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church  are  almost  cordial. 

The  society  which  has  arisen  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Communist  experiment  is  no  longer  a  Communist  society 
in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word,  because  its  form  is 
determined  by  a  combination  of  Marxist  doctrine,  histori- 
cal culture,  and  opportunist  considerations  of  the  rulers. 
The  term  "post-Communist  society"  probably  describes 
it  as  well  as  any.  Obviously,  this  is  advanced  society, 
in  contrast  to  primitive  society;  however,  it  is  very  much 
different  from  Liberal  society,  even  taking  in  account  all 
the  changes  which  it  has  undergone  in  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century. 


It  remains  to  make  a  short  survey  of  the  attempts  of 
Communist  or  quasi-Communist  transformation  of  society 
outside  Russia.  When  the  Communist  Revolution  broke 
out  in  Russia,  radical  Marxists  saw  in  it  the  confirmation 
of  Lenin's  idea  that  "the  imperialist  war"  had  to  give 
rise  to  a  "revolutionary  situation."  Expectations  were 
bright.  There  was  one  moment  when  Lenin  pondered 
sending  the  Red  Army  across  the  Carpathians  to  help 
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Western  Europe  create  Communist  society.  The  great 
expectations  were  frustrated;  there  have  been  only  two 
cases  of  complete  imitation  of  the  Russian  pattern  —  both 
very  short  hved. 

In  Bavaria  the  Communist  experiment  took  place 
against  the  background  of  the  abortive  German  revolu- 
tion of  1918.^®  After  a  period  when  Kurt  Eisner/^  a 
dreamer  of  the  Kerensky  type,  had  ruled  the  second 
largest  German  state  amid  six  weeks  of  confusion,  the 
Soviet  regime  was  proclaimed  (April  7,  1919).  A  few 
days  later,  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  Com- 
munists. Among  the  six  people's  commissars,  two  were 
Russians. 

The  government  decreed  the  nationalization  of  the 
coal  mines,  the  nationalization  of  the  newspapers  which 
implied  the  abolition  of  free  discussion,  the  registration 
of  apartments  as  a  prehminary  to  socialization  of  all 
buildings  in  the  cities.  The  government  confiscated  food 
and  automobiles,  created  a  central  soviet  of  schoolboys 
and  girls,  and  prepared  for  the  nationalization  of  banks, 
industry,  and  landed  estates.  At  that  stage  it  was  over- 
thrown. Actually  it  had  never  exerted  power  outside  of 
Munich  and  the  suburbs.  On  May  3,  the  legal  govern- 
ment of  Bavaria  returned  to  Munich.  A  period  of  intensive 
reaction  began;  Bavaria  became  the  stronghold  of  con- 
servatism and  later  on  the  cradle  of  National  Socialism. 

In  Hungary  the  Communist  revolution  found  a  better 
background  than  in  Bavaria.  The  social  structure  was 
backward;  big  landlords  possessed  the  major  part  of  the 

1^  This  revolution  followed  the  defeat  of  Germany  in  World  War  I 
and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  so-called  Weimar  Republic. 

19  Kurt  Eisner  (1867-1919),  Socialist,  journalist.  Acting  as  the  prime 
minister  of  Bavaria,  he  attempted  to  appease  the  allies  by  recognizing 
Germany's  war  guilt. 
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land,  more  than  half  of  the  rural  population  was  landless 
or  owned  only  dwarf  farms.  Illiteracy  was  almost  as  high 
as  in  Russia.  There  were  difficult  racial  problems.  The 
revolution  of  October,  1918,  which  dissolved  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  gave  rise,  in  Hungary,  to  a  demo- 
cratic government  headed  by  Count  Karolyi.  This  govern- 
ment allowed  all  kinds  of  propaganda.  Bela  Kuhn,  the 
Communist  leader,  was  very  active,  and  the  Red  Gazette 
inciting  to  the  overthrow  of  the  government  by  force 
could  be  freely  published.  The  government  had  no  real 
understanding  of  the  land  hunger  of  the  rural  masses. 
It  had  to  deal  with  the  difficult  problem  of  feeding  the 
populace  of  Budapest  which  had  doubled  during  the  war. 
When  the  demands  of  the  victorious  foes  as  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  Hungary  were  pubhshed,  the  government 
realized  that  it  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  and 
abdicated  in  favor  of  "the  proletariat." 

The  Communist  government  lasted  from  March  21  to 
August  12,  1919.  It  socialized  the  banks,  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises  occupying  more  than  20  workers, 
landed  estates  above  one  hundred  yokes,  all  the  buildings 
except  those  owned  by  the  workers.  The  latifundia  were 
not  divided  among  the  peasants  or  the  landless  workers; 
pseudo  co-operatives  were  formed  to  till  them;  in  this 
respect  the  Hungarian  revolution  anticipated  a  later 
phase  of  the  Russian  one.  The  government  made  also 
attempts  to  awaken  a  new  spirit.  The  newspapers  were 
nationalized,  science  put  under  control.  A  list  of  authors 
was  drawn  up,  and  those  not  on  it  were  not  permitted 
to  publish  anything.  In  July  the  government  recognized 
that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  "internal  paralysis."  In 
August  the  regime  was  ousted  by  the  Rumanian  army 
which  advanced  by  order  of  the  allies.  A  government 
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under  Admiral  Horthy  was  established  and  chose  reaction 
as  the  pattern  of  social  action. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  Bavaria  and  Hungary,  just  as 
in  Russia  in  1917,  a  Communist  revolution  took  place 
when  the  following  five  conditions  were  simultaneously 
present:  (1)  disintegration  of  the  army;^°  (2)  a  sudden 
and  drastic  increase  of  the  population  of  the  capital; 
(3)  sudden  "impoverishment  of  the  masses'V^  (4)  a  very 
weak  government;  and  (5)  a  strong  revolutionary  group. 

In  addition  to  these  two  cases  of  complete  imitation, 
there  have  been  a  few  cases  of  partial  imitation.  In  Bul- 
garia, from  1920  to  1923,  the  order  was  that  of  the  class 
dictatorship  of  the  peasants,  organized  by  the  peasant 
party  under  the  leadership  of  Stamboliski.  The  leader 
imitated  Russia  in  that  a  one  party  regime  was  estab- 
Hshed;  all  other  parties  were  disbanded  and  free  discus- 
sion was  prohibited.  The  social  reforms  were  rather 
moderate.  An  agrarian  reform  was  carried  out,  but  could 
not  gain  great  momentum  since,  in  Bulgaria,  big  landed 
estates  were  almost  unknown.  Two  sets  of  co-operatives 
were  created  to  take  over  the  function  of  distribution,  but 
the  union  of  peasants'  co-operatives  received  great  privi- 
leges as  compared  with  the  one  devoted  to  the  other 
classes  of  the  population.  Labor  service  was  introduced, 
anticipating  later  German  measures.  On  June  9,  1923,  the 
regime  was  overthrown  by  a  democratic  conspiracy  under 

20  The  difference  was  this:  in  Russia,  the  disintegration  of  the  army 
was  mainly  effected  by  the  defeatist  propaganda  of  the  Bolsheviks 
launched  by  way  of  abusing  the  democratic  institutions  granted  by  the 
Provisional  Government.  In  Bavaria  and  Hungary,  the  armies  first  dis- 
integrated under  the  blows  of  the  enemy,  and  then  the  Commimist 
propaganda  was  launched. 

21  The  impoverishment  of  the  masses,  though  in  another  meaning,  was 
considered  by  the  Marxists  as  one  of  the  necessary  prerequisites  of  their 
revolution  (see  above,  section  2). 
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the  leadership  of  Professor  Tsankov.  In  the  meantime, 
Bulgarian  ideas  gained  strong  support  in  Horvatia,  where 
the  leaders  started  dreaming  of  a  Green  International 
uniting  the  ruling  peasant  parties  of  the  world. 

About  the  same  time  one  of  the  earlier  aspects  of  the 
Russian  revolution  was  imitated  in  Italy:  the  workers 
occupied  the  factories.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  sit- 
down  strikes,  but,  with  the  difference  that  the  employees 
decided  to  continue  working,  no  longer  for  the  owners, 
but  for  their  own  profit.  The  plan  collapsed  because  the 
banks  refused  to  grant  credits  and  even  to  pay  money 
from  the  accounts  of  tlie  occupied  factories. ^^ 

Much  later,  in  the  thirties,  some  aspects  of  Russian 
Communism  were  imitated  in  revolutionary  Spain.  Under 
the  instigation  of  anarchosyndicalists,  the  workers  "social- 
ized" factories  and  started  running  them  for  their  im- 
mediate profit.  The  "Loyalist"  government  proclaimed 
the  partition  of  latifundia  and  ordered  the  formation  of 
collective  farms  on  the  Russian  pattern;  but  all  this  re- 
mained on  paper.  The  violent  antireligious  aspect  of  the 
Russian  revolution  was  also  imitated  in  Spain.  The  move- 
ment never  received  definite  shape  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  victory  of  the  nationalists. 

Outside  of  Europe,  Communism  became  the  official 
pattern  of  social  organization  in  certain  parts  of  China, 
dominated  by  the  so-called  Eighth  Army.  The  sparse  re- 
ports about  the  social  reforms  enforced  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  permit  us  to  state  that,  in  Chinese,  the 
word  Communism  means  something  substantially  differ- 


22  In  Russia,  after  the  Communist  Revolution,  tlie  workers  were 
officially  proclaimed  to  have  won  the  factories  for  themselves,  but  very 
soon  they  were  ousted  from  any  participation  in  management  by  tlie 
new  bureaucracy. 
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ent  from  its  significance  in  European  languages.  This  is 
only  natural,  since  China  is  not  a  member  of  Western 
civilization  and  so  the  ideas  of  Western  origin  cannot 
be  applied  to  her  without  being  completely  deformed. 

For  the  understanding  of  Communist  society  as  a  type 
of  social  organization  the  events  and  movements  men- 
tioned in  this  section  do  not  contribute  anything  of  im- 
portance. In  reality,  the  Communist  type  of  society  is 
given  in  one  instance  only,  the  Russian. 


Chapter  3 
FASCIST  SOCIETY 


Communism  can  be  miderstood  as  an  attempt  to  trans- 
form society  in  accordance  with  a  plan  derived  from 
a  definite  doctrine  estabhshed  prior  to  action.  Fascism  is 
an  attempt  to  create  a  new  social  order  on  the  basis  of 
a  doctrine  to  be  derived  out  of  action.  In  Fascism  the 
old  British  slogan  "wait  and  see"  is  reverted  into  the  rule 
"act  and  see." 

Two  Communist  societies  must  inevitably  be  very 
much  alike  because  of  the  identity  of  the  underlying 
doctrine  and  of  its  abstract  character.  Two  Fascist  socie- 
ties, on  the  other  hand,  must  be  different  because  of  the 
national  element  inherent  in  the  Fascist  doctrine.  "Fas- 
cism is  not  a  commodity  for  export,"  Mussolini  once  s'aid. 
This  statement  contains  both  truth  and  fallacy.  The 
particular  Italian  configuration,  then  being  adapted  to 
the  Italian  tradition,  could  not  be  repeated  elsewhere; 
but  the  combination  of  structural  principles  materialized 
in  that  configuration  could  be  reproduced.  This  makes 
the  term  "Fascism"  equivocal,  since  it  can  be  applied  both 
to  the  specific  Italian  configuration  and  to  the  general 
social  type.  In  the  first  case.  Fascism  can  be  opposed  to 
National  Socialism;  in  the  second.  National  Socialism 
appears  to  be  a  variety  of  Fascism.  Throughout  this  book, 

48 
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the  term  will  be  used  in  the  broader  meaning  except 
where  particular  Italian  institutions  will  be  discussed. 

Despite  the  great  variations  in  Fascist  society,  the 
internal  unity  of  the  Fascist  order  is  beyond  question. 
More  exactly,  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  the  course  of  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  a  very  definite  social  process  could 
be  observed  within  the  family  of  Western  nations  which 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  what  we  call  today  the  Fascist 
order.  It  started  in  1922  when  Italy  accepted  and  began 
to  operate  a  new  form  of  social  organization  invented  by 
a  group  of  men  headed  by  Mussolini.  The  process  con- 
tinued in  the  form  of  the  diffusion  of  the  new  social 
invention  by  means  of  imitation.  In  the  course  of  this 
process,  one  of  the  receptive  areas,  Germany,  became  an- 
other model  for  imitation  so  that,  in  the  latter  stage  of  the 
process,  diffusion  into  new  areas  was  complicated  by 
interplay  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  centers. 

The  scope  of  the  process  we  already  know  ( Chapter  1 ) . 
Early  in  1938,  these  countries  were  Fascist  or  at  least 
significantly  influenced  by  Fascist  ideas:  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  Greece. 

As  usually  happens,  on  the  periphery  of  the  area  of 
imitation  the  reproduction  of  the  basic  models  was  less 
complete  than  in  the  very  center.  Significant  departures 
from  the  "pure  type"  of  Fascist  society  were  observable 
in  Portugal  and  Austria,  because  of  simultaneous  rec- 
ognition of  the  Catholic  social  doctrine,  which  made 
impossible  the  deification  of  the  state  and  conflict  with 
religion.  Only  superficial  was  the  impact  of  Fascism  in 
Yugoslavia.  On  the  other  hand,  outside  the  zone  of  real 
penetration.  Fascist  movements  or  parties  existed  and 
exerted  pressure  on  the  democratic  framework  of  the 
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countries  involved.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  Norway 
and  the  Netherlands,  these  movements,  later  on,  substan- 
tially contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  same  nations  by 
Fascist  aggressors.  Only  in  a  few  democratic  countries, 
among  them  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  could 
these  movements  be  checked  before  they  were  able  to 
provoke  irreparable  harm. 

Has  not  the  Fascist  movement  gained  victory  in  part 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere?  Two  countries,  Brazil  and 
Argentina,  must  be  scrutinized  from  this  aspect.  As  to 
Brazil,  a  very  careful  investigation^  has  shown  that  Vargas' 
dictatorship  was  not  of  the  Fascist,  but  rather  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type  prevailing  in  Latin-American  countries. 
A  little  more  dubious  is  the  case  of  Argentina,  especially 
because  of  the  Axis  sympathies  of  her  governments  after 
the  coup-d'etat  of  1943.  A  final  judgment  is,  however, 
impossible  because  reliable  information  is  lacking. 


The  case  of  Argentina  poses  a  general  problem:  what 
is  the  criterion  of  Fascist  societv?  In  other  words,  what 
traits  must  obtain  in  a  society  in  order  that  we  may  term 
it  Fascist? 

To  answer  this  question,  a  procedure  must  be  used 
which  is  known  as  the  formulation  of  an  ideal  or  pure 
type.  A  model  of  thought  must  be  found  to  which  none  of 
the  particular  phenomena  would  entirely  correspond,  but 
which  would  form  the  best  possible  approximation  to 
grasp  their  internal  unity.  We  often  speak  of  English  or 
American  democracy,  but  are  also  often  told  that  there 


IK.  Lowenstein,  Brazil  under  Vargas  (1942). 
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are  no  such  things.  The  objectors  point  to  such  facts  as 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  big  landed  estates,  the  "pubhc 
schools"  in  England;  to  plutocracy  or  to  the  rule  of 
political  machines  in  the  United  States.  The  truth  is  that 
the  principle  of  democracy  is  realized  in  both  countries, 
but  not  in  a  logically  pure  form.  However,  this  statement 
would  have  been  meaningless  if  we  had  in  mind  no  idea 
about  what  "pure"  democracy  means. 

A  certain  amount  of  arbitrariness  is  involved  in  this 
procedure.  In  full  recognition  of  this  danger,  these  fea- 
tures may  be  offered  as  the  necessary  traits  of  the  Fascist 
type  of  social  organization: 

1.  The  nation  is  dominated  by  ultranationalism  com- 
bined with  the  sublimation  of  the  value  of  the  state. 
Greatness  and  the  welfare  of  the  totality  is  the  professed 
end  of  the  policies  in  Fascist  society.  Similar  ends  are 
often  professed  in  other  societies  too.  The  distinctive 
point  is  the  stress  laid  on  the  term  "totality."  The  totahty 
is  the  nation,  or  personified  cultural  tradition,  in  the 
Italian  variety.  It  is  the  race,  or  the  biological  succession, 
of  generations,  in  the  German  variety.  This  ultimate  value 
is  given  a  purely  singularistic  treatment:  not  the  nation 
or  the  race  is  considered  the  ultimate  value,  but  this 
nation  or  this  race.  In  consequence,  every  particular 
Fascist  society  looks  for  a  particular  value  belonging  just 
to  it  and  justifying  its  supremacy  or  at  least  its  independ- 
ent existence.  This  is  the  Roman  Imperial  tradition  for 
Italy,  the  supremacy  of  the  Nordic  race  in  Germany, 
Poland's  mission  to  protect  the  West  from  the  barbarian 
East,  Austria's  mission  to  bring  the  German  Kultur  to 
the  peoples   of  the  Danubian  basin,   etc. 

A  corollary  of  this  principle  is  intolerance  exercised 
against  national  minorities,   or  against  aggregations   of 
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persons  who  live  in  the  framework  of  the  nation  but  do 
not  share  the  nation's  supreme  values.  Therefore,  such 
minorities  have  to  disappear  through  forcible  assimilation 
or  extermination  —  or  they  must  be  ostentatiously  put 
outside  the  framework  of  the  nation  and  become  outcasts. 

In  foreign  ajffairs,  ultranationalism  is  conducive  to 
aggressiveness,  the  inclination  to  conquest  and  subjuga- 
tion of  neighbors.  Naturally,  this  trait  may  appear  fully 
only  in  the  larger  Fascist  states.  Mussolini's  imperial 
dream.  Hitler's  New  Order,  meaning  the  domination  of 
Europe  by  the  Germans,  are  the  conspicuous  examples. 
But  let  us  not  forget  about  the  expansionist  tendency  of 
Poland  (Lithuania,  Teschen),  Hungary  (reconquest  of 
the  provinces  lost  in  1918),  Rumania  (reconquest  of 
Bessarabia  and  acquisition  of  a  vast  area  east  of  it),  Bul- 
garia (revival  of  Great  Bulgaria,  approximately  in  the 
frontiers  given  her  by  the  short-lived  treaty  of  St. 
Stephano,  1878),  Spain  (with  an  eye  on  French  Morocco, 
perhaps  on  other  French  possessions ) . 

2.  The  social  and  economic  organization  characteristic 
of  Liberal  society  is  drastically  transformed  into  a  new 
order  midway  between  individualism  and  collectivism. 
Thus  class  structure  is  maintained,  but  class  struggle  is 
abolished;  the  principle  of  economic  self-interest  is  pre- 
served, but  the  activity  of  all  economic  agents,  business- 
men and  workingmen,  is  made  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  the  totality.  In  the  realm  of  social  organization  Fascist 
society  emphatically  opposes  itself  to  the  individual- 
ism of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century,  and  thus 
receives  a  definite  anticapitalist  shape.  It  opposes  itself 
equally  to  collectivism  inherent  in  the  socialist  doctrine 
reahzed  in  Russia  under  Communist  rule.  The  anti- 
Communist    outbursts    of    Hitler    are    in    everybody's 
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memory;  but  in  quite  a  few  speeches  of  the  Fascist  leaders 
the  capitahst  order  was  criticized  in  terms  ahnost  iden- 
tical with  those  used  by  Marx  and  Lenin. 

3.  The  state  is  given  a  ne  plus  ultra  authoritarian  or- 
ganization. The  main  feature  is  the  leadership  principle, 
which  in  Fascist  doctrine  is  vindicated  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  is  derived  from  the  concept  of  totality.  The 
nation  or  the  race,  as  we  view  it,  is  the  unity  of  genera- 
tions, past,  present,  and  future.  This  makes  democracy 
impossible  since  it  may  be  based  on  the  will  of  the 
present  generation  only.  The  actual  will  of  the  sequence 
of  generations,  including  those  to  come,  can  in  Fascist 
doctrine  be  manifested  only  by  an  individual  endowed 
with  rather  supernatural  power.  Second,  the  principle 
is  also  derived  from  the  idea  that  the  state  is  the  ultimate 
value.  The  state  is  not  the  mass,  not  the  officials,  but  the 
elite  forming  the  ruling  party.  And  since  the  party  easily 
can  be  identified  with  the  leader,  there  is  the  tendency 
to  identify  the  leader  with  the  state  and  thus  to  make 
him  the  ultimate  value. 

In  Fascist  society,  the  leader  is  supplemented  by  the 
"ruling  party"  ~  in  the  same  meaning  as  in  Communist 
society  —  and  is  surrounded  commonly  by  institutions  in 
which  the  principle  of  democracy  is  rendered  lip  service. 
Thus,  the  political  organization  of  the  Fascist  state  is 
tripartite,  and  this  is  one  of  the  traits  distinguishing 
Fascist  dictatorships  from  old  style  dictatorships  repro- 
ducing the  model  of  monarchy  of  the  past  centuries. 

4.  The  authoritarian  structure  of  the  state  once  more 
reappears  in  the  scheme  of  managed  culture  under  which 
the  activity  of  cultural  agents  is  positively  guided  by 
state  agencies.  Everything  must  be  done  within  the 
nation  (the  political  organization),  nothing  against  the 
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nation  or  outside  of  the  nation,  said  Mussolini.  Individ- 
uals are  related  to  each  other  through  the  medium  of 
totality,  or  of  one  of  its  spheres  —  political,  economic, 
cultural,  aesthetic,  religious,  etc. 

The  tendency  of  the  Fascist  state  to  interfere  with 
every  aspect  of  cultural  life  is  the  very  cause  of  permanent 
difficulties  with  religion  which  it  acclaims  so  long  as 
religion  is  subsei-vient  to  the  desires  of  the  rulers,  but 
attacks  if  it  displays  any  kind  of  independence. 

Concenti-ation  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  charismatic 
leader;  the  existence  around  him  of  a  ruling  party;  aggres- 
sive nationalism  in  relations  with  other  states  and  with 
national  minorities  within  the  state;  curb  of  economic 
freedom  with  maintenance  of  the  class  structure  of  so- 
ciety; interference  of  the  state  with  all  aspects  of  cultural 
life  —  these  are  the  traits  of  Fascist  society.  Almost  every 
one  of  them  may  be  found  also  outside  of  Fascist  society, 
so  that  the  presence  of  one  or  two  of  them  is  not  con- 
clusive. Only  their  combination  and,  perhaps,  their  pres- 
ence in  a  most  acute  and  violent  form,  is  the  criterion  of 
the  Fascist  transfiguration  of  a  society.  Where  these 
conditions  are  not  completely  fulfilled,  we  may  speak  of 
Fascist  tendency,  or  of  semi-Fascist  society. 


In  the  general  description  of  Fascist  society  both 
facts  and  ideas  were  used.  The  ideas  mentioned  form  the 
core  of  the  Fascist  doctrine.  It  is  a  meager  doctrine,  lack- 
ing precision,  consistency,  plausible  premises;  some  of 
its  principles  such  as  the  racial  theory,  may  be  easily 
refuted  on  the  basis  of  contemporary  empiric  knowledge 
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and  therefore  appear  as  survivals  of  prescientific  guesses 
invalidated  by  accurate  examination  of  the  problem  in- 
volved. Tv^o  questions  naturally  emerge  at  this  point  of 
our  discussion:  (1)  w^hence  has  this  doctrine  come?  and 
(2)  how  could  a  movement  dominated  by  this  impover- 
ished doctrine  gain  ascendancy  in  many  European  coun- 
tries, among  them  several  that  were  regarded  as  highly 
advanced? 

A  few  words  suflBce  in  regard  to  the  genealogy  of  the 
doctrine.  The  chief  component  elements  of  the  ItaHan 
original  have  been  ( 1 )  the  teaching  of  radical  revolution- 
ists in  the  early  twentieth  century,  especially  G.  Sorel,* 
and  (2)  nationalistic  and  "reactionary"  doctrines  in- 
augurated by  J.  de  Maistre  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  revived  in  the  twentieth  century  by  Charles 
Maurras  and  Leon  Daudet  in  France  and  Corradini  in 
Italy.' 

The  two  sources  seem  incompatible,  but  in  reality  they 
have  these  similar  traits:  (1)  hatred  and  contempt  of 
democracy,  especially  of  parliamentary  institutions,  and 
(2)  faith  in  the  providential  role  of  well-organized 
revolutionary  minorities. 

In  Germany,  the  nationalistic  line  of  thought  was  repre- 
sented by  a  whole  line  of  writers,  beginning  with  Herder 
and  Fichte,*  and  supplemented  by  a  long  tradition  of 

2  G.  Sorel  (1847-1922),  author  of  RSflections  sur  la  violence. 

2  Charles  Maurras  and  Leon  Daudet  were  the  leaders  of  Action 
Frangaise,  a  movement  which  combined  longing  for  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  with  reformation  of  society  on  corporative  principles.  Enrico 
Corradini   ( 1867-  )   poet  and  publicist,  friend  of  d'Annunzio,  was 

the  leader  of  the  nationalistic  school  of  thought  in  Italy. 

4  J.  G.  Herder  (1744-1803),  one  of  the  fathers  of  Romanticism.  J.  G. 
Fichte  (1762-1814),  German  philosopher;  his  Reden  an  die  deutsche 
Nation  ( 1807-1808 )  formed  the  backbone  of  resistance  against  the 
subjugation  of  Germany  by  Napoleon. 
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ideas  glorifying  war,  the  army,  victory,  and  conquest.® 
There  the  original  doctrine  was  also  reinforced  by  the 
racial  theory  as  formulated,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  the  Frenchman  Arthur  de  Gobineau, 
restated  around  1900  by  the  Englishman  Houston  Stewart 
Chamberlain,®  and  strengthened  by  antisemitic  ideas 
of  Russian  and  Austrian  origin.  Hitler  was  directly  imbued 
with  antisemitism  on  Austrian  soil  and  received  the 
Russian  ideas  on  the  subject  through  A.  Rosenberg,^  one 
of  his  spiritual  teachers. 

In  comparison  with  these  elements  borrowed  from 
different  sources,  original  elements  in  Fascist  doctrine  are 
few  and  unimportant.  The  most  interesting  one  is  perhaps 
the  heretical  economic  theory  of  Engineer  Feder,^  another 
of  Hitler's  teachers.  Feder  invented  the  slogan  of  "freedom 
from  usury,"  and  usury  he  identified  as  the  institution 
of  interest  on  loans.  His  idea  was  that  the  state  should 
grant  loans  without  interest  provided  that  the  money 
be  used  for  productive  purposes;  the  detrimental  effects 


s  Very  significant  is  the  case  of  the  historian,  H.  von  Treitschke 
(1834-1896).  Until  1866  he  was  classed  as  a  Liberal  and  was  opposed 
to  Bismarck's  power  politics.  The  Prussian  victory  over  Austria  ( 1866 ) 
completely  changed  his  vievi^oint.  He  entirely  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Hberals  and  was  converted  to  the  ideas  of  Prussianism  and  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Teutonic  race. 

^  Gobineaux,  see  note  4  in  Chapter  2.  Houston  S.  Chamberlain 
(1855-1926),  an  Englishman  who  adopted  German  nationality.  His 
Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1899)  contributed  very  much 
to  the  consolidation  of  pan-Germanic  ideology. 

■^  A.  Rosenberg,  author  of  The  Myth  of  the  Twentieth  Century  ( 1928 ) 
was  bom  in  Russia,  but  in  a  German  speaking  family.  Under  Hitler  he 
was  entrusted  vidth  the  final  molding  of  the  minds  of  young  men 
selected  to  become  the  leaders  in  the  next  generation. 

8G.  Feder  (1883-  )  is  the  author  of  "The  Manifesto  for  the 
Breaking  of  the  Slavery  of  Interest"  ( 1919 )  and  The  German  State  on 
National  and  Social  Foundation  (1932). 
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of  inflation  were  dismissed  by  saying  that  currency  thus 
issued  was  "guaranteed"  by  the  new  plants  and  mills. 
Very  significantly,  this  "original"  element  played  no  real 
part  in  the  Fascist  transformation  of  society.        c 

Fascist  society  emerged  as  the  result  of  revolutionary 
movements,  though  on  the  surface,  in  many  cases,  the 
transition  from  Liberal  to  Fascist  organization  was  given 
the  feature  or  legality:  Mussolini  was  appointed  Prime 
Minister  by  the  King  of  Italy,''  Hitler  became  Chancellor 
by  appointment  of  President  Hindenburg.^"  But  this 
superficial  legality  should  not  obfuscate  the  fact  that,  in 
reality,  the  shift  was  a  revolutionary  one. 

The  questions  considered  in  our  discussion  of  Com- 
munist society  arise  again  here.  Why  were  the  countries 
in  question  shaken  by  revolutions?  Why  did  these  revolu- 
tions receive  the  Fascist  mold?  We  know  that  the  best 
way  to  answer  the  first  question  is  the  verification  of  the 
social  tensions  which  existed  in  the  corresponding 
countries. 

The  most  serious  tension  observable  in  all  societies 
where  Fascist  revolutions  occurred  was  the  discrepancy 
between  the  democratic  form  of  government  and  the  real 
political  mentality  of  the  people.  In  many  countries  de- 
mocracy was  an  imported  commodity,  an  unreasonable 


^  As  the  result  of  the  famous  "March  on  Rome"  which  was  much 
more  a  demonstration  of  strength  of  Mussolini's  private  army  than  a 
miUtary  expedition. 

10  Who  despaired  of  the  possibility  to  continue  ruling  Germany  in 
the  form  of  a  "presidential  dictatorship"  as  it  was  done  under  Bruening 
(1930-1932),  von  Papen  (1932),  and  General  Schleicher  (1932-1933). 
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imitation  of  the  British  pattern  —  Englishmen  always 
were  quite  unhappy  about  the  eagerness  of  other  coun- 
tries to  imitate  their  political  institutions.  In  some  cases 
democracy  was  in  the  state  of  decay.  This  was  especially 
true  of  Italy  and  Spain  where  the  will  of  the  people  was 
replaced  by  the  rule  of  a  few  poHticians.  In  other  cases 
democracy  was  in  the  state  of  infancy,  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  which  was  the  multiplication  of  political  parties: 
twenty-eight  parties  competed  at  the  Latvian  elections  of 
1925,  despite  the  fact  that  the  nation  comprised  only 
about  2/2  million  individuals.  In  still  other  cases,  democ- 
racy was  regarded  with  animosity;  this  was  especially 
true  of  Germany  where  democracy  had  been  chosen  as 
the  lesser  evil  after  the  collapse  of  the  Imperial  order, 
the  other  choice  being  the  Soviet  system.  German  democ- 
racy, as  a  consequence,  degenerated  into  a  party  state, 
weak  and  uninspiring.  It  was  a  structure  in  which  poHcies 
were  determined  by  agreement  among  the  central  com- 
mittees of  the  leading  parties,  and  the  people's  role  was 
limited  to  the  determination  of  the  relative  weight  of 
these  centers  in  interparty  negotiations.^^ 

Another  important  tension  existed  between  the  national 
sentiment  strengthened  by  World  War  I  and  its  after- 
math, and  the  real  position  of  the  particular  society  v^dthin 
the  Greater  Society  of  Humanity.  Deception,  the  feeling 


1^  The  mechanism  is  this:  General  elections  take  place  according  to 
the  system  of  proportional  representation.  In  this  way  the  relative  weight 
of  each  party  in  the  electorate  is  established,  and  the  top  of  each  party 
is  given  seats  in  ParUament.  Since  the  rank-and-file  members  entirely 
depend  on  the  Central  Committees  for  renomtnation,  these  Committees 
are  able  to  usurp  the  power  of  the  Parliament.  They  form  and  dissolve 
coalition  governments  and  determine  the  policies  of  the  state  through 
negotiations  among  themselves,  and  the  Parliament  only  testifies  the 
results. 
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of  having  been  betrayed,  dominated  in  pre-Fascist  Italy .^^ 
The  sentiment  of  defeat  incompatible  with  high  national 
self-assertion  dominated  in  Germany  and  in  pre-Fascist 
Spain.  In  the  latter  case  it  had  been  caused  by  the  almost 
unbehevable  defeat  of  the  Spanish  army  by  Moroccan 
rebels.  In  Poland  there  was  a  great  discrepancy  between 
the  great  self-assertion  caused  by  her  resurrection  after 
125  years  of  partition  and  the  real  lack  of  cohesion  be- 
tween the  three  groups  of  Poles  liberated  from  three 
diflFerent  Empires.  In  the  Baltic  and  Balkan  countries  the 
danger  of  losing  independence  was  present;  this  can  be 
conceived  as  discrepancy  between  the  achieved  status 
and  patriotic  expectation. 

The  third  tension  was  due  to  the  contrast  between 
economic  expectations  and  actual  economic  conditions. 
A  lasting  situation  of  this  type  existed  in  Germany  whose 
population  could  continue  living  on  the  prewar  level 
only  on  condition  of  the  prewar  adjustment  to  the  world 
market,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  peace  treaty. 
Similar  conditions  were  notable  in  the  so-called  successor 
states,  or  in  states  which  emerged  on  the  ruins  of  the 
dismembered  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  Nothing  less 
than  a  customs  union  between  the  new  states  could  have 
guaranteed  them  economic  progress.  But  this  was  out  of 
the  question  because  of  political  considerations.  Poland 
and  the  Baltic  countries  suffered  from  the  loss  of  the 
tremendous  Russian  market  and,  in  general,  of  the  Rus- 
sian outlet  for  quite  a  few  ambitious  members  of  these 
nationalities.  The  tension  was  everywhere  reinforced 
by  the  world  depression  which  began  in  1929  and  con- 

12  The  London  treaty  (1915)  and  later  agreements  allowed  the 
Italians  to  expect  the  annexation  of  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  and 
a  large  area  in  Asia  Minor.  These  promises  were  not  honored  because  of 
President  Wilson's  opposition. 
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tinued  up  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  However, 
bad  economic  management  rather  than  insuperable  eco- 
nomic difficulties  entered  into  the  unfavorable  constella- 
tion of  circumstances  in  Italy,  Spain,  Poland,  and  the 
lesser  countries. 

Similar  conditions  existed  in  many  other  countries  but 
did  not  provoke  Fascist  revolutions.  Political  tension, 
defeat  and  economic  difficulties  were  present  in  Hungary; 
lack  of  national  cohesion  between  the  estranged  brothers 
of  the  Yugoslav  nation  was  present  in  the  Kingdom 
bearing  their  name.  In  both  countries  revolution  was 
averted  under  the  strong  leadership  of  King  Alexander 
in  Yugoslavia  and  Regent  Hortliy  in  Hungary;  in  both 
cases  the  solution  was  of  the  "reactionary"  type:  using 
the  strength  of  the  political  organization,  they  restored 
and  maintained  order.  In  neither  country,  however,  did 
the  solution  appear  final. 

On  the  other  hand,  social  tensions  of  high  magnitude, 
though  generally  confined  to  the  economic  realm,  did 
not  result  in  Fascist  revolutions  in  countries  where  the 
democratic  leadership  was  willing  and  able  to  carry  out, 
in  due  time,  great  social  reforms.  This  is  true  of  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  United  States. 
For  instance,  in  our  own  country  the  difficulties  of  the 
years  1932-1933  were  of  the  type  of  a  "prerevolutionary 
situation,"  but  they  were  mastered  by  social  reform  in  the 
right  direction. 

In  this  way,  the  fact  of  revolution  in  countries  which 
grew  Fascist  is  explained.  One  step  more  is  necessary: 
it  remains  to  be  explained  why  these  revolutions  turned 
Fascist,  despite  the  fact  that  Communist  revolution  was 
also  not  out  of  the  question  as  well  as  revolution  leading 
to  some  other  variety  of  social  organization.  Very  briefly 
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the    success    of    Fascism    can    be    explained    by    these 
considerations : 

1.  The  combination  of  nationaHsm,  anticapitahsm  with- 
out sociahzation,  and  authority  offered  by  the  Fascists 
better  appealed  to  the  masses  involved  than  the  combina- 
tion offered  by  the  Communists  which  was  international- 
ism, socialization  of  the  means  of  production  and,  accord- 
ing to  propaganda,  "absolute  liberty"  unknown,  they 
said,  in  bourgeois  democracies. 

2.  The  truth  about  the  disastrous  results  of  the  Russian 
experiment  was  well  known  and  played  the  part  of  a 
deterrent;,  even  the  Socialists  refrained  from  directly 
transforming  the  social  organization  according  to  their 
doctrine. 

3.  Leadership  was  better  in  Fascist  movements  than 
in  circles  which  would  have  preferred  to  maintain  the 
existing  order.  Leadership  is  often  best  in  radical  move- 
ments. More  exactly,  this  leadership  is  better  fitted  to 
deal  with  society  in  the  state  of  breakdov^oi  since,  in  such 
movements,  fanatics  abound,  and  fanaticism,  or  lack  of 
inhibitions,  is  a  great  asset  for  the  leader  of  a  revolution- 
ary movement.  This  explains  why,  in  conditions  of  break- 
down. Fascists  found  more  effective  leaders  than  those 
who  desired  to  preserve  the  Liberal  structure  of  the 
countries.  The  same  could  have  been  true  of  Communist 
leadership,  but  in  countries  where  Fascist  revolutions 
took  place.  Communist  leadership  was  very  poor  indeed, 
because  Moscow  did  not  tolerate,  in  the  Communist 
parties,  men  endowed  with  genuine  ability  of  leadership." 


13  The  main  difference  between  the  situation  in  Russia,  prior  to  the 
Communist  Revolution,  and  the  countries  in  question  is  this:  in  Russia, 
the  Communist  Party  was  a  movement  fighting  for  power  in  almost 
desperate  conditions,  while  in  other  cotmtries  the  Communist  parties 
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4.  In  some  cases,  the  bearers  of  power  in  the  frame- 
work of  democracy  preferred  abdication  in  favor  of  Fas- 
cists to  surrendering  power  to  the  Commmiists/*  In 
some  cases,  namely  in  Poland,  Spain,  and  Bulgaria,  the 
question  was  decided  by  military  struggle.  In  still  other 
cases,  namely  in  the  Baltic  countries,  Rumania  and 
Greece,  the  process  of  imitation  of  an  apparently  success- 
ful pattern  played  an  important  role. 

In  no  case  was  the  social  process  leading  to  Fascism 
determined  by  one  cause  only.  It  is  equally  wrong  to 
ascribe  the  success  of  Fascism  to  the  personal  ability  of 
Mussolini  and  Hitler,  or  to  the  intrigues  of  big  business- 
men trembling  before  the  rising  tide  of  Communism,  or 
to  some  specific  characteristics  of  the  cultures  of  the 
people's  involved."  In  all  the  cases,  quite  a  few  social 
processes  intersected  in  time  and  space,  and  Fascist  revo- 
lution was  the  resultant  of  a  particular  combination  of 
forces.  The  similarity  of  the  interacting  forces  was  nat- 
urally not  accidental  since  all  the  events  under  discus- 
sion took  place  within  the  same  family  or  nations  endowed 
with  similar  cultures.  It  is  not  so  much  the  similarity,  as 
the  difference  of  the  outcome,  in  countries  which  turned 
Fascist  and  those  which  failed  to  do  so,  that  needs 
explanation.  The  difference  in  outcome  is  reducible  to  the 
absence,  in  the  framework  of  many  nations  belonging  to 
Liberal  society,  of  some  of  the  unfavorable  conditions 

gradually  became  auxiliaries  of  the  Conimunist  leaders  of  Russia,  paid 
and  directed  by  them.  These  leaders  wanted  to  be  strictly  obeyed  and 
did  not  realize  that,  eliminating  real  leaders,  they  undermined  the 
movement  they  wanted  to  promote. 

1*  This  obviously  was  the  case  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

15  The  latter  explanation  is  now  in  vogue  regarding  Germany.  The 
German  tradition  is  however  equivocal,  and  if  the  Communists,  or  the 
Liberals,  had  gained  the  victory,  this  could  have  been  equally  well 
explained  in  terms  of  specified  trends  in  German  thought. 
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mentioned  above,  and  to  the  ability  of  their  leaders  to 
deal  with  the  challenges  of  our  time  by  means  of  social 
reform. 

What  is  the  new  Fascist  order  which  societies  have 
chosen  as  their  way  of  salvation?  As  has  already  been 
stated,  its  ideal  or  pure  type  must  be  constructed.  This 
is,  very  definitely,  not  an  average  of  the  configurations 
which  have  actually  obtained,  but  an  extreme  configura- 
tion toward  which  the  individual  Fascist  societies  have 
moved.  To  formulate  it,  those  instances  must  be  primarily 
considered  in  which  the  Fascist  ideas  have  received  the 
clearest  and  most  conspicuous  manifestation,  and  this, 
naturally,  is  the  case  of  the  two  "centers  of  diflFusion," 
Italy  and  Germany.  Material  pertaining  to  imitations 
must  be  also  used,  to  test  the  degree  of  generality  of  the 
traits  and  trends  ingrained  in  the  basic  configurations. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Fascist 
society:  While  Communist  society  is,  at  least  at  face 
value,  primarily  economic.  Fascist  society  is  primarily 
political.  The  all-permeating  political  organization  of  a 
Fascist  state  is  a  combination  of  the  three  main  forms  of 
state  organization,  monarchy,  oligarchy,  and  democracy, 
with  the  first  dominating. 

The  element  of  monarchy  is  given  in  the  prominence 
of  the  Leader  who,  in  a  Fascist  society,  supersedes  all 
the  former  sources  of  power,  both  the  "will  of  the  people" 
which  is  supreme  in  real  democracies,  and  the  political 
committees  and  bosses  to  whom,  behind  the  screen  of 
democracy,  power  belongs  in  pseudo  democracies.  In 
some  cases  the  supreme  Leader  seems  to  share  power  with 
someone  else  —  a  monarch  or  a  president.  But,  so  long 
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as  a  Fascist  dictator  holds  the  reins  of  government,  a 
monarch  is  but  a  symbol,  with  no  real  power  at  all. 
Mussolini,  himself  originally  a  violent  antimonarchist, 
said  in  1923  that  "Monarchy  is  the  sacred  symbol  of  the 
nation."  During  the  years  of  his  rule  he  acted  in  accord 
with  this  idea,  showing  the  greatest  deference  toward 
the  crown  and  inviting  the  people  to  do  the  same.  But 
the  real  conditions  were  well  defined  by  him  one  year 
earlier  when  he  said  that  monarchy  had  been  spared 
because  the  King  had  in  due  time  acknowledged  the 
Fascist  revolution  and  given  Mussolini  power  despite 
the  lack  of  a  parliamentarian  majority  to  support  him. 
Had  the  King  opposed  the  revolution,  the  reign  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  would  have  been  terminated.  In  con- 
sequence, up  to  the  deathblow  inflicted  on  the  Fascist 
regime  in  the  course  of  the  war,  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  King  to  oust  Mussolini  would  have  been  considered 
a  revolution  and  could  easily  have  become  the  signal 
for  the  abolition  of  monarchy. 

In  Geraiany,  in  the  beginning,  a  kind  of  diarchy  was 
established:  on  January  30,  1933,  Hitler  was  appointed 
Chancellor,  but  President  Hindenburg  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  far-reaching  powers  granted  him  by  the 
Weimar  Constitution.^^  The  definitive  concentration  of 
power  in  Hitler's  hands  was  effected  by  the  Succession 
Act  of  August  1,  1934,  issued  on  the  day  before  the 
death  of  Hindenburg  who,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
died  not  as  President  of  the  German  Republic,  but  as 
ex-President,  for  this  law  abolished  tlie  office  of  President 
and  transferred  all  its  functions  to  the  Chancellor.  As 


1^  One  of  them  was  that  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  Chancellor. 
Another  was  the  power  to  issue  emergency  decrees;  on  the  latter  basis 
Hindenburg  had  ruled  Germany  from  1930  to  1933. 
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the  Constitution  was  based  on  the  principle  of  the  divi- 
sion of  executive  power  between  the  president  and  the 
chancellor,  this  law  brought  a  radical  change  in  the 
political  organization  of  Germany.  Hitler  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  called  President  of  the  Reich  and  gradually 
came  to  dislike  being  addressed  as  Chancellor.  Beginning 
with  1939,  he  could  not  be  addressed  otherwise  than 
as  the  Leader. 

The  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  one  be- 
longs to  the  very  nature  of  Fascist  society.  Portugal, 
where  a  team  of  friends.  President  Carmona  and  Premier 
Salazar,  have  ruled  for  almost  two  decades,  could  be 
pointed  to  as  an  exception;  but  Portugal  is  on  the  very 
periphery  of  Fascist  society. 

Whence  comes  the  one  leader?  In  some  cases,  the  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  Fascist  society  has  been  gained  by 
the  leader  of  a  victorious  political  organization,  endowed 
with  a  private  army;  this  happened  in  Italy,  Lithuania, 
and  Germany.  In  other  cases  leadership  was  assumed 
by  the  head  of  a  victorious  pronunciamento;  this  hap- 
pened in  Spain  (twice),  Poland,  and  Bulgaria.  In  still 
other  cases,  leadership  in  Fascist  society  was  assumed 
by  the  oflBcial  leader  of  pre-Fascist  society,  by  means  of 
transfiguration.  This  is  the  story  of  King  Carol  of  Rumania, 
President  Smetona  of  Lithuania,  Premier  Ulmanis  of 
Latvia,  and  Premier  Metaxas  in  Greece.  Similar  was  the 
development  in  Yugoslavia  and  Hungary  where  mon- 
archy of  the  patrimonial  style  gradually  shifted  toward 
leadership  in  the  Fascist  style.  In  Bulgaria,  King  Boris 
was  able  to  attract  toward  himself  power  initially  gained 
by  a  military  leader. 

The  power  of  the  Leader  in  Fascist  society  is  of  the 
charismatic  type,  or  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  he 
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is  endowed  with  more  than  natural  ability  to  grasp 
correctly  social  situations  and  to  predict  and  mold  the 
future  development.  This  power  cannot  be  derived  from 
any  constitution  or  legal  institution.  It  is  there  before  any 
law;  law  can  only  create  a  framework  in  which  this 
ultimate  will  can  be  manifested.  In  Germany,  the  official 
doctrine  was  that  the  law  from  which  the  Leader  derived 
his  authority  emanated  from  the  very  national  soul.  He 
was  the  executive  of  the  will  of  the  people.  The  goal 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  people,  but  the  leader  was 
supposed  intuitively  to  know  the  goal.  In  Italy,  the  same 
doctrine  was  expressed  in  the  official  slogan:  "Mussolini 
is  always  right." 

The  charismatic  character  of  leadership  did  not,  how- 
ever, preclude  the  introduction  of  the  leader's  position 
into  the  framework  of  the  Constitution.  In  Italy  this 
happened  through  the  law  of  December  24,  1925,  which 
made  Mussolini  "chief  of  the  government,"  independent 
of  parliamentary  vote;  the  same  law  endowed  his  life  and 
bodily  integrity  with  the  same  sanction  as  those  of  the 
King  —  a  situation  quite  exceptional  in  a  monarchy.  In 
Germany,  the  institutionalization  of  the  power  of  the 
Leader  took  place  on  the  basis  of  the  Enabling  Act  of 
March  24,  1933,  which  gave  to  the  cabinet,  headed  by 
the  leader,  the  power  to  change  any  law,  the  constitution 
itself  included.  Since  according  to  the  Constitution  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  are  appointed  and  dismissed  by 
the  President,  on  the  advice  of  the  Chancellor,  and  since, 
after  the  Succession  Act,  Hitler  united  the  two  positions  in 
his  person,  the  manipulation  of  the  law  through  the 
Enabling  Act  became  his  personal  privilege.  A  good 
illustration  of  the  situation  which  obtained  can  be  seen 
in  the  semiofficial  publication  of  laws  in  Nazi  Germany. 
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After  the  rise  of  the  National  Socialist  regime,  German 
laws  were  at  first  published  under  the  title  "Laws  of  the 
Cabinet  Adolph  Hitler."  Very  soon  after  the  publication 
of  the  Succession  Act  the  title  was  changed  to  "Laws  of 
Adolph  Hitler." 

New  constitutions  consecrating  the  position  of  the 
Leader  were  issued  in  Poland  ( 1935 ) ,  Lithuania  ( 1938 ) , 
and  Rumania  (1938);  a  similar  constitution  was  being 
elaborated  in  Spain  under  Primo  de  Rivera.^^  In  this 
regard,  Fascist  society  is  opposed  to  Communist  society 
where  the  leadership  principle  plays  a  similar  part, 
but  is  officially  repressed  behind  "Soviet  and  Party 
democracy." 

It  has  been  asserted  above  that  the  power  of  the 
Leader  is  unlimited.  To  prove  this  statement  it  is  con- 
venient to  make  a  cursory  review  of  the  forces  which 
could  check  him. 

Could  it  be  the  monarchy  where  it  coexisted  with 
Fascist  dictatorship?  We  have  already  seen  that  it  was 
not  the  case.  In  Spain,  monarchy  fell  together  with  the 
dictatorship  it  permitted  to  assume  power.  Very  probably, " 
the  same  will  be  the  case  in  the  majority  of  Fascist  states 
defeated  in  this  war  —  Italy,  Greece,  Yugoslavia.^® 

Could  it  be  the  Constitution?  Though,  at  face  value, 
the  democratic  constitutions  were  not  repealed  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  they  were  so  manipulated  as  to  make  them 
meaningless,  and  in  the  minor  Fascist  states  new  constitu- 


^^  The  formation  of  the  Pohsh  government  in  exile  on  the  basis  of  this 
authoritarian  Constitution  has  been  adroitly  used  in  Communist  propa- 
ganda. It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  was  a  major  blunder  committed 
when  the  Munich  appeasers  still  presided  over  the  destinies  of  England 
and  France. 

18  Probably,  not  in  Rtmiania,  where  King  Michael  was  given  the 
chance  to  play  the  part  of  the  liberator  of  the  country  from  Fascism. 
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tions  were  elaborated  making  the  position  or  the  leader 
invulnerable. 

Could  it  be  the  parliament?  When  discussing  the  demo- 
cratic feature  of  the  Fascist  state  we  will  see  that  the 
question  must  be  answered  negatively. 

Could  it  be  the  Cabinet?  A  peculiar  procedure  was  used 
in  Italy  showing  the  real  correlation  of  power  between 
the  Leader  and  his  cabinet.  This  was  the  practice  of 
rotation  according  to  which  a  number  of  ministers  were 
dismissed  at  the  same  time  and  replaced  by  other  per- 
sons from  the  Leader's  immediate  surrounding.  OflB- 
cially  this  system  was  explained  by  the  desire  of  the 
Leader  to  give  the  experience  of  government  to  a  large 
number  of  collaborators.  Very  probably,  the  real  reason 
was  quite  different  —  namely,  the  desire  to  make  it  clear 
that  every  person,  however  high  his  rank  in  the  state, 
owed  his  position  to  the  Leader,  and  the  desire  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  rival  leaders  who  might  be 
supported  by  persons  who  for  a  long  time  had  worked 
under  their  orders.  Other  practices  have  been  used  in 
different  Fascist  societies,  but  everywhere  the  dependence 
of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  on  the  leader  has  been 
complete. 

Could  it  be  the  bureaucracy  and  the  courts?  Bureaucracy 
may  become  a  strong  force  within  the  state.  Aware  of 
this  danger,  Mussolini  issued  a  law  which  granted  the 
government  the  right  to  dismiss  all  civil  and  military 
officers  who  did  not  furnish  a  full  guarantee  of  loyalty, 
or  who  showed  a  lack  of  sympathy  toward  the  policy  of 
the  government.  A  similar  measure  was  enacted  in  Ger- 
many. There,  the  judicial  courts  had  been  one  of  the 
glories  of  "the  old  regime."  Had  they  been  permitted 
to  exist  in  the  old  form,  they  would  necessarily  have 
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formed  a  barrier  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  One.  There- 
fore, after  the  failure  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Germany 
to  comply  with  the  desires  of  the  Leader  in  the  famous 
case  of  the  Reichstag  fire,  a  law  was  enacted  (April  4, 
1934)  which  transferred  political  trials  to  the  "People's 
Courts"  which  did  not  enjoy  the  independence  of  the  old 
courts.  As  it  depended  on  the  executive  power  to  have 
anybody  tried  by  these  courts,  the  judicial  system  could 
no  longer  form  an  obstacle  against  the  arbitrary  acts  of 
the  Leader. 

Could  it  be  the  local  self-government  or  the  federal 
structure  of  the  state?  In  this  regard,  the  German  example 
is  conclusive.  When  Hitler  gained  power,  many  experts 
in  German  affairs  predicted  tliat  German  federalism 
would  present  an  important  check.  Even  Bismarck,  the 
Iron  Chancellor,  had  been  unable  to  destroy  it  and  to 
concentrate  all  power  in  Berlin.  Where  Bismarck  failed. 
Hitler  succeeded.  By  gradual  steps  he  completely  an- 
nihilated the  existence  of  the  individual  German  states. 
Through  the  law  of  March  5,  1933,  the  National  Socialist 
Party  was  given  dominance  in  the  local  parliaments.  In 
addition  to  this,  governors  were  appointed  to  these  states. 
On  January  30, 1934,  the  local  parliaments  were  abolished. 
The  final  step  was  made  on  January  30,  1935;  on  that  day 
a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  the  appointment  of  the 
cabinets  of  the  individual  states  by  the  government  of  the 
Reich,  i.e.,  by  the  leader. 

Thus,  every  possible  obstacle  to  the  display  of  power 
by  the  One  was  eliminated.  A  position  was  created  for 
the  Leader  almost  unequaled  in  history.  A  great  problem 
was  however  simultaneously  posed  —  the  problem  of 
succession.  In  Italy,  the  Great  Council  of  Fascism,  an 
institution  to  which  we  will  return  below,  had  to  list 
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three  candidates  for  the  oflBce  of  the  Chief  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Leader  of  the  Party,  in  the  case  of  vacancy, 
and  the  King  had  to  choose  from  among  these.  In 
Germany,  according  to  the  Succession  Act,  the  President- 
Chancellor  must  appoint  his  successor.  In  Poland,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  of  1935,  the  President  must  be 
elected  by  the  people  out  of  two  candidates,  one  nomi- 
nated by  tlie  President  and  the  other  by  the  National 
Assembly;  if  their  choice  coincides,  no  election  is  neces- 
sary. On  paper,  everything  seems  to  be  perfect.  But 
it  is  a  great  question  whether  charismatic  leadership  can 
be  transferred  by  legal  enactment.  History  has  already 
solved  the  question  by  eliminating  the  major  Fascist 
regimes  together  with  their  creators  and  first  leaders: 
no  successor  had  to  take  over  after  Mussolini  was  ex- 
ecuted, April  25,  1945,  by  anti-Fascists,  and  no  real 
succession  was  opened  after  Hitler's  suicide. 

The  second  element  in  the  political  order  of  Fascism 
is  the  ruling  party,  the  oligarchic  feature  in  the  tripartite 
structure. 

What  group  is  ascribed  the  status  of  the  ruling  party? 
Naturally,  if  a  militant  group  successfully  achieves  a 
revolution  and  sees  its  leader  ascending  to  supreme  power, 
the  group  becomes  the  ruling  party.  This  was  the  case 
of  the  Fascist  Party  in  Italy,  of  the  Iron  Wolves  in 
Lithuania,  of  the  National  Socialists  in  Germany,  of  the 
Peasants'  Union  in  Latvia,  of  the  Falange  in  Spain  ( 1938 ) . 
In  Poland,  the  group  of  "the  colonels,"  of  which  Pilsud- 
ski  had  been  the  head,  acquired  the  function  of  a  ruling 
party.  In  other  cases  the  ruling  party  was  artificially 
created.  This  was  the  case  in  Spain  (1923)  where  the 
Patriotic  Union  was  organized  by  the  leader,  in  Estonia 
where  President  Pacts  organized  the  Patriotic  Party,  and 
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in  Rumania  ( 1938 )  where  the  National  Renaissance  Front 
was  created  by  the  King  turned  Fascist  leader.  Ruling 
parties  were  also  artificially  created  in  Portugal  under 
the  name  of  the  National  Union  and  in  Austria,  under 
the  name  of  the  Patriotic  Union.  In  this  regard,  the  two 
states,  though  separated  from  the  other  Fascist  states  by 
their  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  social  doctrine,  did  not 
depart  from  the  ideal  type  of  Fascist  society.  In  some 
cases  artificial  creations  superseded  the  original  rul- 
ing parties;  this  happened  in  Lithuania  (1930)  where 
the  National  Union  was  created  after  the  overthrow 
of  Valdemaras  and  his  Iron  Wolves,  and  in  Poland  where 
the  Camp  of  National  Unity  was  organized  (1937)  to 
give  the  Fascist  regime  a  stronger  basis.  Naturally,  the 
ruling  parties  continuing  genuine  combat  movements 
proved  to  be  much  stronger  than  the  artificial  organiza- 
tions created  by  the  leaders.  The  reason  is  obvious:  In 
the  former  case,  joining  the  movement  was  a  dangerous 
step  since  struggle  was  still  ahead  and  its  outcome  un- 
certain; in  the  latter  case,  power  was  aheady  secured 
and  to  join  the  party  involved  no  danger.  Only  believers 
joined  in  the  former,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  majority 
of  recruits  were  profiteers  and  self-seekers  ready  to  desert 
the  movement  on  perceiving  danger  or  cessation  of  bright 
perspectives. 

Everywhere  the  ruling  party  was  also  the  unique  party. 
The  structure  was  first  applied  in  Spain  ( 1924;  uno£Bcially, 
the  Socialist  party  continued  to  be  tolerated),  and  in 
Italy  through  the  Public  Security  Act  of  November  11, 
1926.  The  National  Socialist  regime  in  Germany  joined 
the  pattern  a  few  months  after  its  rise  (June  14,  1933), 
and  so  did  the  Fascist  regimes  in  the  majority  of  the 
states  where  they  were  established.  Exceptional  has  been 
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the  case  of  Poland  where  for  years  the  existence  of  former 
parties  was  not  prohibited  though  their  activity  was 
seriously  curbed;  it  was  only  in  1937  that  the  newly 
created  Camp  of  National  Unity  was  given  the  status  of 
the  unique  party. 

The  structure  of  the  ruling  party  in  Fascist  society  was 
naturally  based  on  the  principle  of  leadership.  It  renewed 
itself  by  co-optation  and  purge.  No  words  were  uttered 
about  party  democracy.  All  officers  were  appointed;  there 
were  no  committees,  except  on  the  highest  level  of  the 
organization.  No  party  elections  took  place.  The  structure 
was  not  so  much  bureaucratic,  as  mihtary. 

Within  the  party,  there  must  be  an  inner  circle  con- 
sisting of  the  immediate  aides  of  the  Leader.  Only  rarely 
was  it  organized.  The  most  conspicuous  case  was  that  of 
the  Grand  Council  of  Fascism  in  Italy,  created  in  1923. 
This  Council  which  consisted  of  members  de  jure  (the 
quadrumviri  of  the  March  on  Rome),  members  ex  officio 
(the  ministers  and  the  highest  party  officials),  and  of 
members  appointed  by  the  King  for  three  years  according 
to  the  advice  of  the  leader,  was  known  to  have  discussed 
with  relative  frankness  the  great  political  problems  of 
the  day  —  naturally,  if  invited  to  do  so  by  the  leader.  No 
accounts  of  its  proceedings  were  ever  published,  but 
quite  a  few  important  decisions  of  the  government  were 
announced  immediately  after  the  closure  of  the  Council's 
session. 

What  can  be  the  functions  of  the  ruling  party?  Opin- 
ions are  divided.  Some  compare  it  with  a  church,  others 
consider  it  a  private  army.  Actually  the  functions  are: 
( 1 )  that  of  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  leader;  ( 2 ) 
that  of  a  source  from  which  all  officers  of  the  state  are 
taken;  (3)  that  of  supervising  the  activity  of  everyone; 
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(4)  that  of  the  source  of  cultural  inspiration,  "of  generat- 
ing anew  the  ideological  energies' V°  and  (5)  that  of  the 
supreme  defense  body  of  the  regime.  The  last  of  these 
functions  was  often  carried  out  by  a  special  organization 
attached  to  the  party  —  the  party  militia  in  Italy,  the 
Storm  Troops  in  Germany. 

Despite  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  leadership 
principle  and  of  the  ruling  party,  the  statement  that 
Fascism  is  the  highest  form  of  democracy  was  often 
repeated  in  the  leaders'  speeches.  To  make  it  plausible, 
institutions  belonging  to  the  pre-Fascist  order  were  pre^ 
served  after  Fascist  revolutions.  Most  instructive  is  the 
case  of  Italy.  When  Mussolini  gained  power,  he  did  not 
dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  though,  in  it, 
his  party  formed  only  a  small  minority.  To  dominate  it, 
he  used  a  scheme  which  may  be  termed  "government  by 
threat."  He  frequently  placed  before  the  deputies  the 
alternative:  either  to  follow  him  or  to  see  the  institution 
abolished. ^°  Despite  the  docility  of  the  chamber,  the  next 
one  was  elected  according  to  a  scheme  which,  later  on, 
was  frequently  imitated  by  other  nations :  the  party  which 
received  more  votes  than  any  other  one  was  granted  two 
thirds  of  the  seats  in  the  chamber.  This  secured  Mussolini 
a  majority/^  but  did  not  ehminate  legal  opposition  which 
is  incompatible  with  the  very  principle  of  Fascism. 
Therefore,  in  1928,  a  new  electoral  law  was  enacted  ac- 
cording to  which  certain  corporations  and  other  organiza- 
tions designated  by  the  law  were  to  nominate  the 
candidates   from   among  which   the   Great   Council   of 

19  This  fvmction  is  related  to  the  managed  culture  aspect  of  Fascism. 

20  He  was  imitated  by  Pilsudski  who,  addressing  the  Chamber,  often 
used  such  profanities  that  his  speeches  could  not  be  published  without 
careful  cleansing. 

21  Because  the  elections  were  no  longer  free. 
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Fascism  was  to  compose  a  list  of  400  names.  This  list  was 
submitted  to  vote,  the  voters  being  entitled  to  vote  either 
yes  or  no  relative  to  the  list  as  a  whole.^^  Actually  this 
signified  the  transformation  of  the  chamber  into  a  House 
of  party  appointees.  But  the  significant  symbol  contained 
in  the  name  was  preserved.  The  final  step  was  made  by 
the  law  of  October  8,  1938,  which  created  the  Chamber 
of  Fasci  and  Corporations,  consisting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Fascism  ( high  party  oflBcials )  and  the  National 
Committee  of  Corporations  (the  executive  agency  of  the 
new  economic  structure,  on  which  more  below ) .  Opening 
the  new  legislature  on  March  23,  1939,  the  King  officially 
addressed  it  as  the  Thirtieth  Legislature;  in  this  way 
part  of  the  significant  symbol  continued  to  be  preserved. 
But  long  before  these  transformations,  the  chamber  had 
been  deprived  of  any  political  significance.  Its  sessions 
became  rare  and  short,  and  no  subject  could  any  longer 
be  placed  on  its  order  of  the  day  without  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  government. 

In  Germany,  the  Reichstag  was  maintained  and  the 
electoral  law  was  not  changed.  But  according  to  that 
law  the  voters  had  been  entitled  to  vote  only  for  candi- 
dates nominated  by  the  parties,  and  since  the  National 
Socialist  Party  had  become  the  only  party  they  could 
no  longer  vote  for  anybody  but  its  candidates.  Moreover, 
the  meetings  of  the  Reichstag  were  infrequent  and  brief. 
In  the  first  three  and  one  half  years  of  the  regime  the 
Reichstag  was  assembled  for  a  total  of  ten  hours  and 
forty  minutes.  The  symbol  was  preserved,  but  tlie  sub- 
stance had  gone. 

In  minor  Fascist  societies  the  representative  assemblies 

22  If  the  list  were  rejected  by  the  electorate,  elections  according  to  the 
preceding  pattern  had  to  take  place. 
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were  given  a  structure  making  them  docile  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  leader.  In  Spain,  in  1927,  a  National 
Assembly  was  created  consisting  of  deputies  from  munic- 
ipal and  provincial  bodies,  of  the  Patriotic  Union,  of 
ex  officio  members  and  of  "personal  values"  appointed 
by  the  King.  In  Poland  the  Constitution  of  1935  ordered 
the  Senate  to  be  elected  from  candidates  nominated 
by  war  veterans  and  assimilated  persons,  and  the  Seim 
from  candidates  nominated  by  official  agencies. ^^  In 
Rumania,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  1938,  the  lower 
chamber  was  to  be  elected  by  four  corporations:  agricul- 
turalists, manual  workers,  business  and  intellectual 
workers.  The  Senate  was  to  be  composed  of  the  appointees 
of  the  King  and  of  representatives  of  professions.  Cam- 
paigning was  forbidden;  the  candidates  were  permitted 
to  publish  electoral  manifestoes  of  100  words  each  and 
their  photographs.  All  those  elected  had  to  join  the 
National  Renaissance  Front  and  to  wear  the  correspond- 
ing uniform. 

Nowhere  did  the  Fascist  leaders  permit  the  people, 
freely  to  prepare  elections  and  to  conduct  real  political 
campaigns.  Using  the  scheme  of  managed  culture  (see 
below)  they  monopolized  the  campaigns  for  themselves 
and  gave  no  chance  to  the  opposition.  Everywhere  their 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  since  the  returns  gave 
then  100  per  cent  of  the  votes.  The  unanimity  of  the  voters 
is  perhaps  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  the  fact, 
under  Fascism,  the  democratic  procedures  become  mere 
ceremonial  institutions. 


23  These  agencies  were  ordered  to  recognize  no  parties;  in  this  way, 
the  miracle  of  nonparty  elections  was  performed. 
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If  a  society  is  being  transformed  according  to  the 
Fascist  pattern,  the  model  of  private  enterprise  is  pre- 
served, and  with  it  the  division  of  society  into  classes. 
But  the  struggle  between  the  classes  is  aboUshed  as 
being  counter  to  national  unity,  while  the  activity  of  the 
economic  agents  is  directed  to  the  achievement  of  cor- 
porate ends.  This  general  pattern  appears  to  be  susceptible 
of  variation.  Italy  preserved  the  historically  given  struc- 
ture of  the  economic  enterprise  as  consisting  of  two 
economically  antagonistic  elements,  the  employers  and 
the  employees,  and  created  a  relatively  simple  system 
of  institutions  which  had  to  carry  out  the  two  main 
aims:  securing  social  peace  and  organizing  the  economic 
efforts  of  the  nation.  Germany  introduced  a  significant 
change  into  the  structure  of  individual  enterprise  and 
created  two  different  and  highly  comphcated  machineries 
to  achieve  the  two  ends  just  mentioned. 

In  the  process  of  diffusion,  the  Italian  pattern  found 
much  more  response  than  the  German. 

In  Italy,  according  to  the  laws  of  April  3  and  July  1, 
1926,  and  April  21,  1926,  each  of  the  class  elements  of 
every  individual  enterprise  was  included  in  a  corre- 
sponding class  organization.  This  was  attained  in  the 
following  manner.  In  each  economic  branch,  according 
to  the  territorial  xmits,  official  labor  unions  and  oflBcial 
employers'  unions  ( syndicates )  were  established.  Primary 
unions  were  combined  into  confederations,  and  these,  in 
their  turn,  were  combined  into  ten  confederations.^^  All 


2*  The    principle    of    duality    was    strictly    applied;    on    every    level, 
parallel  organizations  for  the  two  classes  were  formed. 
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were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Corpora- 
tions. The  law  did  not  forbid  the  parallel  existence  of 
free  unions.  The  official  unions,  however,  were  endowed 
with  such  privileges  with  respect  to  representation  of 
the  collective  interests,  payment  of  dues  and  regulation 
of  vocational  life,  that  the  free  unions  found  themselves 
unable  to  compete. ^^  The  last  of  these  unions,  the  General 
Confederation  of  Labor,  voluntarily  dissolved  January 
4,  1927. 

Social  peace  was  obtained,  first  of  all,  by  calling  the 
antagonistic  syndicates,  federations,  and  confederations 
to  enter  into  collective  contracts  which  had  to  regulate 
the  co-operation  of  the  classes.  Strikes  and  lockouts  were 
forbidden  under  the  threat  of  punishment. 

The  existence  of  such  a  system  did  not,  however,  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  industrial  conflicts.  Therefore  a 
procedure  for  their  settlement  was  provided  with  a 
differentiation  between  individual  and  collective  conflicts. 

Individual  conflicts  arose  chiefly  on  the  ground  of 
existing  collective  contracts.  Such  conflicts  called,  first 
of  all,  for  the  conciliatory  examination  of  the  correspond- 
ing syndicates.  If  this  did  not  bring  satisfactory  results, 
the  question  was  passed  on  to  the  civil  court,  where  the 
opinion  of  special  labor  experts  elected  from  among 
candidates  approved  by  syndical  organizations  was  to 
be  heard.  The  decision  of  this  court  could  be  appealed 
to  the  labor  court  of  appeal  which  included  members 
chosen  from  the  same  list  of  experts.  The  decision  of  this 
court  was  final. 


25  Outsiders  had  to  pay  dues  as  if  they  were  members.  Collective 
contracts  signed  by  the  official  organizations  were  considered  binding  on 
the  outsiders  also.  Only  the  official  organizations  were  consvdted  by  the 
government  as  to  conditions  prevailing  in  an  industry  or  on  desirable 

changes. 
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Collective  conflicts  arose  chiefly  at  the  time  of  the 
conclusion  or  revision  of  collective  contracts.  In  such 
conflicts  the  role  of  mediator  was  entrusted,  first,  to  the 
Ministry  of  Corporations.  In  case  agreement  was  not 
reached,  the  case  was  transferred  to  the  above-mentioned 
labor  court,  the  decision  of  which  was  also  final  here. 

To  understand  the  functioning  of  the  system  one  must 
keep  in  mind  that  all  officers  of  syndicates,  federations, 
and  confederations  were  appointed  and  either  belonged 
to  the  ruling  party  or  were  absolutely  loyal  to  it.  There- 
fore, the  outcome  of  the  conflict  depended  not  so  much 
on  the  precise  interpretation  of  the  law  or  the  collective 
contract,  or  on  the  objective  evaluation  of  the  situation, 
as  on  the  will  of  the  ruling  party  and  its  leader. 

In  order  to  organize  economic  activity,  a  kind  of  super- 
structure over  the  syndical  system  was  created.  This  latter 
system,  as  has  been  explained,  culminated  in  confedera- 
tions in  which  were  represented  either  the  employers  or 
labor,  but  not  both  together.  After  a  lengthy  and  careful 
preparation,  there  were  created  and  placed  over  them, 
by  the  law  of  February  5,  and  the  decree  of  May  9, 
1934,  corporations  in  the  capacity  of  state  agencies  formed 
to  promote  discipline  in  the  economic  life.^®  These  cor- 
porations, twenty-two  in  number,  were  built  on  the 
principle  of  vertical  dismemberment,  in  other  words,  their 
delimitation  was  such  that  the  chief  products  remained 
under  the  administration  of  the  one  corporation,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  stages  of  their  production  and  ending 
with  their  sale  to  the  consumer. ^^ 


26  Their  character  as  of  state  agencies  was  stressed  both  in  the  law 
and  in  the  speeches  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  regime. 

2'^  The  list  of  corporations  and  the  distribution  of  economic  activities 
among  them  was  changed  in  1938,  but  the  principles  mentioned  in  text 
remained  in  force. 
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The  structure  of  the  corporations  was  uniform.  Each 
one  was  represented  by  a  council  over  which  presided  one 
of  the  ministers  or  state  secretaries.  The  members,  divided 
into  active  and  passive,^^  represented  federations  in  a 
number  estabUshed  by  the  law,  always  equal  for  em- 
ployers and  labor.  To  these  members  were  added  experts 
and  members  sent  by  the  party  to  represent  the  national 
interest. 

All  the  councils  of  the  individual  coi'porations  together 
formed  the  National  Council  of  Corporations,  and  from 
among  its  members  some  were  designated  to  constitute  a 
permanent  committee  which  acted  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  ministry  of  corporations. 

The  system  of  corporations  was  formed  twelve  years 
after  the  accession  of  the  Fascists  to  power,  and  displayed 
a  tendency  to  interfere  only  sporadically,  suppressing 
obvious  overproduction  by  imposing  temporary  restric- 
tions in  individual  economic  branches  and  promoting 
the  increase  of  production  at  points  where  it  was  obvi- 
ously insujBBcient.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
Italian  Fascists  left  business  free  of  regulation.  Both  be- 
fore and  after  the  creation  of  corporations  there  existed 
certain  most  conspicuous  areas  of  interference  that  may 
here  be  mentioned.  ( 1 )  A  battle  of  the  wheat  was  waged 
to  make  Italy  independent  in  its  wheat  supply.^®  (2) 
Prices  were  time  and  again  reduced,  sometimes  by  such 
curious  procedures  as  having  all  commercial  enterprises 
visited  by  party  members  who  enjoined  them  to  comply 
with  the  desire  of  the  leader.  (3)  Since  1931,  the  enter- 
prises were  deprived  of  the  right  to  float  bonds  and  stocks 


28  Only  the  active  members  were  granted  seats  in  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Corporations  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Fasces  and  Corporations. 

29  In  this  battle,  land  reclamation  played  the  prominent  part. 
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independently;  instead,  an  Institute  of  Industrial  Recon- 
struction was  established  which  sold  its  bonds  to  the 
public  and  distributed  the  realized  sums  among  the 
enterprises,  accepting  in  exchange  stocks  and  bonds. 
In  1936,  all  the  large  banks  of  Italy  were  made  semistate 
institutions.  (4)  In  1933,  the  creation  of  new  industrial 
enterprises  in  towns  was  made  dependent  on  special 
permits  which  were  rarely  granted.  (5)  In  1934,  the 
forty-hour  labor  week  was  introduced  by  agreement 
between  the  confederation  of  industrial  employers  and 
that  of  industrial  labor.  (6)  After  the  beginning  of  the 
Ethiopian  war  (1935),  the  directing  activity  of  the  cor- 
porations aimed  at  the  quick  and  smooth  adjustment  of 
Italian  economy  to  the  requirements  of  war,  by  means  of 
piling  up  stocks  of  commodities  of  which  Italy  was  short 
and  fostering  the  production  of  substitutes. 

Let  us  now  give  an  outline  of  the  German  system. 
There,  the  task  of  class  co-operation  was  to  be  realized 
within  individual  enterprises.  According  to  the  law  of 
January  20,  1934,  each  enterprise  had  to  form  a  unit  in 
which  the  employer  and  the  employees  had  to  carry  out 
complementary  functions  —  the  employer,  the  function  of 
leadership;  and  the  employees,  the  function  of  following. 
The  German  term  suggests  the  idea  of  loyalty  of  vassals 
to  their  overlord.  The  leaders  and  the  followers  were  to 
work  in  the  interests  of  enterprise,  but  simultaneously 
they  were  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  state  and  the 
people.  The  leader  alone  was  to  make  decisions  on  all 
the  problems  of  the  enterprise.  In  particular,  he  estab- 
lished the  rules  of  internal  order  and  fixed  the  reward  of 
the  followers.  But  then  he  was  also  responsible  to  the 
state  and  the  people  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
business. 
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If  there  were  more  than  twenty  people  working  in  an 
enterprise,  a  council  of  confidence,  headed  by  the  leader, 
was  to  be  formed.  The  council  had  for  its  purpose  the 
promotion  of  confidence  within  the  enterprise.  It  was  to 
assist  in  the  settling  of  conflicts.  Its  opinion  was  to  be 
heard  before  any  production  rules  were  issued.  The 
list  of  candidates  for  membership  in  the  council  was 
drawn  up  by  the  leader  of  the  enterprise  in  agreement 
with  the  leader  of  the  National  Sociahst  cell;  the  workers 
expressed  their  attitude  toward  the  list  by  secret  ballot; 
if  they  rejected  the  list,  the  members  of  the  council  were 
chosen  by  the  labor  trustee  appointed  by  the  Minister 
of  Labor. 

Serious  violations  of  duties,  injuring  the  principle  of 
unity  of  the  enterprise,  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
social  courts  of  honor.  One  such  court  was  established  in 
the  district  of  each  labor  trustee  and  was  composed 
of  a  president  (an  ofiicial  of  the  judiciary  department) 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labor,  one  deputy 
from  among  the  employers  and  one  from  labor.  The  latter 
two  were  selected  by  the  president. 

All  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  social  peace  were  con- 
centrated in  a  peculiar  organization  called  the  German 
Labor  Front.  This  Front,  established  on  May  10, 1933,  was 
a  universal  organization,  free  of  class  mentality  and  open 
to  every  toiler  of  Germany.  It  was  built  upon  the  principle 
of  leadership;  the  leader  of  the  Labor  Front  was  appointed 
by  the  supreme  Leader  and,  in  his  turn,  appointed  the 
local  labor  leaders. 

The  creation  of  such  an  organization  was  obviously 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  organizations  repre- 
senting class  interests.  In  consequence,  labor  organizations 
were  dissolved  beginning  with  the  disbandment,  on  May 
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2,  1933,  of  the  "free,"  or  socialist,  trade  unions.  The 
employers'  organizations  were  "voluntarily"  dissolved  on 
December  1  of  the  same  year.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  the  majestic  system  in  which  was  expressed 
the  structure  of  Germany  as  a  "mature"  capitalist  nation, 
crumbled,  a  counterpart  to  the  breakdown  of  German 
federahsm. 

Being  all  embracing,  the  Labor  Front  was  somewhat 
indefinite  in  its  functions.  Its  chief  task  was  the  education 
of  all  toiling  Germans  in  the  spirit  of  the  National 
Socialist  state.  It  is  precisely  in  the  capacity  of  members 
of  the  Labor  Front  that  nonparty  employers  and  work- 
men participated  in  political  parades  and  demonstrations. 

The  second  task  of  the  Labor  Front  was  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  abolished  labor  organizations  with 
the  exception  of  their  chief  function  —  the  representation 
of  class  interests;  this  latter  was  discarded  due  to  the 
rejection  of  the  legality  of  specific  class  mentality.  These 
functions  chiefly  belonged  to  the  realm  of  culture  and 
were  carried  out  by  a  subsidiary  organization  called 
"Strength  through  Joy." 

The  third  function  was  settlement  of  labor  conflicts.  The 
procedure  followed  has  never  been  better  described  than 
in  an  interview  given  by  the  leader  of  the  Labor  Front 
to  the  Duke  of  Windsor.  "The  workers,"  he  said,  "are 
divided  into  cells  each  with  some  forty  members  and  a 
leader.  If  a  dispute  arises  within  the  cell,  it  goes  to  the 
cell  leader.  If  the  cell  leader  is  unable  to  settle  the  con- 
flict, it  goes  to  the  block  leader,  then  to  the  plant  leader, 
then  to  the  council  of  confidence,  then  to  the  labor  trustee. 
And  if  he  fails,  it  is  brought  to  me,  and  I  settle  it." 

For  the  organization  of  economic  activity,  a  compli- 
cated system  of  agencies  was  created.  The  highest  organi- 
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zations  were  the  Food  Guild,  the  National  Economic 
Chamber,  and  the  National  Transportation  Council.  All 
these  organizations,  from  top  to  bottom,  were  built  on  the 
principle  of  leadership.  Membership  in  them  was  com- 
pulsory and  meant  not  so  much  the  extension  and  pro- 
tection of  rights,  as  the  obligation  to  follow  the  directions 
given  by  the  leadership.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  structure, 
a  brief  outline  of  the  organization  of  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Chamber  may  suffice. 

It  consisted  of  six  National  Groups:  Manufacturing, 
Handicraft,  Commerce,  Banking,  Insurance,  Power.  The 
national  groups  were  divided  into  groups  and  subgroups. 
Territorially  economic  activity  was  built  in  accordance 
with  the  division  of  the  country  in  economic  provinces. 
Each  economic  province  has  an  economic  chamber  with 
four  to  six  departments.  Every  group  and  subgroup,  every 
provincial  council  and  department  was  subordinated  to 
a  leader  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  National  Economy 
or  by  one  of  the  higher  ranking  leaders.  The  leaders  issued 
charters  for  the  groups.  It  was  the  leader's  duty  to  direct 
the  groups  in  the  spirit  of  the  National  Socialist  state 
and  to  promote  their  prosperity,  taking  into  consideration 
the  interests  of  the  state  and  the  people.  Attached  to 
the  leaders  were  councils  composed  of  the  leaders  of  the 
grade  below.  In  lower  groups,  general  meetings  of  mem- 
bers were  convoked  every  year  for  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  for  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  leader.  Participa- 
tion in  the  general  meeting  was  compulsory. 

In  addition  to  the  agencies  belonging  to  the  system  of 
the  National  Economic  Chamber,  "supervisory  bureaus" 
under  direct  orders  of  the  Minister  of  National  Economy 
were  established.  The  complexity  of  the  system  was  re- 
vealed in  a  circular  letter  of  the  Minister  of  National 
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Economy  published  in  1936:  "It  has  to  be  admitted,"  he 
wrote,"  that  in  many  economic  spheres,  due  to  the  com- 
bining and  dividing  of  organizations,  there  has  resulted 
a  very  clumsy  structure.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
organization  never  represents  an  aim  in  itself,  but  always 
only  a  means  to  reach  the  aim,  and  that  the  structure 
of  the  organization  must  be  such  as  to  allow  the  interested 
persons  easily  to  find  that  one  to  which  they  ought  to 
apply." 

Unlike  similar  agencies  in  Italy,  in  Germany  the  agen- 
cies of  economic  regulation  displayed  feverish  activity. 
They  established  production  quotas  and  distributed  them 
among  the  individual  enterprises;  they  prescribed  the 
amount  of  production  to  be  kept  in  storage;  they  estab- 
lished ceiling  and  fixed  prices;  they  prohibited  the  use 
of  certain  especially  valuable  materials  where  substitutes 
would  serve;  they  issued  orders  to  deliver  goods  to 
specified  consumers,  at  a  given  time  and  place;  they 
strictly  regulated  bank  credits  and  the  use  of  foreign 
currency;  they  limited  the  amount  of  profits  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  corporations  and  obliged  these  to  use  the 
surplus  for  the  purchase  of  state  bonds;  they  interfered 
with  the  personnel  of  the  enterprises,  demanding  in  some 
cases  that  it  be  composed  of  well-trained  and  efficient 
persons. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Labor  Front,  proceeded  to  "the  planned 
distribution  of  labor."  Even  during  peacetime,  by  direct 
compulsion  or  indirect  motivation,  they  increased  German 
man  power  by  drafting  women  and  retired  old  people. 
They  further  submitted  to  "compulsory  proletarization" 
groups  of  artisans,  small  shopkeepers,  and  white-collar 
workers.  They  submitted  people  to  compulsory  or  semi- 
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compulsory  training,  in  fields  in  which  there  was  a 
shortage  of  specialists;  they  also  ordered  different  spe- 
cially trained  groups  of  persons  to  take  the  jobs  for 
which  they  were  fitted.  Shortly  before  the  war  they 
ruled  that  every  German  citizen  could  be  assigned  a  job, 
if  this  was  required  by  the  interest  of  the  state  and  the 
people.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  they  established 
ceiling  wages. 

All  the  means  of  economic  regulation  just  described 
were  consistently  used  to  achieve  definite  ends.  In  the 
beginning,  combat  against  unemployment  was  para- 
mount; but  one  of  the  major  means  applied  was  the 
manufacture  of  armament,  emphasis  on  which  was  con- 
sistent with  the  major  feature  of  Fascist  society  which 
is  aggressiveness.  Gradually  armament  and,  through  it, 
the  deployment  of  the  nation's  forces  in  view  of  the 
forthcoming  war  became  the  main  end  of  economic  regu- 
lation. Today  one  is  struck  by  the  resemblance  suggested 
by  many  measures,  taken  in  Germany  while  still  at  peace, 
and  the  war  economy  of  the  great  democracies.  This 
resemblance  indicates  that  even  in  peacetime  Germany 
was  possessed  of  war  economy,  a  situation  which  made 
war  unavoidable  since  the  maintenance  of  that  economy 
without  actual  war  could  not  be  indefinitely  continued. 

Direct  imitation  of  the  Italian  and  German  systems 
was  attempted  throughout  Fascist  society,  but  nowhere 
did  the  local  leaders  go  so  far  as  in  Italy  and  especially 
in  Germany,  Portugal  has  created  a  system  of  corporations 
which  serve  the  functions  both  of  the  syndicates  and 
the  corporations  in  Italy;  but,  in  contradistinction  to 
Italy,  they  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  autonomy.  Their 
activity  has  been  directed  by  the  National  Labor  Act  of 
September    12,    1933,    which   reproduces    quite    a    few 
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principles  of  the  Social  Encyclicals,  among  them  the 
principle  of  decent  wages.  Austria  recognized  the  cor- 
porative idea  in  the  Constitution  of  May  1,  1934,  which 
created,  as  one  of  the  highest  representative  assemblies 
of  the  country,  an  Economic  Council  consisting  of  from 
seventy  to  eighty  delegates  of  the  seven  corporations 
which  had  to  organize  the  economic  interests.  In  Latvia, 
the  system  of  corporations  was  proclaimed  the  official 
goal.  In  December,  1934,  chambers  of  commerce  and 
industry  were  created;  then  chambers  of  agriculture, 
handicrafts,  and  labor.  In  Estonia,  in  1935,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  corporative  state  based  on  vocations  and  pro- 
fessions was  made  the  official  goal.  On  February  15  of 
that  year,  an  economic  council  and  chambers  for  the 
particular  professions  were  created.  In  Bulgaria,  on  May 
19,  1935,  the  idea  of  creating  a  corporative  parliament 
based  on  occupational  groups  was  proclaimed.  The 
Rumanian  Constitution  of  February  21,  1938,  was  based 
on  occupational  groups.  In  April,  1938,  Spain's  Leader, 
General  Franco,  declared  that  the  new  Spanish  society 
would  be  syndicalist;  however  the  regime  would  be  far 
less  centralized  and  regimentated  than  in  Italy.  Real 
reforms  have  been  few  and  rather  unimportant.  The  only 
original  one  was  the  organization  of  a  Women's  Labor 
Service  (October  7,  1937)  imposing  on  the  women  of 
Spain  participation  ia  social  work  as  a  counterpart  of  the 
military  service  for  men.  No  sanction  is  foreseen,  but  a 
certificate  of  six  month's  work  is  required  when  a  woman 
applies  for  a  public  job,  or  a  job  in  an  enterprise  connected 
with  the  state,  or  for  an  academic  degree. 

In  Vichy  France,  the  laws  of  August  15,  and  September 
10,  1940,  concerning  the  committees  of  organization  and 
the   offices   of  distribution,   and   the   Labor   Charter   of 
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October  4, 1941,  brought  up  a  system  akin  to  the  German. 
The  Labor  Charter  organized  the  vocations,  both  em- 
ployers and  employees,  in  the  form  of  professional  syn- 
dicates, grouped  by  local  unions,  regional  unions,  and  a 
national  federation.  In  the  committees  of  organization 
(attached  to  the  particular  branches  of  industry)  and 
the  office  of  distribution  only  the  government  and  the 
employers  were  represented.  They  were  granted  far- 
reaching  powers  as  to  the  fixing  of  prices,  wages,  and 
labor  conditions,  opening  and  closing  plants,  allocating 
raw  material,  and  standardizing  the  methods  of  produc- 
tion. Naturally,  the  prewar  organizations  of  business  and 
labor  were  disbanded,  among  them  the  famous  Comite 
des  Forges^^  and  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor.^^ 
In  the  realm  of  economic  organization,  Poland  signifi- 
cantly departed  from  the  other  Fascist  societies.  In  1930, 
the  system  of  "compulsory  cartels"  was  inaugurated,'^ 
but  simultaneously  a  special  court  was  granted  the  power 
to  dissolve  cartels  which  would  operate  in  a  manner 
incompatible  with  public  interest.  The  minister  of  trade 
and  industry  was  granted  the  power  to  regulate  the 
market,  to  impose  contingents  and  quotas  on  production, 
to  distribute  orders,  to  fix  prices.  The  state  monopoUzed 
the  production  and  distribution  of  tobacco,  salt,  matches, 
and  alcohol.  The  minister  of  labor  was  granted  power 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  labor  week  in  all  branches  of 
industry.  These  measures  were  comparable  with  those 


30  This  was  an  association  of  big  businessmen  involved  in  heavy  in- 
dustry; it  was  said  to  exert  insuperable  pressure  on  French  governments 
of  the  Right. 

31  This  was  the  central  organization  of  the  trade-unions  (except  the 
Christian  ones). 

32  In  other  words,  enterprises  could  be  ordered  to  form  cartels  ?ind  %Q 
regulate  the  market. 
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of  several  states  which  did  not  depart  from  the  principles 
of  Liberal  Society  (see  Chapter  4);  but,  up  to  1935, 
Fascist  tendencies  were  not  yet  paramount  in  Poland. 
The  proclamations  of  the  Camp  of  National  Unity  might 
have  justified  one  to  expect  a  closer  adjustment  to  Fascist 
patterns,  but  no  time  was  granted  to  this  tendency  to 
materialize. 

The  Polish  example  was  partly  imitated  in  Latvia 
where  the  government  was  able  to  exert  a  considerable 
degree  of  control  over  agriculture  through  the  system  of 
co-operatives^^  and,  in  addition  to  this,  over  industry 
through  a  state-owned  bank  which  acquired  considerable 
interest  in  its  various  branches. 

Despite  variation  in  forms  and  trends,  certain  com- 
mon traits  appeared  in  Fascist  economics.  One  might 
say  that  it  was  an  economy  of  sacrifice.  This  was  obsti- 
nately demanded  by  the  leaders  and  justified  by  the 
gigantic  tasks  ahead.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
leaders  did  not  mind  scarcity,  since  they  knew  that  hungry 
and  overworked  men  could  not  successfully  revolt. 

Stress  laid  by  Fascist  society  on  the  greatness  and 
internal  unity  of  "the  totality"  called  their  attention  to 
the  family  and  religion,  as  virtual  instruments,  but,  under 
certain  conditions,  obstacles. 

The  general  attitude  of  Fascism  toward  the  family 
was  friendly,  but  the  interest  of  the  leaders  in  it  was  often 
biased  by  some  particular  aspects  of  their  doctrine.  They 

33  This  could  be  done  the  more  easily  since,  after  May  15,  1934,  the 
Peasant  Union  played  the  part  of  the  ruling  party,  and  this  Union 
naturally  dominated  the  rural  co-operatives. 
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naturally  tried  to  foster  the  biological  function  of  the 
family  which  is  procreation.  This  was  understandable  in 
terms  of  the  declining  birth  rate,  both  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  but  was  not  peculiar  to  Fascist  society  since 
combat  against  this  evil  is  becoming  one  of  the  preoccu- 
pations of  enlightened  leaders  in  Liberal  society.  Peculiar, 
however,  to  Fascist  society  was  the  fact  that  not  only 
curbing  the  decrease,  but  substantially  increasing  the 
population  was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  country's  im- 
portant goals,  since  this  was  an  imperative  means  to  the 
desired  end  of  greatness.  On  the  other  hand,  growing 
population  pressure  was  often  used  by  them  to  justify 
aggressive  foreign  policy.  Thus,  a  vicious  circle  was 
created,  to  break  which  war  appeared  to  be  the  indicated 
means. 

In  both  Italy  and  Germany,  the  individual  measures 
resorted  to  were  of  three  different  classes.  First,  the  ma- 
terial disadvantages  which,  in  modern  society,  accom- 
pany the  begetting  of  large  families,  were  counteracted 
by  marriage  loans  and  children  grants,  with  increased" 
taxation  for  bachelors  as  the  counterpart.^*  Second,  the 
attitude  of  ridiculing  parents  of  numerous  children  was 
counteracted  by  the  practice  of  giving  preferential  ad- 
vancement to  such  persons  in  all  careers  depending  on 
the  government.  In  addition  to  this,  Germany  granted 
such  persons  the  right  to  wear  honorary  badges,  and  in 
exceptional  cases  persons  in  highest  positions  were  will- 
ing to  become  godfathers  of  the  tenth  child  —  or  what- 
ever the  number  might  be  —  of  a  family  living  in  humble 
circumstances.  Finally,  the  antiabortion  laws,  which  had 
almost  fallen  into  oblivion,  were  revived.  Simultaneously, 

3*  In  Germany,  25%  of  the  loan  was  automatically  canceled  by  the 
birth  of  a  child. 
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birth  control  propaganda  and  the  sale  of  contraceptives 
were  stopped. 

These  measures  brought  some  improvement.  In  Italy, 
the  birth  rate  went  up  from  22.4  per  thousand  in  1936 
(the  lowest  record)  to  24.0  in  1939.  In  Germany  it  rose 
from  14.7  in  1932  to  20.7  in  1939.  This,  however,  was 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  even  the  then  existing  popula- 
tion, so  that  the  goal  was  only  partly  achieved. 

But  there  was  a  trait  peculiar  to  Germany.  The 
sublimation  of  the  race  in  combination  with  the  accept- 
ance of  pseudo-scientific  ideas  on  heredity  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Sterilization  Act  of  July  14,  1933.  Ac- 
cording to  this  Act,  any  person  suffering  from  an  heredi- 
tary disease  could  be  sterilized.  The  sick  person  might 
himself  demand  the  operation,  or  the  initiative  might  be 
taken  by  the  physician  or  the  director  of  a  hospital.  In 
any  case  the  decision  lay  in  the  power  of  a  special  board, 
the  court  of  inheritable  diseases,  consisting  of.  one  jurist 
and  two  physicians. ^^ 

The  attitude  of  Fascism  toward  religion  was  ambigu- 
ous. Making  the  nation  or  the  race  the  supreme  value, 
the  Fascist  doctrine  was  made  to  substitute  for  religion. 
Moreover,  since  Fascism  is  highly  self-assertive,  it  can 
tolerate  no  rival.  Hence  its  incompatibility  with  any  real 
religion.  The  ideal  for  Fascism  would  be  a  religion  with- 
out Weltanschauung,  strictly  confined  to  ritual  acts.  But 
such  were  not  the  religions  in  question. 

The  situation  was  complicated  still  more  by  the  exist- 
ence, in  Fascist  doctrine,  of  many  points  coinciding  with 
the  teaching  of  religious  bodies,  such  as  the  anti-Com- 


^^  A  law  of  October  18,  1935,  on  the  protection  of  the  hereditary 
health  of  the  German  race,  enacted  a  system  of  certificates  of  fitness  for 
marriage  to  be  obtained  before  marriage  could  be  celebrated. 
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munist  attitude,  respect  for  authority  and  hierarchy,  the 
recognition  of  corporative  society,  positive  attitude  toward 
the  family.  This  induced  the  parties  to  seek  for  com- 
promise and  gave  the  Fascist  leaders  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  propaganda  by  appealing  to  those  sentiments 
of  the  behevers  which  did  not  differ  from  Fascist  points 
of  view,  and  thus  mollifying  the  resistance  of  the  people 
against  measures  really  detrimental  to  religion, 

A  situation  of  conflict  between  the  Fascist  state  and 
religion  arose  in  Italy  and  Germany,  relatively  mild  in 
the  former,  acute  in  the  latter.  Natm'ally  there  could  be 
no  religious  conflict  in  those  semi-Fascist  societies  which 
accepted  the  Catholic  social  doctrine.  No  conflict  arose 
in  the  Greek  Orthodox  countries,  because  of  the  disin- 
clination of  the  religious  bodies  in  question  to  go  outside 
of  church  activity  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word.^® 

A  latent  conflict  arose  in  Catholic  Lithuania  where 
the  Catholic  party  was  suppressed,  but  no  conflict  arose 
in  Poland  where  Fascist  institutions  rather  than  Fascist 
ideology  were  imitated  up  to  the  last  few  years  before 
the  catastrophe  of  1939. 

As  has  already  been  said,  in  Italy  the  conflict  was 
relatively  mild  and  intermittent.  In  the  course  of  the  first 
few  years  of  the  Fascist  regime  numerous  frictions  arose 
concerning  the  party  of  the  Popolari,"  Catholic  Action, 
and  religious  education  in  schools.  All  these  diflSculties 
and  many  others  inherited  by  the  regime  from  its  prede- 
cessor seemed  to  have  been  solved  by  the  Lateran  Treaty 
of  February  11,  1929.  Very  soon  it  appeared,  however, 
that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  did  not  have  the  same 


2^  In  Rumania,  for  a  time,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Orthodox  Church  acted 
as  the  premier  of  a  government  of  semi-Fascist  trend. 
37  This  was  the  name  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Italy. 
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meaning  for  both  parties.  Mussolini  declared  that  while 
the  Chinrch  had  been  given  the  right  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  state  had  preserved  the  monopoly  of  education, 
i.e.,  of  character  formation;  he  mentioned  militant  Fascism 
as  opposed  to  Catholic  pacifism.  In  his  reply  the  Pope 
charged  that  the  youth  were  exposed  to  the  inspiration 
of  hate  and  irreverence  and  that  the  practice  of  religious 
duties  was  rendered  almost  impossible  because  of  simul- 
taneous exercises  of  other  types  to  which  they  had  to 
attend.  Anotlier  object  of  conflict  was  the  Catholic  Action 
organization.  The  Church  had  promised  that  it  would 
refrain  from  political  activity,  but  the  definition  of  politi- 
cal activity  appeared  to  be  different  in  the  minds  of  the 
two  parties. 

No  real  agreement  had  been  reached  up  to  the  end 
of  the  Fascist  regime  in  Italy.  After  1938,  an  additional 
source  of  conflict  arose  out  of  Italv's  shift  to  the  racial 
policy  of  the  Germans  (see  next  section). 

In  Germany,  the  conflict  of  the  Fascist  regime  with  the 
religious  bodies,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  was  much 
more  acute  than  in  Italy.  Two  causes  may  be  discerned: 
(1)  the  greater  virulence  of  the  Fascist  doctrine,  espe- 
cially of  its  racial  phase,  and  (2)  the  lack  of  religious 
unity  which  the  Fascist  leaders  wished  to  overcome.  The 
Catholics  formed  about  one  third  of  the  population.  They 
had  profited  very  much  from  the  Weimar  Constitution.^^ 
They  had  numerous  and  well-conducted  institutions,  their 
party  was  very  influential,  their  trade-unions  prosperous. 
Catholic  education  had  expanded  greatly.  Less  satis- 
factory was  the  position  of  Protestantism.  It  was  divided 
into  three  major  and  a  cluster  of  minor  churches.  These 

38  Which  not  only  guaranteed  religious  freedom,  but  also  disestablished 
the  Protestant  churches  of  the  individual  German  states. 
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churches  found  it  diflBcult  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
situation  created  by  disestabhshment.  Theological  dis- 
cussions in  their  midst  were  vivid,  but  probably  at  least 
one  half  of  those  who  officially  were  called  Protestants 
were  religiously  indifferent.  At  the  time  of  Hitler's  ascent 
to  power,  there  was,  among  the  Protestants,  a  group  called 
German  Christians  who  recognized  the  leadership  prin- 
ciple and  demanded  the  elimination  of  "Semitic  elements" 
from  Christianity.^" 

Despite  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  of  Hitler's  race  for 
power,  opposition  between  Catholicism  and  National 
Socialism  was  manifest,  a  compromise  was  tried  and,  on 
July  8,  1933,  a  Concordat  was  signed.  It  guaranteed  the 
freedom  of  faith  and  of  public  exercise  of  Catholicism, 
free  communication  with  the  Holy  See  and  free  publica- 
tion of  documents,  protection  of  Church  property,  and 
continuation  of  Catholic  education.  In  return  the  Church 
promised  to  refrain  from  political  activity  and  to  disband 
both  the  Catholic  party  and  the  Catholic  labor  unions. 
But  the  Fascist  leaders  wanted  more  than  this,  they 
wanted  the  destruction  of  "political  Catholicism"  under 
which  term  they  included  everything  that  went  beyond 
prayer,  ritual  actions,  and  religious  instruction.  Very 
soon  the  sterilization  law,  and  later  on  the  anti-Jewish 
laws,  made  the  conffict  acute.  To  curb  the  opposition  of 
the  Church,  Catholic  education  was  stopped,  the  Cath- 
olic youth  organizations  were  incorporated  into  the 
Hitler  Youth,*°  Catholic  papers  were  discontinued,  and 
young  people  were  hindered  in  the  performance  of  reli- 
gious duties  in  the  same  way  as  in  Italy.  Moreover,  there 
were  trials  of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  first  for  alleged 

29  Among  other  things,  the  whole  Old  Testament  was  to  be  dropped. 
^°  An  auxiliary  organization  of  the  National  Socialist  Party. 
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violations  of  the  laws  on  foreign  currency,  later  on  for 
alleged  immoral  conduct. 

As  for  Protestantism,  an  additional  method  of  disinte- 
gation  was  available,  that  of  undermining  the  religious 
bodies  from  witliin,  using  the  German  Christian  move- 
ment as  a  tool.  Elections  to  church  bodies  took  place 
imder  duress,  and  the  oflBcial  organization  of  Protestant 
bodies  was  soon  overpowered  by  Hitler's  friends.  But  a 
large  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  refused  to  take  part 
in  this,  and  formed  a  movement  which  later  on  was 
known  as  the  Confessional  Church.  The  government  con- 
tinued its  pressure,  arresting  pastors,  among  them  the 
head  of  the  Confessional  Church,  NiemoUer,  undermin- 
ing church  finances  which,  in  German  law,  were  closely 
connected  with  those  of  the  state,  and  using  the  means 
already  described  in  relation  to  Catliolics. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  religious  situation  in 
Germany  was  sheer  confusion,  the  parties  involved  being 
in  open  conflict,  but  lacking  the  desire  to  fight  to  the 
bitter  end.  In  fact,  the  conflict  was  insoluble  in  the  frame- 
work of  Fascist  society.  But  the  Fascist  order  could  not 
last  forever.  The  Catholic  Church  knew  it  and  therefore 
acted  according  to  the  principle  pattens  quia  etenm. 

Ultranationalism  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  Fascism, 
and  Fascism  cannot  tolerate  the  existence,  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  state,  of  groups  possessing  any  individuality 
incompatible  with  the  general  aspect  of  the  national  cul- 
ture. The  end  of  unifying  the  population  into  one 
homogeneous  group  was  identical  in  every  Fascist  society, 
but  the  means  could  be  different.  One  way  was  forcible 
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assimilation;  this  was  the  original  way  of  Italy.  Another 
was  segregation  of  the  heterogeneous  elements  in  the 
community  or  even  their  extermination.  This  was  chosen 
by  Germany  and  gradually  gained  dominance  throughout 
Fascist  society,  including  Italy.  None  was  quite  original. 
The  policy  for  forcible  assimilation  of  the  Poles  was 
applied  in  Imperial  Germany  and  Imperial  Russia.  The 
policy  of  segregation  was  used  against  the  Jews  in  old 
Russia.  The  policy  of  extermination  is  the  common  pohcy 
of  barbarians  conquering  an  enemy. 

As  the  result  of  the  peace  treaties  of  1919,  Italy  received 
about  600,000  Yugoslavs  and  250,000  Germans.  When 
Fascism  gained  power,  they  were  doomed  to  disappear- 
ance as  groups  separate  from  the  Italians.  Beginning  with 
1923,  these  measures  were  enacted:  (1)  the  Italianization 
of  all  geographical  names;  (2)  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Italian  language  in  schools,  courts,  and  administrative 
bodies;  (3)  the  compulsory  Italianization  of  family  and, 
later  on,  also  of  given  names.  Since  the  Jews  residing  in 
Italy  were  well  assimilated,  httle  attention  was  paid  to 
them. 

The  basic  Italian  legislation  on  ethnic  minorities  was 
closely  followed  in  Latvia  where,  up  to  1934,  very  decent 
treatment  of  the  minorities  prevailed.  The  use  of  the 
Latvian  language  became  compulsory  not  only  in  courts 
and  administrative  agencies,  but  also  in  public  meetings 
as  well  as  in  advertisements  and  on  signboards.  Last 
names  had  to  receive  a  Latvian  shape;  all  geographic 
terms  were  treated  the  same  way,  and  letters  addressed  in 
the  old  fashion  were  returned  to  the  senders  with  the 
statement  that  the  place  mentioned  on  the  envelope  was 
unknown.  A  system  of  permits  for  the  exercise  of  pro- 
fessions was  introduced,  and  no  permit  was  ever  granted 
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if  language  other  than  Latvian  was  to  be  used.  The 
members  of  the  national  minorities  were  expelled  from 
civil  service  and  governmental  orders  were  distributed 
among  Latvians  only,  with  the  purpose  of  undermining 
the  economic  foundation  of  the  minority  groups. 

In  Geimany,  the  Jews  were  not  numerous;  they  formed 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  population  and  were  well 
assimilated.  Antisemitism  was  rampant  in  Germany,  but, 
before  the  emergence  of  the  National  Socialist  Party, 
there  was  no  real  Jewish  problem  there. 

The  National  Socialist  regime  applied  to  the  Jews  the 
caste  pattern.  They  were  relegated  to  a  lower  caste 
membership,  which  depended  on  birth,  with  no  escape 
into  the  higher,  or  Aryan  caste,  except  by  special  decree 
of  the  Leader.  A  caste  system  means,  first  of  all,  the 
prohibition  of  intermarriage,  and  the  famous  Nuremberg 
laws  of  September,  1935,  really  prohibited  marriage  of 
Aryans  (and  quarter  Jews)  with  pure  Jews  and  three 
quarter  Jews;  in  some  other  combinations,  marriage  was 
made  dependent  on  the  permission  of  special  authorities, 
after  an  investigation  of  the  anthropological  features  and 
of  the  family  background  of  the  persons  involved.  The 
second  element  in  the  caste  system  is  the  division  of  social 
functions.  In  this  regard,  two  periods  must  be  dis- 
tinguished. During  the  first  the  Jews  seemed  to  be  con- 
fined to  business;  they  were  excluded  from  the  civil 
service,  from  medicine  and  law,  as  well  as  from  such  fields 
as  journalism,  art,  theater,  etc.  The  second  period  began 
with  the  "pogrom"  of  November,  1938.*^  New  restrictions 


41  Pogrom  is  a  Russian  word  designating  a  riot  accompanied  by  sub- 
stantial destruction  of  property.  It  had  no  specific  anti-Semitic  connota- 
tion, and  the  terms  Jewish  pogroms  and  agrarian  pogroms  were  com- 
monly used. 
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were  imposed  on  the  Jews,  barring  them  from  all  but 
the  most  hmnble  positions  in  business,  ordering  the 
registration  of  their  property,  and  finally  confiscating 
its  major  part.  In  this  way,  the  Jews  were  pushed  into 
manual  labor.  The  third  element  was  that  of  symbolic 
separation,  and  it  was  conspicuous  in  National  Socialist 
Germany.  The  Jews  were  barred  from  many  apartment 
houses,  certain  streets  and  public  places,  from  theaters, 
movies,  concerts,  lecture  halls,  and  exhibitions.  As  a 
corollary,  they  were  ousted  from  the  universities  and  high 
schools,  since  persons  designated  for  lower  occupations 
only  did  not  need  much  education.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
July  6,  1939,  a  Reich's  Union  of  Jews  was  created.  Six 
outstanding  Jews  were  appointed  to  its  leadership  by  the 
police;  they  were  committed  with  the  task  of  taking  care 
of  Jewish  grammar  schools  and  charitable  institutions. 

In  Italy,  the  German  racial  policy  began  to  be  imitated 
in  1938,  after  the  country  had  entered  an  alliance  with 
Germany.  The  main  law,  of  November  10,  1938,  defined 
the  concept  of  a  Jew  and  prohibited  intermarriage.  The 
Jews  were  ousted  from  the  Fascist  Party  and  the  army; 
they  were  forbidden  to  head  enterprises  involving  more 
than  one  hundred  persons  or  to  possess  more  than  25 
acres  of  land.  In  the  following  years  quite  a  few  addi- 
tional restrictions  were  imposed. 

German,  and  later  on  Italian  legislation,  was  imitated 
in  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Vichy  France.  In  Hungary, 
the  fundamental  law  was  issued  on  May  3,  1939.  It 
ordered  the  dismissal,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  of  the 
Jews  from  business  and  the  professions,  in  so  far  as  they 
exceeded  12  per  cent  in  business  (this  was  the  per- 
centage of  Jews  in  the  Hungarian  population)  and  6 
per  cent  of  the  professions.  Farm  land  belonging  to  them 
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was  expropriated  without  compensation.  Vichy  France 
first  prohibited  the  Jews  from  being  active  in  civil  service 

—  including  public  education,  journalism,  and  the  movies 

—  because  of  their  alleged  failure  to  acquire  the  national 
and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Frenchmen.  Later  on,^^  restric- 
tions concerning  business  and  land  ownership  were  also 
imposed. 

Without  enacting  any  specific  antisemitic  legislation, 
Poland,  after  Marshal  Pilsudski's  death,  displayed  strong 
antisemitic  tendencies.  The  most  conspicuous  items  in 
actual  practice  were:  (1)  boycott  of  Jewish  enterprises; 
(2)  ejection  of  Jews  from  cafes  and  restaurants;  (3)  anti- 
Jewish  riots  in  universities  tending  to  introduce  a  kind 
of  ghetto,  or  special  benches,  for  Jewish  students;  (4) 
a  violent  campaign  in  papers  and  magazines;  and  (5) 
pogroms,  of  which  those  of  February  12,  1937,  in  Minsk 
Mazoviecki  and  of  May  13,  1937,  in  Brest  Litovsk  were 
the  most  terrible. 

What  would  have  been  the  order  of  interethnic  rela- 
tions in  case  Fascism  had  been  victorious  may  be  guessed 
on  the  basis  of  the  regulations  introduced  by  Germany 
in  the  Bohemian-Moravian  protectorate  and  in  Poland. 
In  the  protectorate,  persons  of  German  origin  were  given 
German  citizenship;  they  were  declared  subject  to  Ger- 
man law  and  could  be  tried  by  German  courts  only.  This 
was  a  revival  of  the  system  which  had  existed  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  conquered  by  barbarians. 

Even  more  conspicuous  was  the  situation  in  Poland. 
The  Poles  were  proclaimed  to  be  a  Hilfsvolk,  i.e.,  apt  only 
for  manual  work;  this  is  one  of  the  essential  features  of 
the  caste  system.  As  such,  they  were  deprived  of  higher 


*2  Since  March  29,  1941. 
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education,  so  that  only  grammar  schools  and  vocational 
courses  were  left.  No  Pohsh  books  could  appear  after 
1940;  the  textbooks  were  revised  in  order  to  eliminate 
any  reminiscence  of  Poland's  glorious  past.  The  daily 
press  was  edited  by  Germans;  theaters  had  to  play  shows 
in  strict  accordance  with  German  views.  Steps  were 
taken  aiming  at  the  degradation  of  the  Polish  people. 
Alcohol  was  extremely  cheap;  gambling  was  permitted 
and  the  distribution  of  pornographic  literature  fostered. 
The  symbolic  separation  was  also  present:  there  were 
railway  and  trolley  cars  with  signs  "for  Germans  only." 
The  Poles,  however,  did  not  form  the  lowest  caste,  since 
the  status  of  Jews  was  inferior  to  theirs.  The  Jews  were 
compelled  to  concentrate  in  ghettos,  at  least  in  the  large 
cities;  appearing  outside  of  them  they  were  required  to 
wear  a  yellow  armband.  The  Jews  were  assigned  to  the 
lowest  types  of  manual  work,  such  as  street  cleaning  or 
construction  of  highways.  For  a  time,  the  idea  of  gather- 
ing all  the  Jews  under  German  dominance  in  an  area 
called  "the  Lublin  reservation"  was  pondered.  But  it  was 
abandoned  and  mass  slaughter  "solved"  the  Jewish  prob- 
lem in  a  way  entirely  compatible  with  the  principles  of 
Fascist  society. 

>^9/^ 

By  its  very  nature.  Fascist  society  cannot  permit  varia- 
tion of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  totality.  There- 
fore, the  Fascist  state  must,  first  of  all,  largely  contribute 
to  the  elaboration  of  ideas  that  shall  be  circulated  within 
the  totality.  It  must,  second,  make  sure  that  only  ideas 
belonging  to  the  "ojBBcial  truth"  shall  be  circulated.  It 
must,  third,  control  the  participants  in  culture  production, 
the  authors,  poets,  painters,   sculptors,  newspapermen, 
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radiomen,  and  the  like,  and  impose  on  them  specified 
patterns  to  be  followed  in  their  activity. 

The  first  and  the  second  parts  of  this  program  did  not 
present  great  difiiculty.  In  continental  Europe,  education 
was  predominantly  public.  Therefore,  on  gaining  political 
power,  the  Fascist  leaders  found  themselves  in  the  key 
position  for  managing  education.  They  made  full  use 
of  this  opportunity,  transforming  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  their  countries  into  agencies  for  the  in- 
doctrination of  the  younger  generation  with  Fascist  ideas. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  created  special  agencies  for  the 
dissemination  of  information,  and  for  the  official  inter- 
pretation of  political  affairs  and,  in  general,  of  all  affairs 
on  which  the  government  wanted  to  "enlighten"  public 
opinion.  These  agencies,  of  which  the  German  Ministry 
of  Propaganda  (created  March  13,  1933),  was  the  most 
conspicuous,  occupied  a  monopolistic  position,  in  that 
the  mighty  apparatus  of  the  political  police  was  used 
to  eliminate  any  conflicting  influence  on  the  part  of 
clandestine  agencies.  To  grasp  what  this  means,  one 
single  case  may  suffice:  in  1937,  it  was  announced  in 
Germany  that  listening  to  the  Moscow  radio  was  tanta- 
mount to  high  treason,  and  the  German  courts  obediently 
followed  suit. 

A  "social  invention,"  however,  was  made  regarding  the 
third  item  of  the  program  formulated  above.  It  was  made 
in  Italy  and  embodied  in  the  Press  Law  of  February  20, 
1928.  According  to  this  law,  the  profession  of  journalism 
was  declared  the  monopoly  of  the  Fascist  Union  of 
Journalists.  Higher  party  agencies  were  called  to  complete 
the  list  of  persons  permitted  to  join  the  Union,  and  were 
granted  the  right  to  cross  out  the  name  of  any  person 
whose  conduct  would  not  justify  the  party's  choice.  The 
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official  standpoint  on  the  subject  was  expressed  thus: 
"The  press  is  given  ample  freedom  to  serve  the  national 
cause,  but  the  decision  of  what  is  the  national  cause  and 
what  is  not,  is  to  be  made  exclusively  by  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  party  and  the  state."  As  a  result,  journal- 
ism ceased  to  be  a  free  profession,  and  the  journalists 
became  public  officials  controlled  by  the  Fascist  party. 

When  the  National  Socialists  gained  power  in  Germany, 
they  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  the  Italian  invention 
and,  applying  it  in  Germany,  expanded  it  to  the  whole 
field  of  culture  production.  Cultural  activity,  therefore, 
became  the  monopoly  of  persons  who  were  members  of  a 
body  called  the  German  Chamber  of  Culture,  Registra- 
tion in  that  body  was  declared  to  be  dependent  on 
"abihty  and  rehability,"  but  the  leaders  of  the  Chamber 
were  themselves  the  only  judges  of  the  ability  and  relia- 
bihty  of  any  applicant.  It  was  further  decreed  that  regis- 
tration could  be  canceled  which  was  tantamount  to  pre- 
venting the  person  involved  from  continuing  his  culture 
activity. 

In  minor  Fascist  societies  the  Italian  and  German 
patterns  were  time  and  again  followed.  Thus,  in  Latvia, 
May  6,  1938,  a  National  Council  of  Culture  and  a  Cham- 
ber of  Arts  and  Literature  were  created  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  "the  ideas  of  May  15,"  this  date  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  coup  d'etat  which  made  Latvia  a 
Fascist  dictatorship. 

/^lO/^ 

Fascist  revolutions  took  place  to  solve  the  exceptionally 
difficult  problems  which,  in  the  period  between  the  two 
World  Wars  had  arisen  in  the  majority  of  nations  of  the 
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Western  family.  To  what  an  extent,  we  may  ask,  had 
these  problems  actually  been  solved  when  World  War 
II  broke  out,  creating  a  totally  new  situation? 

Societies  submitted  to  Fascist  revolutions  had  signifi- 
cantly changed  in  their  structure,  yet  the  idea  of  a 
harmonious  community,  completely  dominated  by  the 
poHtical  leadership,  was  hardly  realized  in  any  one  of 
the  societies  involved.  The  intensity  of  the  change  in 
those  societies  where  the  Fascist  order  emerged  as  the 
result  of  the  victory  of  a  Fascist  movement  within  pre- 
Fascist  society  was  significantly  greater  than  in  societies 
which  tried  to  imitate  the  victorious  Fascist  regimes. 

A  few  problems  were  boldly  attacked  and  partly  solved 
by  the  Fascist  leaders.  Among  these  problems  one  finds 
the  struggle  against  the  unfavorable  demographic  trend 
and  the  mitigation  of  the  excessive  class  struggle.  Some 
progress  was  made,  but  this  was  not  an  exclusive  feature 
of  Fascist  societies.  As  an  illustration,  the  organization 
of  peaceful  class  relations  had  been  attempted  for  decades 
in  such  a  democratic  society  as  Australia. 

In  one  particular  regard  Fascism  seems  to  have  entirely 
remolded  the  social  pattern.  The  objects  and  forms, 
namely,  of  economic  regulation  in  Fascist  society  have 
been  so  varied  and  so  inclusive  that  the  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  the  role  the  businessman  played  in  it.  Was 
he  not  simply  reduced  to  the  role  of  a  state  ofiicial,  ap- 
pointed on  a  hereditary  principle,  and  remunerated  in  a 
special  manner  in  accordance  with  the  successful  work- 
ing of  the  unit  entrusted  to  his  management? 

If  all  the  forms  of  regulation  had  been  simultaneously 
and  fully  applied  in  every  branch  of  economic  activity, 
the  owner  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  automa- 
tically apply  the  enacted  rules  and  regulations.  Actually 
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this  was  not  the  case.  The  regulating  apparatus  made  use 
of  its  powers  only  when  need  arose.  Beyond  these  limits, 
there  remained  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  owner's 
personal  initiative.  Production  might  be  restricted,  but 
in  many  cases  the  owner  was  free  to  decide  what  was  to 
be  produced  within  the  limits  set.  The  selection  of  the 
most  rational  and  efficient  technological  methods  and 
the  most  efficient  organization  of  labor  was  also  left  to 
him.  He  remained  interested  in  the  economically  efficient 
solution  of  problems  which  continued  to  depend  on  him. 
Since  he  was  not  guaranteed  a  profit,  he  was  forced  to 
work  for  economic  success  in  order  to  earn  it. 

Thus,  in  Fascist  society  ownership  was  not  transformed 
into  bureaucracy,  though  it  was  made  closely  dependent 
upon  the  new  bureaucracy.  Ownership  was  turned  from 
a  socially  advantageous  position  into  social  service,  not 
without  profit  for  the  person  who  exercised  it.  The  idea 
was  gradually  being  introduced  that  only  those  can  be 
called  to  social  service  who  have  received  special  train- 
ing for  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few  artfficial  problems  were 
posed  by  Fascist  leadership.  Most  conspicuous  ainong 
them  were:  (1)  the  enforced  homogeneity  of  the  folk 
community  by  the  assimilation  or  segregation  of  minori- 
ties; (2)  the  incorporation  of  the  great  religious  bodies 
into  the  framework  of  the  Fascist  state;  and  (3)  the 
achievement  of  economic  self-sufficiency  for  the  coun- 
tries involved.  In  all  these  cases,  the  tendency  of  Fascism 
to  exaggerate  everything  and  to  go  beyond  the  limit  of 
possibility  was  manifested.  It  was  natural  that  these 
policies,  in  the  final  count,  increased  the  difficulties  chal- 
lenging the  nations  in  question.  The  persecution  of  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Germany  and  the  Jewish 
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pogroms  there  greatly  contributed  to  the  forming  of  a 
world-wide  opinion  hostile  to  Fascism  as  such.  The 
tendency  to  make  Germany  and  Italy  economically  self- 
sujBBcient  imposed  unbearable  hardship  on  the  two  na- 
tions and  this  played  a  substantial  part  in  the  causation 
of  World  War  11. 

However,  the  intensity  of  indoctrination  was  such  that 
the  real  causal  nexus  was  not  reflected  in  the  minds  of 
the  millions  of  subjects  of  the  Fascist  leaders.  In  reality, 
they  were  driven  into  war  because  of  the  immanent 
trend  of  development  of  Fascist  society.  They  were  made 
to  believe,  however,  that  they  entered  war  because 
enemies,  envious  of  their  felicity  and  desiring  to  eradicate 
a  rival  order,  had  checked  their  further  advance.  Espe- 
cially strong  was  the  following  in  Germany  where  the 
leader  was  given  ample  opportunity  to  manifest  the 
"charismatic"  character  of  his  leadership  by  correct  pre- 
dictions contrary  to  the  views  of  experts  in  the  field,*^  and 
by  successful  elimination  of  imemployment. 

Nevertheless,  the  total  situation  seems  to  contain  a 
puzzle  which  may  be  formulated  in  these  words:  How 
can  the  dominance  of  the  masses  by  minorities  be  ex- 
plained? This  fact  cannot  be  understood  if  ( 1 )  an  instinct 
of  liberty  is  taken  for  granted  and  (2)  the  possibility 
of  choosing  a  government  is  considered  always  present. 
But  both  ideas  are  erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  namely, 
within  a  particular  culture  tradition,  the  desire  for  liberty 


*3  All  the  preliminary  steps  to  World  War  II,  namely  the  restoration 
of  the  German  army,  the  remilitarization  of  the  Rhineland,  and  the 
annexation  of  Austria,  were  decided  by  Hitler  against  the  advice  of  the 
General  Staff  which  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Western  powers  would 
invade  Germany  to  restore  the  order  imposed  by  the  treaties  of  1919. 
Hitler  insisted  that  this  would  not  be  the  case,  and  events  proved  that 
he  was  right. 
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may  be  weak,  or  hopes  combined  with  hberty  may  have 
been  frustrated.  Second,  after  having  granted  power  to 
a  dictator,  the  people  are  no  longer  free  to  take  it  back. 
The  dictators"  know  how  to  prevent  revolt*^  and  use  all 
the  means  necessary,  being  inhibited  by  no  moral  con- 
siderations. 

Why,  then,  do  people  give  power  to  dictators?  The 
desire  of  order  may  prevail  over  the  desire  for  anything 
else;  this  often  happens  after  turbulent  periods.  Then,  a 
situation  is  created  similar  to  that  of  the  petrification  of 
a  landscape  after  a  volcanic  eruption.**^  Once  created,  a 
strong  centralized  organization  is  favored  by  modem 
technique  since  it  monopolizes  weapons  and  the  means 
of  commimication.  Its  destruction  is  possible  (1)  if  in- 
ternal disorganization  of  the  very  power  center  itself 
results;  (2)  if  the  armed  forces  and  the  police  withdraw 
their  support;  or  ( 3 )  if  blows  coming  from  without  crack 
the  monolith  which  the  Fascist  political  machine  pretends 
to  be.  To  these  challenges.  Fascist  dictatorships  have 
proved  to  be  highly  vulnerable. 

^*  Rising  from  the  underground  of  the  prerevolutionary  world. 
*5  Because  they  knew  from  experience  how  a  revolution  is  prepared, 
and  could  easily  find  the  most  adequate  responses. 

*^  In  both  cases,  a  dynamic  situation  suddenly  becomes  static. 


Chapter  4 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  LIBERAL 
SOCIETY 

The  same  forces  which  pushed  some  members  of  the 
Western  family  of  nations  into  the  abyss  of  Fascism  have 
worked  within  the  framework  of  other  members  of  the 
family  and  have  imposed  on  them  substantial  transforma- 
tion. The  general  trend  might  be  described  as  a  combina- 
tion of  necessary  adjustment  to  changing  conditions  with 
the  preservation  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  the 
tradition  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  freedom 
forming  the  very  backbone  of  Liberal  society.  Depending 
on  the  nature  of  this  society  and  the  particular  features 
of  its  individual  members,  the  process  of  adjustment  has 
received  various  forms.  Therefore,  the  plan  of  the  study 
of  the  transformation  of  Liberal  society  must  differ  from 
that  of  Fascist  society:  not  an  "ideal  type,"  but  just  the 
variations  must  be  stressed.  It  is,  however,  convenient  to 
begin  the  story  with  a  short  outline  of  the  development 
as  a  whole. 

Between  the  peace  treaties  which  terminated  World 
War  I  and  the  end  of  the  twenties,  in  those  nations  where 
"the  capitalist  order"  in  economic  life  had  received  the 
most  typical  shape  and  which,  in  addition  to  this,  were 
not  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  defeat  and  its  aftermath, 
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the  idea  prevailed  that,  once  the  calamity  of  war  was 
over,  the  natural  course  was  "back  to  normalcy,"  and 
normalcy  was  identified  with  the  good  old  times  before 
the  war.  This  can  be  asserted  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  whereas  in  the  dynamic 
society  which  is  the  United  States  the  intellectual  climate 
was  molded  by  the  idea  that,  there,  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  everlasting  and  even  advancing  prosperity 
had  been  found,  on  the  basis  of  capacity  production,  high 
wages,  and  the  unlimited  expansion  of  credit. 

In  other  countries,  those  which  had  been  defeated  or 
had  to  be  built  up  anew  on  the  ruins  of  the  defeated 
nations,  the  situation  and  the  mentality  were  difiFerent. 
In  these  countries,  of  which  Germany  (up  to  1933)  and 
Czechoslovakia  can  be  considered  most  representative, 
the  process  of  the  self-destruction  of  economic  freedom,  as 
understood  in  the  framework  of  classic  capitalism,  made 
tremendous  advance,  through  the  instrument  of  private 
monopolies  built  upon  highly  concentrated  business.  One 
fact  may  suffice  to  make  clear  the  situation:  in  Germany, 
when  Hitler  ascended  to  power,  50  per  cent  of  the  retail 
prices  no  longer  depended  on  the  market,  but  were 
rigidly  fixed  by  the  monopolists.  Not  only  business,  but 
also  labor,  was  well  organized;  the  system  of  collective 
contracts  prevailed  supplemented,  in  Germany,  by  com- 
pulsory mediation  and  arbitration  of  industrial  conflicts. 
On  the  political  scene,  a  new  development  appeared 
which,  a  few  years  earlier,  would  have  been  considered 
impossible:  this  was  the  rise  of  subversive  movements 
directed  against  the  democratic  framework  of  the  state 
and  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  existing  political, 
social,  and  economic  order,  in  Germany  on  the  basis  of 
general  unrest  after  defeat,  in  Czechoslovakia  on  the 
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basis  of  the  unfortunate  ethnic  composition  of  the  new 
state.  Laws  for  the  Protection  of  the  RepubUc  had  to  be 
enacted  in  the  two  countries,  copying  those  which  had 
existed  in  the  Russian  and,  partly,  in  the  German  Empires 
to  combat  democratic  movements  in  these  "backward" 
states. 

Then,  the  Great  Crisis  broke  out  in  the  United  States 
(October  29,  1929)  and  rapidly  spread  throughout  the 
world.  It  posed  new  adjustment  problems  to  those  coun- 
tries which  maintained  the  firm  resolution  not  to  depart 
from  the  basic  pattern  of  Liberal  society.  The  conversion 
of  Germany  to  Fascism  accentuated  the  dijfficulties  of  the 
believers  in  freedom  and  democracy  and  compelled  them 
to  take  further  steps  in  adjusting  their  situation.  This 
time,  the  Anglo-Saxon  democracies  and  the  democracies 
of  continental  Europe  were  not  spared.  All  had  to  look 
for  new  forms  of  economic  organization.  The  idea  of 
"planned  economy"  emerged  and  the  possibility  of  its 
combination  with  political  democracy  and  economic  free- 
dom was  debated.  A  new  way,  called  in  France  and 
Belgium  "organized  freedom,"  began  to  be  tried.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  group,  especially  France  and  the 
United  States,  had  to  make  up  for  their  relative  "social 
backwardness."  This  trend  was  manifested  in  legislation 
of  the  social-security  and  fair-labor-relations  type.  In 
many  cases,  the  existing  political  structure  proved  to  be 
inefficient  in  a  period  when  emergency  measures  had  to 
be  taken  overnight  under  the  threat  of  complete  collapse. 
The  Protection  of  the  Republic  type  of  legislation  was 
supplemented  by  Emergency  Power  Acts.  Where  diffi- 
culties in  inter-ethnic  relations  were  present,  they  had 
to  be  given  more  consideration  than  had  previously  been 
necessary. 
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Then  war  broke  out.  The  adjustments  of  the  societies  in 
question  to  its  exigencies  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  pres- 
ent study  since,  in  Liberal  society,  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood that  these  measures  are  only  temporary  and 
that  they  must  and  will  be  repealed  as  soon  as  possible, 
when  war  is  over.  But,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  a  new 
spirit  has  emerged  in  many  of  the  countries  under  dis- 
cussion. This  is  the  spirit  of  national  solidarity,  and  this 
spirit  is  pushing  the  corresponding  nations  to  far-reaching 
reforms  which  would  have  been  out  of  the  question  before 
Hitler's  onslaught  on  humanity.  They  must  be  at  least 
briefly  mentioned  in  this  study  to  make  the  picture 
complete. 

Throughout  the  intermission  between  the  two  World 
Wars  one  group  of  nations,  belonging  to  the  Western 
family,  followed  a  somewhat  different  path.  These  were 
the  Scandinavian  countries  where  an  attempt  to  find  "a 
middle  way"  between  individualism  and  collectivism, 
with  complete  preservation  of  political  and  cultural  free- 
dom, was  made.  Three  out  of  the  four^  were  submerged 
by  the  calamity  of  war  and  their  future  is  uncertain.  But 
the  way  they  tried  remains  of  great  interest. 

After  this  preliminary  survey,  we  may  shift  to  the 
study  of  the  development  in  a  series  of  particular  states. 
These  will  be  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France, 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 


2 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  typical  development  of 


^Denmark  and  Norway  were  invaded  by  Germany  (1940),  Finland 
had  to  wage  two  wars  with  Russia  (1939-1940  and  1941-1944).  Only 
Sweden  could  remain  neutral. 
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Liberal  society,  England  was  the  most  advanced  country. 
At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  79  per  cent  of  her  popu- 
lation belonged  to  the  labor  class;  no  more  than  7  per 
cent  were  occupied  in  agriculture.  Political  democracy 
was  complete  and  was  operated  by  means  of  a  very 
eflBcient  system  of  parliamentary  government.  In  the 
economic  realm,  the  country  played  the  part  of  a  large 
city,  with  the  whole  of  the  earth  minus  a  few  highly 
industrialized  regions  serving  as  the  hinterland.  England's 
banking  and  shipping  dominated  the  world  scene.  She 
had  become  an  "artificial  country"  in  that  she  produced 
only  a  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  food  she  needed 
and  lived  on  the  basis  of  profits  yielded  by  manufacture 
and  the  services  just  mentioned.  It  was  the  bulwark  of 
economic  individualism;  there  was  almost  no  state  inter- 
ference in  economic  affairs;  the  free  trade  system  was 
maintained,  despite  its  setbacks  elsewhere. 

Aside  from  this  individualistic  background,  elements 
of  national  solidarity  were  also  present.  Trade  unions 
were  well  developed,  industry  was  highly  concentrated, 
the  system  of  collective  bargaining  so  well  estabhshed 
that,  in  1928,  8  milHon  workers  out  of  14  worked  under 
it.  There  was,  however,  no  need  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
since  a  firmly  established  custom  imposed  on  the  parties 
in  an  industrial  conflict  the  obligation  of  referring  to  a 
neutral  person  for  its  settlement.  Naturally,  strikes  and 
lockouts  were  not  entirely  eliminated  by  this  system.  The 
German  bom  system  of  social  security^  had  been  imitated 
through  decades;  it  comprised  liberal  provisions  as  to 
unemployment  insurance.  Culture  production  was  free 


'  The  first  social  security  laws  were  enacted  in  Germany  in  1884- 
1887,  under  Bismarck  (1815-1898),  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire 
(1871-1890). 
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and  limited  only  by  the  somewhat  puritanic  mores.  There 
was  no  great  religious  problem,  though  the  position  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  of  the  Established  Church 
began  to  be  considered  anomalous  by  many.  The  only 
ethnic  problem  which  had  disturbed  England,  the  Irish 
one,  was  settled  around  the  time  of  World  War  I. 

That  war  coincided  with  the  end  of  the  period  of 
capitalist  expansion;  in  its  aftermath,  economic  national- 
ism was  emerging  everywhere.  For  England  with  her 
adjustment  to  the  world  market  these  facts  were  reflected 
in  the  emergence  of  "organic  unemployment,"^  but  for 
years  its  significance  was  not  realized.  More  than  else- 
where the  slogan  —  back  to  normalcy  —  dominated.  In 
1925  the  pound  was  restored  in  its  old  glory,  i.e.,  in  its 
old  gold  content.  This  was  an  act  in  favor  of  the  English 
banking  system,  but  to  the  disadvantage  of  trade  and 
industry.^  Later  on  it  was  recognized  to  have  been  an 
error.  But  the  man  who  made  that  mistake  was  Winston 
Churchill,  the  same  whose  prophetic  vision  as  to  forth- 
coming international  developments  made  him  almost  a 
"charismatic"  leader  of  the  nation  at  war. 

Eyes  were  opened  by  the  crisis  which  became  acute 
in  England  in  1931.  Once  the  danger  of  inaction  was 
recognized,  structural  changes  were  made  by  the  National 
(Coalition)  Government  headed  by  Ramsay  Macdonald. 


3  Organic  unemployment  is  opposed  to  cyclic,  seasonal,  and  accidental 
unemployment.  Unemployment  is  organic,  if,  for  a  significant  group  of 
workers,  there  is  no  hope  for  re-employment  in  their  trade  because  of 
the  permanent  shrinking  of  its  manpower  requirements. 

*  High  gold  content  of  the  monetary  unit  results  in  relatively  high 
prices  for  the  foreign  acquirers  of  the  goods  produced  by  the  country, 
and  this  lessens  its  prospects  of  competition  on  the  world  market.  On  the 
contrary,  this  high  gold  content  results  in  relatively  low  prices  for  the 
acquirers  of  foreign  goods  in  that  coimtry,  and  this  favors  the  import  of 
foreign  goods  to  the  detriment  of  home  industry. 
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First  of  all,  England  abandoned  the  free  trade  system 
which,  for  almost  a  centmy,  had  been  considered  one  of 
the  fundamental  elements  of  the  British  economic  sys- 
tem; customs  duties  were  imposed  on  a  large  majority  of 
imported  commodities.  Introducing  the  New  Trade 
Policy,  Neville  Chamberlain,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  formulated  seven  different  ends  to  be  attained 
through  the  measure.  The  most  important  one  was  that  of 
giving  the  government  a  strong  weapon  in  negotiating 
commercial  treaties  of  an  unusual  type.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  her  treaties  with  Scandinavian  countries  England 
promised  to  take  a  specified  percentage  of  the  com- 
modities exported  by  the  other  party  (say,  eggs  and 
bacon)  in  exchange  of  the  promise  that  it  take  from 
England  a  certain  percentage  of  its  import  in  specified 
commodities  (say,  coal).  The  government  used  the  tariff 
also  for  inducing  business  to  better  organize  itself  and 
for  stabilizing  the  cost  of  living  in  England  (see  below). 

Secondly,  agriculture  was  submitted  to  substantial 
change.  In  1932,  the  government  guaranteed  the  farmers 
a  fixed  price  for  the  wheat  they  produced  and  paid 
them  the  difference  between  it  and  the  price  on  the 
world  market.  A  special  levy  on  flour  was  imposed  in 
order  to  raise  money  to  cover  these  expenditures,  the 
levy  being  flexible,  increasing  when  the  world  prices  are 
low  and  decreasing  when  they  are  high. 

In  other  branches  of  agriculture,  the  "Marketing 
Scheme"  was  introduced  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  July  31,  1931,  expanded  in  1933.  According  to  this 
Act,  with  its  bearing  on  each  particular  agricultural 
product,  such  as  milk,  hogs,  potatoes,  and  the  like,  a 
scheme  may  be  drafted  either  by  the  producers  or  by  a 
royal  committee.  The  draft  is  submitted  to  the  producers; 
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all  objections  and  representations  are  concentrated  in  the 
ministry  of  agriculture  which  elaborates  the  final  draft. 
The  rules  are  placed  on  the  desks  of  the  members  of 
parliament  for  thirty  days;  if  objections  are  not  raised, 
they  are  considered  confirmed.  Then  comes  the  poll 
among  the  registered  producers;  if  two  thirds  accept  it, 
the  scheme  becomes  obligatory  for  all;  this  is  a  substantial 
departure  from  the  purely  individualistic  pattern  of  classic 
Liberal  society.  Directors  are  then  elected  by  the  pro- 
ducers; they  are  granted  the  right  to  organize  production, 
to  fix  the  prices,  to  levy  duties. 

To  make  things  clearer,  the  milk  scheme  may  be  de- 
scribed in  more  detail.  England  and  Scotland  have  been 
divided  into  eight  provinces  with  a  marketing  scheme 
for  each.  The  functioning  of  the  scheme  results  in  pooling 
the  milk,  distributing  it  according  to  the  best  economic 
judgment  of  the  directors,  and  distributing  profits  among 
the  producers  without  regard  to  the  specific  location  of 
a  farm,  thus  permitting  production  to  continue  on  remote 
farms.  In  addition  to  this,  the  government  has  tried  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  milk  by  means  of  propaganda 
and  by  distributing  it,  free  of  charge,  to  school  children. 
The  interests  of  the  consumers  are  not  forgotten;  con- 
sumers' committees  are  formed,  the  ministry  supervises 
the  activity  of  the  directors  and  is  enabled  to  repeal 
the  rules  at  any  time  if  public  interest  should  demand  this 
measure.  According  to  the  reports  available,  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  hesitation,  the  marketing  schemes  have 
been  willingly  accepted  by  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers. 

Thirdly,  for  industry  and  the  means  of  communication, 
three  patterns  of  reorganization  have  been  used:  com- 
pulsory amalgamation,  creation  of  public  corporations. 
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and  even  nationalization.  The  most  important  cases  of 
their  appHcation,  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
were  these: 

In  the  coal  industry,  the  situation  was  quite  anomalous, 
as  based  on  the  historical  accumulation  of  contracts  and 
relationships  no  longer  suited  to  the  situation.  The  funda- 
mental pattern  was  this:  coal  in  soil  belonged  to  land- 
lords ( approximately  4300  in  nimiber ) ,  but  was  exploited 
by  companies  which  were  too  many  and  often  had  to 
pay  royalties  that  were  too  high.  Already  in  1926,  some 
encouragement  was  given  to  amalgamation.  The  Coal 
Mining  Act  of  1930  began  to  organize  competition  within 
this  basic  industry,  using  the  experience  of  a  few  areas 
collected  since  1928.  Each  coal  producing  unit  was 
alloted  a  "basic  tonnage"  and  in  each  coal  district  an 
executive  board  was  established,  to  prescribe  periodically 
a  definite  percentage  of  this  tonnage  which  the  units  were 
permitted  to  produce;  overproduction  was  fined,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  fines  used  as  a  contribution  to  export 
subsidy.  This,  however,  proved  to  be  insufficient,  and 
the  law  of  August  8, 1938  (enacted  after  long  negotiations 
and  deliberations)  produced  a  radical  transformation  of 
the  scene.  The  coal  in  soil  was  nationalized.  The  owners 
received  a  remuneration  in  the  amount  of  66  million 
pounds,  a  sum  fixed  by  the  procedure  of  arbitration,  after 
the  owners  had  demanded  150  million.  A  loan  was  issued 
to  cover  the  payment,  and  the  interests  and  principal 
are  to  be  paid  from  royalties  which  mining  companies 
have  to  pay  to  the  government.  A  royal  commission  was 
created  with  the  task  of  unifying  the  royalties,  fostering 
and  sometimes  imposing  economically  sound  amalgama- 
tions of  small  companies,  and  operating  and  expanding 
the  former  marketing  schemes,  arranged  by  the  mining 
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companies  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  law,  with  additional 
guarantees  for  the  consumer. 

Another  field  of  intensive  interference  has  been  that 
of  electrical  power  production.  Aheady  in  1926  a  Central 
Electricity  Board  was  established  and  imposed  the  task 
of  creating  a  grid  system  for  the  interchange  of  electrical 
supply  between  producers.  In  1937  a  bill  was  brought  in 
parliament  to  achieve  a  drastic  reorganization  of  the 
industry.  According  to  it,  the  626  existing  power  com- 
panies, both  private  and  municipal,  must  be  reorganized 
in  each  of  the  30  electrical  provinces.  Where  one  private 
company  is  clearly  the  most  eflBcient  in  an  area,  it  is  re- 
quired to  acquire  all  its  competitors  under  government 
supervision.  Where  amalgamation  on  this  basis  would  be 
too  diflBcult,  the  government  may  authorize  the  transfer 
of  all  existing  companies  in  a  given  area  to  a  new  distri- 
bution board  appointed  by  the  government.  Where  two 
or  more  municipal  power  companies  are  competing  in  a 
given  area,  they  would  be  put  under  the  control  of  a 
joint  board.  An  arbitration  tribunal  is  to  determine  the 
purchase  price.  Any  increase  of  the  price  of  electrical 
power  is  forbidden  without  special  approval  of  the  elec- 
tricity commissioners.^ 

In  regard  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  the  government 
has  used  its  right  to  determine  tari£Fs,  to  impose  the  con- 
stitution of  a  cartel  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
British  industry  on  the  world  market.  The  technique 
used  was  this:  When  it  appeared  that  the  businessmen 
in  question  were  hesitating,  the  National  Government 
threatened  to  repeal  the  tariflF  on  iron  and  steel.  The 

5  This  reform  has  been  adjourned  owing  to  war.  The  new  Labor 
Government  intends  to  nationalize  the  industry  and  tlius  makes  the  plan 
obsolete. 
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threat  sufficed,  and  on  April  19,  1934,  the  cartel  was 
finally  established.  In  December,  1935,  a  much  more 
powerful  British  Iron  and  Steel  Corporation  was  organ- 
ized, which  was  given  control  of  the  entire  purchase  of 
iron  and  steel  import  and  sale  of  export.  Here  as  in  other 
aspects  of  economic  life,  tlie  British  government  has 
used  a  policy  opposite  to  the  American  one:  instead  of 
enforcing  economic  liberty  by  means  of  antitrust  laws, 
it  almost  imposed  business  concentration  in  combination 
with  government  supervision  of  the  big  economic  ma- 
chines compelling  them  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  community. 

In  the  cotton  industry,  the  restriction  of  the  market  for 
British  production  because  of  Japanese  competition  im- 
posed a  decrease  in  the  number  of  spindles.  The  Cotton 
Industry  Reorganization  Act  of  1936  established  a  Cen- 
tral Board  entrusted  with  the  task  of  buying  and  laying 
still  the  redundant  spindles.  A  loan  was  issued  to  pay 
the  compensation,  while  the  interests  and  the  principal 
are  covered  by  a  special  levy  on  these  enterprises  which 
were  permitted  to  survive.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  further 
development  was  discussed  in  Parliament  which  would 
involve  the  regulation  of  production  and  prices,  the 
formation  of  pools  and  the  distribution  of  quotas.  All  the 
schemes,  provided  that  they  would  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  would  become  legally  binding. 

Among  other  features  of  economic  life  the  National 
Government  has  paid  much  attention  to  housing,  A 
great  slum  clearance  program  was  started  on  the  basis  of 
a  sequence  of  Housing  Acts.  These  exactly  defined  the 
concept  of  impermissible  overcrowding  and  endowed  the 
local  authorities  with  the  powers  and  means  to  combat 
it.  Early  in  1939,  it  was  stated  that  the  actual  house  build- 
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ing  activity  was  in  advance  of  the  plan  since  340  thousand 
homes  a  year  were  built  anew  or  substantially  rebuilt.  As 
in  many  other  countries  with  rigid  traditions,  the  slum 
clearing  program  has  met  some  resistance  of  the  dwellers 
who  sometimes  were  unwilling  to  move  and  usually  could 
not  be  easily  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions  of  life. 

Another  field  of  government  attention  were  the  dis- 
tressed areas,  where  old  established  industries  had  died 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unemployed  and  their 
families  had  been  living  for  years  in  misery.  In  1937,  the 
government  was  empowered  to  contribute  toward  local 
taxes  and  income  taxes  imposed  on  new  factories  estab- 
lished in  these  areas  and  even  to  suscribe  part  of  the 
capital  of  public  utility  companies.  The  idea  was  to 
implant  prosperous  light  industry  in  areas  depending 
on  a  single  industry,  usually  of  the  heavy  industry  type. 
Later  on,  some  disappointment  was  expressed  since  only 
a  few  companies  were  created  to  use  the  advantages  of 
this  act. 

For  the  reorganization  of  the  passengers'  service  in 
the  London  area  and  of  the  entire  broadcasting  business, 
the  scheme  of  the  public  corporation  was  applied  which 
had  been  first  used  when  the  Central  Electricity  Board 
had  been  created.  In  each  of  the  branches  involved  a 
corporation  controling  the  industry  was  organized,  with 
capital  publicly  owned.  The  former  shareholders  received 
nonvoting  shares  equal  to  the  value  of  their  holdings,  but 
were  granted  no  participation  in  management.  The  cor- 
porations were  made  semi-autonomous  and  enabled  to 
operate  according  to  the  principles  of  commercial  manage- 
ment, but  for  public  ends;  the  first  object  of  monopoly  — 
since  monopoly  has  been  created  in  each  field  —  has 
become  not  profit,  but  service  of  the  common  good. 
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All  these  moves  were  possible  only  on  the  background 
of  a  drastic  measure  and  of  a  consistent  policy  utilizing 
it  for  the  common  good.  The  measure  was  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  gold  standard  (Sept.  20,  1931).  The  policy 
was  that  of  stabilizing  the  internal  price  level. 

The  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  was  directly 
imposed  on  Great  Britian  by  a  catastrophic  development 
as  to  her  balance  of  payment®  and  was,  therefore,  un- 
avoidable. About  that  time  the  step  was  commonly 
regarded  by  those  outside  of  Great  Britain  as  a  measure 
to  improve  the  competitive  situation  of  British  industry  on 
the  world  market.  This  certainly  was  one  of  the  ends.  But, 
using  the  great  strength  and  skill  of  the  British  banking 
system  headed  by  the  Bank  of  England,  applying  both 
old  and  new  techniques  and  combining  the  effects  of  the 
measure  with  those  derived  from  the  system  of  tariffs, 
the  National  Government  achieved  an  almost  miraculous 
stabilization  of  the  price  level  and,  in  consequence,  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  pound,  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  where  these  basic  elements  of  modem  economic 
life  were  subject  to  wild  fluctuations.  The  success  of  the 
enterprise  was  favored  by  England's  dominant  position  on 
the  world  market.  Owing  to  this  the  so  called  sterling 
block,  comprising  Great  Britain,  the  Dominions,  and  a 
few  countries  (among  them,  the  Scandinavian  countries) 
which  had  attached  their  currencies  to  the  pound,  bought 
and  sold  approximately  one  half  of  all  commodities  ap- 
pearing on  the  world  market.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
dictation  of  prices,  in  reasonable  limits,  though  not  an 
easy  task,  was  still  a  possible  one.  The  stabilization  of 

8  The  balance  of  payment  is  the  net  balance  of  all  transactions  be- 
tween a  particular  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  finally  settled 
by  import  or  export  of  gold  (or  of  its  substitutes). 
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prices  involved,  at  least  in  germ,  an  "anti-cycle  policy," 
in  other  words,  the  inhibition  of  movements  conducive 
both  to  booms  and  depressions  and  stabilization  on  the 
level  of  moderate  prosperity/ 

The  question  arises  whether  the  developments  studied 
above  have  gone  along  the  right  way.  There  is  one  symp- 
tom that  makes  it  possible  to  judge  the  situation.  This  is 
the  presence  or  absence  of  radical  movements. 

There  existed  in  England  the  British  Fascist  Movement 
created  by  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  in  October,  1931.  He 
declared  that  Fascism  was  not  a  tyranny;  that  the  aim 
was  to  replace  the  humbug  of  liberty  by  real  hberty,  the 
talk-shop  by  the  workshop.  He  declared  himself  for  eco- 
nomic nationalism,  stronger  armament,  a  firm  hand  in 
the  Empire.  He  advocated  the  corporate  state  and  anti- 
Communism.  The  movement  never  was  important  al- 
though in  1934,  it  had  the  support  of  a  few  influential 
newspapers.  The  support  did  not  last,  and  the  movement 
never  was  able  to  gain  momentum.  The  main  cause  was 
that  all  the  reasonable  elements  of  the  program  were- 
already  present  in  the  policy  of  the  National  Government. 

Some  would  consider  as  another  radical  movement  the 
Labor  Party,  especially  its  majority  which  refused  to  join 
the  National  Government.  This  movement  was  morally 
weakened  by  two  unsuccessful  Labor  Governments  in 
the  twenties.  The  result  seems  to  have  been  a  certain 


^  The  idea  of  the  anti-cycle  policy  is  this.  The  business  cycle  which 
formerly  was  taken  for  granted,  is  considered  a  detrimental  movement 
to  be  eliminated  by  planned  action.  In  consequence,  when  symptoms  of 
development  toward  a  boom  appear,  the  goveniment  and  the  banks 
must  curb  the  price  level  (by  increasing  the  rate  of  interest,  by  selling 
securities  on  die  market,  by  increasing  taxes,  by  curbing  state  and 
municipal  investment  in  public  works,  and  so  on).  On  the  contrary, 
when  symptoms  of  movement  toward  depression  appear  the  opposite 
policies  must  be  carried  out. 
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radicalization  of  the  party.  It  gradually  appeared  that 
democracy  was  the  point  at  issue,  since  the  Labor  Party 
expressed  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  such  measures 
as  to  render  impossible  the  return  of  the  conservatives 
to  power  and,  with  them  of  capitalist  institutions.  This 
meant  undermining  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
British  political  organization  which  is  the  rotation  of  two 
parties  with  avoidance  of  measures  absolutely  inaccept- 
able  for  the  opposition.  However,  this  unfavorable  de- 
velopment was  stopped  by  the  war  and  the  change  in 
mentality  caused  by  it. 

England's  new  spirit  has  received  the  highest  mani- 
festation in  the  famous  Beveridge  plan  ( December,  1942 ) 
and  in  a  few  government  plans  supplementing  or  modify- 
ing it.^  The  basic  ends  of  these  plans  have  been  formulated 
by  Beveridge  as  "making  men  free  of  five  giant  evils  — 
want,  disease,  ignorance,  squalor  (dirt,  congestion,  poor 
housing),  and  idleness  (mass  unemployment)."  The 
means  to  the  end  are:  (1)  an  all-inclusive  scheme  or 
social  security  covering  almost  all  the  risks  to  which 
the  members  of  industrial  society  are  exposed,  supple- 
mented by  family  allowances  to  all  the  children  of  the 
country,  but  the  first  in  each  family;  the  striking  par- 
ticularity of  the  plan  is  that  every  person,  rich  or  poor, 
will  pay  the  same  contribution  to  social  security,  and 
eventually  receive  the  same  award;  the  rich  will  make 
their  additional  contributions  in  the  form  of  taxes,  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  which  the  Treasury  will  pay  high  con- 
tributions to  the  Social  Security  Fund;   (2)  a  consistent 


8  The  Beveridge  plan  is  officially  a  Report  arising  out  of  the  works  of 
the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Social  Security  and  Allied  Services. 
It  was  submitted  to  the  British  Cabinet  by  Sir  William  Beveridge,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  on  November  20,  1942. 
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"anti-cycle  policy"  as  initiated  before  the  war,  involving 
the  limitation  of  dangerous  swings  in  expenditure  on 
private  investment  and  using  carefully  planned  public 
investment  to  combat  unavoidable  fluctuations  in  private 
investments;  (3)  an  ambitious  housing  program  almost 
mandatory  because  of  the  mass  destruction  of  English 
homes  by  bombing;  (4)  an  equally  ambitious  program  of 
public  health,  making  medical  care  available  to  every 
member  of  the  nation,  independently  of  his  income;  the 
idea  is  that  of  making  medical  service  and  attention  at 
home,  in  the  consultation  office,  in  the  hospital  or 
sanatorium,  as  well  as  nursing,  midwifery  and  dental 
care  available  to  everyone  free  of  charge,  without  de- 
stroying the  personal  choice  of  doctors  by  the  patients 
and  without  interfering  with  private  hospitals;  and  (5) 
a  sweeping  reform  of  the  educational  system  for  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  or  at  least  mitigating  the  obsolete 
element  of  aristocratic  privilege  still  present  in  the 
existing  system. 

Out  of  this  ambitious  program,  a  partial  reform  of- 
education  has  already  been  started  by  the  Education 
Order  of  August  17,  1944.  The  rest  will  be  gradually 
realized  by  the  new  Labor  Government  which  emerged 
as  the  result  of  the  general  elections  held  in  July,  1945. 
But  whereas  for  the  coalition  government  which  ruled 
England  in  the  course  of  the  war,  this  was  the  maximum 
of  change  on  which  all  the  elements  of  the  coalition  could 
agree,  for  the  Labor  Government  this  is  a  kind  of  mini- 
mum program  to  be  supplemented  by  sweeping  change 
in  the  economic  framework  of  the  nation. 

The  King's  speech  of  August  15,  1945,  outlining  the 
official  program  of  the  new  government  announced  "a 
bill  to  bring  the  Bank  of  England  under  public  owner- 
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ship"  and  another  bill  "to  nationalize  the  coal  mining 
industry  as  part  of  a  concerted  plan  for  the  co-ordination 
of  fuel  and  power  industries."  This  plan  of  social  reform 
must,  however,  be  viewed  only  as  a  first  installment;  the 
electoral  program  of  the  Labor  Party  implied  "public 
ovraership  of  the  fuel  and  power,  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries and  inland  transportation,  and  public  supervision 
of  monopolies  and  cartels."  In  the  course  of  the  first  year 
of  its  existence,  the  Labor  Government  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  the  bills  announced  in  the  King's 
speech  as  well  as  ( 1 )  a  bill  containing  a  modified  version 
of  the  Beveridge  plan  for  comprehensive  social  insurance; 
(2)  a  National  Health  Service  Bill;  (3)  a  Housing  Bill; 
and  (4)  an  Investment  Control  and  Guarantee  Bill 
allowing  the  treasury  to  guarantee  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  loans  for  the  reconstruction  and  development  of 
industry.  Moreover,  a  ten-year  program  of  improvement 
of  Britain's  highways  was  officially  armounced. 

If  and  when  such  a  program  is  realized,  will  England 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  Liberal  Society  and  show  the 
world  the  first  instance  of  Socialist  society?  Very  much 
will  depend  on  the  structure  to  be  given  to  the  publicly 
owned  industries.  If  a  bureaucratic  organization  imitating 
the  Communist  pattern  evolves,  the  change  will  be  sub- 
stantial enough  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
If,  however,  the  pattern  of  Public  Corporations  described 
above  is  followed  —  and  this  is  very  probable  indeed 
since  prominent  members  of  the  Labor  Party  have  greatly 
contributed  to  its  invention  and  realization  —  then  the 
change,  though  great,  could  very  well  be  considered  as 
a  further  modification  of  the  Liberal  pattern  as  used  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  intermission  between  the  two  World 
Wars.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Laborites  are  fervent  sup- 
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porters  of  political  and  cultural  freedom  and  that  their 
leaders  have  emphasized  that  the  new  government  had 
no  intention  of  nationahzing  industries  beyond  the  list 
reproduced  above.  This  does  not  mean  that  these  indus- 
tries could  continue  working  as  they  did  in  the  past. 
Speaking  of  the  cotton  industry,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
asserted  that  it  would  have  to  accept  increased  joint 
consultation  of  management  and  workers,  reform  of  its 
distribution  arrangements  so  as  to  obtain  long  runs  of 
production,  re-equipment  of  mills  with  more  modem 
machinery  and  amalgamations  in  the  spinning  section. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  coal  in  the  soil  was  nationalized 
in  England  under  a  Conservative  Government,  that  state 
banks  existed  in  Imperial  Russia  and  Imperial  Germany, 
that  state  ownership  of  railways  existed  in  many  European 
states  already  before  World  War  I.  Partial  nationalization 
as  such  does  not  destroy  the  Liberal  pattern  of  social 
organization.  It  is  destroyed  only  if  public  ownership 
becomes  the  exclusive  or  the  dominant  pattern  of  eco- 
nomic organization,  and  if  the  advantages  of  private 
initiative  are  denied  even  in  those  fields  of  activity  where 
a  competition  situation  is  part  of  the  nature  of  things. 
From  this  hypothetical  state,  England  is  still  very  far 
indeed. 

In  comparison  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
despite  its  technical  and  economic  progress,  was  —  and 
continues  being  —  a  young  society.  According  to  the 
census  of  1920,  i.e.,  immediately  after  World  War  I, 
only  52  per  cent  of  the  population  Hved  in  towns  and 
cities;  about  30  per  cent  earned  their  living  in  agriculture. 
Confidence  in  free  enterprise  and  competition  was  un- 
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shaken;  business  concentration  was  going  on,  but  was 
frowned  upon  as  manifested  in  the  famous  Sherman  anti- 
trust Act,^  a  rare  ( though  not  unique )  attempt  to  prevent 
the  "self-binding"  of  the  system  of  free  enterprise,  in  other 
words,  to  impose  economic  freedom  by  coercion.  Labor 
unions  existed,  but  did  not  play  a  part  comparable  with 
the  British  ones;  many  industrialists  would  never  hire  a 
worker  contaminated  by  trade-unionism;  for  them,  collec- 
tive contracts  were  out  of  the  question.  Besides  working- 
men's  compensation  for  industrial  accidents,  no  public 
care  was  taken  of  the  risks  involved  in  the  very  member- 
ship in  industrial  society;^"  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
classic  liberal  society,  everyone  had  to  take  care  of  him- 
self, in  the  given  case  —  by  insuring  himself  against  the 
risks  in  question.  In  the  realm  of  politics,  the  democratic 
ideal  was  as  nearly  attained  as  in  England,  with  pressure 
groups  (among  them,  first  of  all.  Wall  Street),  political 
machines  and  bosses  and  the  de  facto  disenfranchisement 
of  Negroes  in  the  South  as  dark  spots.  The  constitutional 
framework,  based  on  eighteenth  century  ideas  on  checks 
and  balances,  was  well  adjusted  to  the  geographic  isolation 
of  the  country;  the  events  of  World  War  I  and  its  after- 
math for  the  first  time  put  the  question  as  to  its  efficiency 
in  emergency  situations.  Cultural  freedom  was  as  com- 
plete as  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  same  de  facto  limita- 
tion. On  the  basis  of  the  separation  of  state  and  Church, 
there  was  no  religious  problem.  The  darkest  point  was 
the  structure  of  inter-racial  relations  in  the  South  where 
the  anti-democratic  and  anti-Christian  caste  pattern  pre- 
vailed. Moreover,  a  variety  of  the  racial  theory  domi- 


9  Enacted  July  2,  1890. 

^°  However,  prior  to  1933,  a  few  states  enacted  laws  covering  par- 
ticular industrial  risks. 
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nated  in  the  North,  namely  the  conviction  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  a  branch  of  the  Nordics,  were  racially 
superior  to  the  other  races;  this  conviction  formed  the 
background  of  the  immigration  law  of  1924. 

In  the  first  decade  after  World  War  I  American 
society  underwent  no  significant  structural  change;  in 
general,  this  was  a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity, 
and  the  illusory  hope  gradually  arose  that  this  prosperity 
would  know  no  end  —  despite  all  the  troubles  and  break- 
downs in  the  world  at  large. 

The  higher  the  hopes,  the  greater  was  to  be  the  impact 
of  the  collapse  of  the  imaginary  edifice  in  which  the 
Americans  thought  they  were  living.  The  rising  tide  of 
unemployment,  the  failure  of  investments  by  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  the  shocking  surprise  of  the  fragility  of 
the  American  banking  system  caused  a  situation  similar 
to  those  which  preceded  revolutions  in  quite  a  few 
countries. 

The  danger  was  dissipated  and  the  nation  returned  to 
self-confidence  because  the  American  people,  using  the 
democratic  institutions  which  had  not  broken  down, 
put  the  right  man  on  the  right  job.  "The  only  thing  we 
have  to  fear  is  fear  itself,"  said  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in 
his  first  inauguration  speech.  He  did  not  only  speak,  he 
also  acted  and,  despite  numerous  shortcomings  and  mis- 
takes which  he  was  willing  to  recognize  and  correct,  he 
acted  in  the  right  direction. 

The  reforms  of  the  American  New  Deal  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  There  were,  first  of  all,  emergency 
measures  among  which  the  Emergency  Banking  Act 
(March  9,  1933)  and  the  creation  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  were  the  most  important.  There  were, 
secondly,  acts  by  means  of  which  the  "social  backward- 
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ness"  of  the  country  was  overcome.  They  belonged  to  the 
realm  of  labor  relations  and  culminated  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  August  14,  1935,  which  provided  the  labor 
class  with  social  insurance  of  old  age  and  unemployment, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  July  5  of  the  same 
year  which  guaranteed  the  employees  the  right  of  self- 
organization  and  of  collective  bargaining,  and  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  which  introduced,  in  indus- 
tries connected  with  interstate  trade,  the  forty-horn'  week 
and  minimum  wages  and  excluded  from  interstate  com- 
merce commodities  produced  by  oppressive  child  labor. 
Thirdly,  there  were,  among  the  New  Deal  measures,  a 
few  in  which  the  germs  of  a  new  social  organization  of 
production  could  be  seen.  The  most  important  among 
them  was  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  June 
16,  1933,  which  foresaw  the  regulation  of  relations  within 
the  particular  business  groups  on  the  basis  of  "codes" 
submitted  to  the  government  by  the  industries  or  imposed 
by  the  government  on  reluctant  industries.  The  act  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  May  27,  1935.  On  August  30,  1935,  a  Bituminous 
Coal  Stabilization  Act  was  passed  which  revived  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  defunct  predecessor  relating 
to  a  particular  industry  which  badly  needed  it,  but  this 
act  was  also  annulled  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  May  12,  1933,  though  mainly 
an  emergency  measure,  aiming  at  the  alleviation  of  the 
plight  of  the  farmers,  also  contained  a  germ  of  a  new 
social  organization  of  production  on  the  basis  of  "the 
ever  normal  granary  plan."  The  monetary  policy  of  the 
first  few  years  of  the  New  Deal  was  based  on  a  clause  of 
the  AA  Act  making  flexible  the  gold  content  of  the 
dollar.    It   aimed   at   influencing   the   price   level,    first 
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raising  it  after  the  unbearable  downfall  of  the  years  of 
depression  and  then  stabilizing  it,  thus  making  constant 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

A  most  promising  way  of  reorganization  was  shown  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  May  18,  1933. 
On  the  basis  of  this  act,  an  almost  miraculous  advance  of 
a  backward  area  took  place,  through  grand  style  electrifi- 
cation and  flood  control.  The  success  of  the  scheme 
demonstrated  that  a  decentralized  government  authority 
could  build  and  operate  a  public  utility  for  the  common 
good,  in  full  co-operation  with  a  cluster  of  private  eco- 
nomic agents.  This  success  resulted  in  the  elaboration 
of  a  still  more  ambitious  program,  that  of  the  Missouri 
VaUey. 

A  comprehensive  housing  program  was  launched  by 
the  Housing  Act  of  September  1,  1935,  which  declared 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
the  several  states  and  their  political  subdivisions  in 
remedying  the  unsatisfactory  and  unsanitary  housing 
conditions  and  created  both  an  apparatus  and  the  neces-. 
sary  funds  for  the  achievement  of  the  task. 

Out  of  the  three  classes  of  measures,  the  emergency 
acts  did  their  job  well  since  a  few  months  after  Roose- 
velt's inauguration  any  revolutionary  outcome  of  the 
crisis  was  out  of  the  question.  The  measures  of  the  third 
class  met  the  resistance  of  vested  interests  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  those  traditionalists  who  identify  the  American 
way  of  life  with  that  which  obtained,  say,  in  1910,  and 
overlook  the  dynamic  character  of  American  society.  The 
measure  of  the  second  class,  though  imperfect  and  some- 
times going  too  far,  have  become  a  permanent  acquisition. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  further  change  in  the  same 
direction  will  foUow,  probably,  in  combination  with  rea- 
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sonable  structural  changes  which,  in  our  classification, 
belong  to  the  third  class. 

That,  in  general,  the  reforms  of  the  New  Deal  were  in 
the  right  direction,  may  be  verified  by  the  analysis  of 
the  last  presidential  campaigns.  Whereas,  in  1936,  the 
opponents  of  Roosevelt  advocated  the  return  to  the  pre- 
New  Deal  order,  in  1940  and  in  1944  they  endorsed  the 
reforms  of  the  New  Deal  and  promised  to  do  more  and 
better. 

The  general  goal  of  the  forthcoming  change  had  been 
foreshadowed  in  1943  in  a  Message  from  the  President 
communicating  to  the  Congress  the  findings  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board.  It  implied  no  less  than 
full  employment,  social  security  covering  all  the  industrial 
risks,  adequate  aid  through  a  general  public  assistance 
program  where  insurance  or  work  programs  fail,  and 
adequate  service  as  to  education,  health,  and  welfare  to  be 
made  available  to  all.  The  message,  sometimes  known  as 
the  American  Beveridge  plan,  did  not  sufficiently  specify 
the  particular  measures  and  did  not  include  a  financial 
plan,  in  contrast  to  the  British  plan  where  the  measures 
were  introduced  with  painstaking  calculation  of  the  cost 
and  with  definite  plans  as  to  the  raising  of  moneys.  The 
plan  was  coolly  received,  and  it  must  be  considered 
shelved. 

But  some  of  the  individual  items  of  the  plan  have  been 
taken  care  of  by  legislative  bodies  and  authoritative 
groups.  A  bill  to  provide  social  insurance  is  pending  be- 
fore Congress.  This  bill  tends  to  establish  a  unified  na- 
tional security  system  which  would  include  old  age  and 
survivers'  insurance,  temporary  and  permanent  disability 
insurance,  maternity  grants,  adequate  unemployment  in- 
surance, and  medical  and  hospitalization  insurance.  The 
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limitation  of  the  program  to  one  class  of  the  population 
has  induced  prominent  physicians,  economists,  and  ad- 
ministrators to  organize  a  health  program  conference 
which,  in  December,  1944,  announced  a  nation-wide 
health  insurance  scheme  to  insure  good  medical  and 
hospital  facilities  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country,  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay.  According  to 
the  plan,  employers,  employees,  and  self-employed  per- 
sons would  be  required  by  law  to  contribute  to  the  fund 
in  proportion  to  earning  capacity.  In  addition,  low  income 
bracket  families  would  be  provided  for  by  supplementary 
taxation.  The  plan  provides  for  decentralized  administra- 
tion, local  responsibility,  the  recognition  of  voluntary 
hospitals  and  voluntary  health  insurance  plans,  and  for 
the  determination  of  policy  by  groups  in  which  both  the 
public  and  the  medical  profession  would  be  represented. 
Still  more  ambitious  is  the  plan  introduced  by  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  November  19, 1943,  for  a  national  health 
program. 

In  a  speech  delivered  October  28,  1944,  President 
Roosevelt  outlined  a  new  Declaration  of  Rights  including 
freedom  from  want,  the  right  of  productive  and  well 
paid  jobs  for  all,  the  right  of  every  family  to  decent 
quarters,  the  right  of  all  to  medical  aid,  the  right  to 
education,  and  so  on,  all  this  depending  on  full  employ- 
ment. A  few  days  earlier,  at  a  conference  convoked  by 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  B.  Baruch  and  H.  Kaiser 
declared  it  imperative  to  provide  jobs  for  all  and  outlined 
the  tremendous  tasks  to  be  performed  by  American 
industry  after  war. 

In  December,  1944,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee  advanced,  for  discussion,  the 
idea  of  a  "new  national  budget,"  aiming  at  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  full  employment.  According  to  the  plan,  if  the 
estimated  volume  of  prospective  investment  is  less  than 
that  required  to  assure  full  employment,  the  President 
shall  set  forth  a  general  program  for  increased  non- 
Federal  investment  and  other  expenditure  to  promote 
increased  employment  in  private  enterprises.  If  these 
measures  seem  insufficient,  the  President  shall  include 
in  the  budget  a  general  program  of  federal  investment 
and  other  expenditure  to  assure  full  employment.  Such  a 
program  may  include  specified  plans  for  assistance  to 
business  enterprises,  particularly  small  enterprises;  for 
useful  pubHc  works  and  public  services,  particularly  such 
as  tend  to  raise  the  level  of  health  and  education;  for 
slum  clearance  and  urban  rehabilitation;  for  conservation 
and  development  of  natural  resources  and  for  rural 
electrification.  The  Employment  Act  of  February  20, 1946, 
has  embodied  the  principle  of  "maximum  employment" 
and  created  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  (to  the 
President)  whose  function  is  "to  recommend  to  the 
President  national  economic  poHcies  ...  to  avoid  eco- 
nomic fluctuations  .  .  .  and  to  maintain  employment, 
production  and  purchasing  power." 

Social  and  economic  reorganization  has  been  and  ob- 
viously will  further  be  accompanied  by  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  the  inter-ethnic  and  inter-racial  relations. 
The  Nordic  theory  so  strong  twenty-five  years  ago 
has  fallen  into  obHvion.  The  intolerable  condition  of  the 
Negroes  is  better  understood,  and  the  famous  anti- 
discrimination order  of  the  President^^  as  to  war  industi'ies 
and  the  New  York  State  Anti-Discrimination  Act  of  1945 
testify  to  the  will  of  the  American  nation  gradually  to 
eliminate  an  inveterate  prejudice. 

11  Executive  Order  8802,  June  25,  1941. 
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France  emerged  from  World  War  I  a  democracy 
operated  in  the  form  of  a  parliamentary  republic,  as 
she  had  been  for  forty  years  before."  The  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  granted  absolute  supremacy 
to  the  parliament,"  as  reflected  in  the  instability  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government:  18  cabinets  rose 
and  fell  from  1920  to  1930.  However  it  was  proved  by 
experience  that,  in  emergency  situations,  the  rise  of 
strong  leaders  and  the  concentration  of  the  nation's  forces 
on  the  solution  of  basic  problems  was  possible:  the  war 
was  won  under  Poincare's  and  Clemenceau's^*  leader- 
ship, and  the  financial  crisis  of  1925-1926  was  almost 
miraculously  overcome  by  the  concentration  of  full 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  same  Poincar6.  There  was, 
however,  no  guarantee  that  such  a  leadership  would 
emerge  and  find  following  every  time  it  would  be  needed. 

Economically,  France  was  a  country  with  long  capital: 
ist  tradition.  However  capitalism  was  less  advanced  than 
in  England,  Germany,  or  Belgium.  In  1920,  48  per  cent 
of  the  population  lived  in  the  countryside,  and  the  farmers 
forming  37  per  cent  of  the  nation  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  most  numerous  and  influential  classes.  Among 
them,  landed  property  was  divided  almost  to  the  exclu- 


12  The  Third  RepubUc  was  estabhshed  in  1870,  but  its  Constitution 
dated  from  1875. 

13  In  contradistinction  to  the  British  system,  the  French  government 
did  not  possess  the  right  of  dissolving  the  Pariiament  and  convoking  the 
electorate. 

i*R.  Poincare  (1860-1934),  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
1913-1920.  Clemenceau  (1841-1929),  Prime  Minister,  1917-1920. 
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sion  of  big  landlords/^  In  towns  and  cities,  artisans  and 
small  shopkeepers  formed  an  important  group,  though 
the  major  part  of  trade  and  industry  was  already  con- 
ducted by  enterprises  of  the  purely  capitalist  type.  Among 
those  conducting  them,  the  rentier^^  typ®  prevailed  over 
the  speculator  type.  They  prefen^ed  security  to  the  pros- 
pect of  high,  but  uncertain  profits,  and  therefore  did 
not  modernize  their  equipment  as  quickly  as  did  their 
neighbors.  The  nation  enjoyed  a  good  balance  between 
agriculture  and  industry;  the  colonial  empire"  supplied 
it  with  raw  material. 

Culture  production  was  free  and,  time  and  again,  this 
freedom  was  abused  because  social  pressure  against 
licentious  books,  pictures,  and  shows  was  rather  weak. 
The  great  state-Church  conflict  which  had  been  acute 
early  in  the  twentieth  century^''  was  practically  settled. 
There  was  only  one  difiiculty  as  to  inter-ethnic  relations; 
this  was  the  problem  of  Alsace-Lorraine^''  which  had  so 
valiantly  resisted  German  domination,  but  now  was 
reluctant  to  be  simply  and  completely  assimilated  with 
the  rest  of  France.  There  was,  throughout  the  nation, 
no  understanding  at  all  of  the  change  in  the  objective 
situation,  of  the  need  to  reconstruct  the  political  mecha- 
nism to  make  possible  quick  and  drastic  actions,  and  of 


15  Very  small  farms  formed  the  rule.  In  1930,  there  were  about 
five  and  a  half  million  farmers  in  the  country. 

16  A  term  derived  from  the  French  word  rente  designating  govern- 
ment securities. 

1^  Second  only  to  the  British  one  as  to  area  and  population. 

IS  It  culminated  in  1905-1906  when  the  execution  of  the  laws  on  the 
separation  of  the  state  and  the  Church,  in  reality  depriving  the  latter  of 
its  liberties,  had  become  acute. 

19  The  population  of  Alsace  and  part  of  Lorraine  speak  a  German 
dialect.  These  provinces  were  annexed  by  France  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  lost  to  Germany  in  1871  and  "disannexed"  in  1918. 
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the  necessary  adjustment  in  the  economic  structure  to 
bridge  over  the  termination  of  the  period  of  capitaHst 
expansion. 

The  first  few  years  after  the  war  were  dominated  by 
the  problem  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  ten  northern 
departments  devastated  by  the  enemy.  The  problem  was 
solved  by  1925,  but  the  expenses  that  this  task  involved, 
in  combination  with  the  pressure  of  the  public  debt  con- 
tracted in  the  course  of  the  war,  produced  the  financial 
crisis  of  1925-1926  already  mentioned. 

"The  miracle  of  Poincare"  gave  France  a  breathing 
spell,  in  the  form  of  a  few  years  of  prosperity.  These 
years  were  used  by  her,  under  the  guidance  of  the  same 
statesman,  to  make  up  for  France's  social  backwardness. 
A  far  reaching  program  of  social  security  was  enacted 
by  the  law  of  April  5,  1926  (modified  in  1929  and  1930). 
The  requirements  regarding  sickness,  maternity,  inva- 
lidity, old  age  and  the  death  of  the  bread-winner  were 
seen  to;  simultaneously,  a  plan  of  unemployment  assist- 
ance (not  insurance!)  was  put  into  force.  There  was  no 
need  to  provide  for  the  compensation  of  workingmen  for 
industrial  accidents,  for  this  risk  had  been  covered  by  a 
special  law  as  early  as  1898. 

When  in  1930,  the  Great  Crisis  was  rapidly  spreading 
throughout  the  world,  the  French  people  believed  that  it 
could  not  attack,  still  less  undermine  the  sound  structure 
of  France.  When  it  made  its  appearance  on  the  French 
scene,  Barthelemy,  a  highly  esteemed  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  advised  his  compatriots  to  do  nothing, 
since  the  natural  economic  forces  would  solve  all  difiicul- 
ties  as  they  had  previously  done  in  similar  situations.  The 
disappointment,  therefore,  was  all  the  greater  when  it 
became  obvious  <-hat  the  situation  was  growing  worse 
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from  day  to  day.  A  few  partial  cures  were  applied  to  the 
sick  body  of  French  economics.  The  laws  of  July  4,  1931, 
and  July  8,  1933,  regarding  vineyards^"  prohibited  their 
expansion  for  the  next  five  years,  imposed  prohibitive 
taxes  on  overproduction  beyond  allocated  quotas,  and 
limited  the  amounts  which  the  producers  could  sell  on  the 
market.  A  law  of  July  10,  1933,  introduced  a  minimum 
price  on  wheat;  it  was  technically  deficient,  and  could 
not  be  enforced,  but  nevertheless  created  much  vexation 
and  abuse.  A  substantial  change  was  effected  in  foreign 
trade.  The  pattern  of  "quotas"  was  introduced,  according 
to  which  foreign  countries  were  permitted  to  send  in  to 
France  certain  amounts  of  their  commodities  depending 
on  their  obligation  to  purchase  specified  amounts  of 
French  commodities.^^ 

The  economic  program  of  the  years  in  question  —  and 
of  the  following  ones  up  to  1935  —  was  characterized  by 
flagrant  inconsistency:  the  aim  was  to  maintain  both  the 
gold  standard  and  the  internal  price  level,  despite  falling 
prices  on  the  world  market.  The  gold  standard  was  main- 
tained owing  to  the  specific  "gold  mentality"  of  the 
French  people,  who  consider  it  a  real  loss  if  their  savings 
expressed  in  francs  can  no  longer  buy  the  same  amount 
of  gold,  independently  of  the  preservation  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  franc  as  to  commodities."^  The 
internal  price  level  was  to  be  maintained  with  regard 

20  France  is  the  greatest  wine  producing  nation  of  the  world.  In  her 
southern  part,  the  vineyards  form  the  main  wealth  of  the  agricultural 
population. 

21  This  was  a  poor  imitation  of  the  British  device  of  securing  certain 
outlets  for  the  British  export  by  means  of  commercial  treaties. 

22  In  the  course  of  the  depression,  French  banks  oflFered  to  their 
clients  small  bars  of  gold  to  "invest"  their  savings.  According  to  the 
monetary  legislation  of  Poincar^,  gold  could  be  "freely"  obtained  from 
the  Bank  of  France,  but  only  in  large  bars  worth  at  least  300,000  francs 
each. 
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to  the  interests  of  the  farmers  who  formed  an  influential 
pressure  group.  Each  of  the  two  ends  could  have  been 
achieved,  but  not  the  two  simultaneously  because  to 
maintain  the  gold  standard  implicitly  makes  the  internal 
price  level  dependent  on  the  level  prevaihng  in  the  world 
market. 

Early  in  1934  the  situation  was  so  desperate  that  by 
February  6  an  upheaval  took  place,  directed  against  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  impotent  ministry.  It  did 
not  attain  its  purpose,  but  it  revealed  a  substantial  con- 
tamination of  France  by  Fascist  ideas.  As  the  result,  a 
National  Ministry  headed  by  ex-President  Doumergues 
was  formed.  On  that  occasion,  the  last  chance  of  salva- 
tion through  social  reform  was  missed.  Doumergues^^ 
was  entrusted  with  the  confidence  of  the  people,  but  he 
did  not  know  how  to  use  his  prestige,  and  the  situation 
quickly  reverted  to  the  lamentable  pattern  of  the  previous 
years. 

Two  more  attempts  to  restore  the  equilibrium  in  French 
economics  were  made  in  1935:  one  by  Flandin  who  ex-- 
pected  salvation  from  semicompulsory  organizations  of 
industrialists  entrusted  with  the  task  of  organizing  com- 
petition, and  another  by  Laval  who,  for  the  last  time, 
used  the  classic  remedy  of  deflation  on  all  fronts,  but  by 
the  unorthodox  means  of  compulsory  reduction  of  wages, 
salaries,  pensions,  rents,  interests  on  bonds,  retail  prices, 
and  the  like.^*  The  effect  of  the  attempts  remained  nil: 

23  President,  1924-1931.  This  was  an  attempt  to  repeat  the  miracle 
of  Poincare  by  using  the  prestige  of  an  ex-president. 

2*  According  to  classic  theory,  all  these  items  must  automatically  fall 
in  the  course  of  the  depression.  One  of  the  puzzles  of  the  Great 
Depression,  from  the  point  of  view  of  classic  economists,  was  that  they 
did  not  obey  the  economic  law  in  question.  But  how  could  they,  since 
so  many  items  were  fixed  by  private  monopolies,  collective  contracts, 
government  orders,  and  so  on? 
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unemployment  increased,  foreign  trade  continued  to 
shrink,  unrest  spread. 

Then  came  the  short-Hved  French  New  Deal,  as  the 
result  of  general  elections  which  took  place  in  May,  1936, 
and  gave  an  overwhelming  victory  to  the  Leftists. 

In  two  regards  there  was  a  striking  similarity  between 
the  situation  in  France  in  1936,  and  that  in  the  United 
States  in  1933:  the  coincidence  of  delayed  change  of 
administration  with  an  emergency  situation,^^  and  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  machinery  to  carry  out  the  neces- 
sary reforms.^®  The  French  situation  was  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  the  victory  of  the  Popular  Front^^  had  been 
largely  due  to  an  order  from  Moscow  to  the  Communist 
Party  of  France. ^^  The  new  government  depended  simul- 
taneously on  the  Communists  and  the  Radicals,  a  rather 
conservative  party,  and  therefore  was  impotent.  The 
new  prime  minister,  Leon  Blum,  often  explained  that 
he  had  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the  Front,  and  not  that 
of  tlie  Socialist  Party  of  which  he  was  the  head.  This 
naturally  decreased  his  authority  among  his  own  followers. 


25  In  France,  about  six  weeks  elapse  between  general  elections  and 
the  formation  of  a  cabinet  on  the  foundation  of  the  new  parUamentary 
majority.  Therefore,  if  the  elections  result  in  substantial  change  of  the 
majority,  a  situation  obtains  similar  to  that  in  this  coimtry  when  an 
administration  is  defeated.  The  old  cabinet  is  without  authority  to  act, 
and  the  future  one  does  not  yet  legally  exist.  An  exacerbation  of  difficul- 
ties took  place  in  France,  in  May-June,  1936,  similar  to  that  in  this 
country,  in  November  1932-March  1933. 

26  The  French  bureaucracy  is  rather  old  fashioned  and  lacks  initiative, 
and  France  does  not  possess  a  counterpart  of  the  British  Royal  Com- 
missions which  have  been  instrumental  in  the  elaboration  of  many  great 
reforms. 

2^  This  was  the  official  name  of  the  victorious  coalition  of  the  Leftists, 
opposed  to  the  National  Front  of  the  Rightists. 

28  Up  to  1936,  the  Communist  Party  of  France  did  not  enter  into 
electoral  agreements  with  other  parties  and  in  this  way  often  contrib- 
uted to  the  victory  of  the  right. 
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The  reform  measures  of  the  French  New  Deal  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  similar  to  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can New  Deal.  There  were  emergency  measures,  among 
which  the  most  important  was  the  devaluation  of  the 
franc,  carried  out  against  the  electoral  pledge  of  Leon 
Blum^''  and  therefore  with  great  delay  ( October  2,  1936 ) . 
Secondly,  the  relationship  between  the  classes  was  modi- 
fied by  the  so-called  accord  Matignon,^°  almost  immedi- 
ately ratified  by  a  series  of  laws  enacted  Jxuie  26,  1936. 
They  introduced  the  forty-hour  labor  week,  with  no 
decrease  in  the  earnings  of  the  workers,  paid  vacations 
for  all  employees  who  had  worked  at  least  one  year  with 
the  same  firm,  and  collective  contracts,  at  the  request  of 
labor  or  business  organizations.  Thirdly,  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  economic  system  was  aflFected  by  the  reform 
of  the  Bank  of  France  (July  25,  1936)  which  abohshed 
the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  big  shareholders  and  put 
the  bank  under  public  control.  Further,  a  law  was  enacted 
enabling  the  government  to  nationalize  the  defense  in- 
dustries (August  12,  1936)  and  a  law  on  the  creation  of 
the  wheat  office  (August  19,  1936)  with  the  purpose  of 
unifying  and  sustaining  the  wheat  price  tliroughout 
France. 

In  general,  the  New  Deal  worked  in  the  right  direction. 
But  the  measures  were  carried  out  by  dilettantes,  in  a 
very  unfavorable  social  atmosphere.  Labor  understood 
the  new  situation  as  an  opportunity  to  work  less  and  earn 
more;  capital  used  passive  resistance  and  did  what  it 
could  to  make  the  new  order  intolerable  to  the  public 

29  This  was  a  tribute  to  the  gold  mentality  of  the  Frenchmen. 

30  Palais  Matignon  is  the  seat  of  the  Prime  Minister  ( since  Doumer- 
gues'  time). 
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at  large.^^  The  measures  resulted  in  an  increase  of  prices 
and  of  government  expenditure;  new  taxation  became 
unavoidable,  and  in  France  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  to 
overthrow  any  government.  The  New  Deal  came  to  an 
inglorious  end.  In  the  aftermath  a  few  further  measures 
were  taken.  Especially  important  was  the  law  of  March 
6,  1938,  on  the  arbitration  of  industrial  conflicts.  A  high 
court  of  arbitration  was  created  and  a  new  procedure  put 
in  force  with  special  provisions  permitting  the  termina- 
tion of  every  conflict  in  the  course  of  one  month.  A 
formula  for  the  adjustment  of  wages  to  the  price  index 
was  introduced.  In  1939,  a  remarkable  Family  Code  was 
enacted  which  contained  important  provisions  to  combat 
the  catastrophic  decline  of  the  birth  rate  which,  since 
1935,  was  lower  than  the  death  rate. 

The  New  Deal  and  its  aftermath  did  not  prevent  the 
decay  of  French  democracy.  Reforms  came  too  late  and, 
as  applied,  appeared  to  be  of  the  too-little  type.  Still 
more  important  was  the  fact  that  they  were  carried  out 
in  an  atmosphere  contaminated  by  Communist  propa- 
ganda, in  a  spirit  of  class  struggle.  France  had  to  pay  for 
these  unfortunate  developments  by  the  catastrophe  of 
1940. 

For  four  years,  France  lived  imder  the  banner  of 
Fascism,  both  external  and  internal.  This  period  is  not 
here  to  be  discussed.  Liberated  finally  by  the  armed 
forces  of  her  valiant  allies,  France  found  herself  on  the 
crossroad.  Opinions  as  to  the  path  she  should  choose  were 
widely  divergent.  Yet  any  solution  of  the  "back  to 
normalcy"  type,  i.e.,  to  the  prewar  situation,  seems  out 
of  the  question. 


31  One  of  the  devices  was  to  give  paid  vacations  simultaneously  to  all 
the  employees  of  an  industry.  Thus,  for  instance,  for  a  fortnight  no 
laimdry  fuJnctioned  in  Paris  and  for  anotlier  fortnight  no  barbershop. 
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Early  in  1945,  a  few  provisional  measures  were  taken. 
An  ordinance  has  permitted,  in  each  factory  or  business, 
the  election  of  committees  by  members  of  trade  unions. 
These  must  take  over  the  control  of  social  services  as 
exercised  by  "committees  of  organization"  appointed 
under  the  Vichy  regime,  and  they  are  further  to  act  as 
consultative  bodies  alongside  management.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  way  of  transforming  another  of  Vichy's  innova- 
tions, government  commissioners  have  been  appointed 
in  different  branches  of  economic  endeavor.  Acting  on 
the  advice  of  a  joint  committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  management,  labor,  and  technicians,  the  com- 
missioners must  pass  on  the  production  plans  of  individual 
enterprises  and  control  the  allocation  of  raw  material  to 
them.  The  formation  of  a  "nationalized  sector"  in  in- 
dustry was  inaugurated  by  the  nationalization  of  the 
coal  mines  of  the  Northern  basin  and  of  a  few  big  auto- 
mobile plants  in  the  Paris  area. 

The  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  held  October 
14,  1945,  gave  an  overwhelming  victory  to  the  Com- 
munists, Sociahsts,  and  Catholics  (known  as  the  Re- 
publican Popular  Movement).  Despite  all  differences  in 
the  programs,  their  common  denominator  can  be  found  in 
General  de  Gaulle's  famous  words:  "France  needs  some- 
thing new,  but  something  reasonable."  This  means,  of 
course,  improvement  of  her  political  machinery  and 
partial  nationalization  of  banking,  the  key  industries  and 
public  utilities.  The  program  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
British  Labor  Party,  so  that  all  statements  concerning  the 
significance  of  the  latter's  victory  are  valid  as  to  France's 
future  development. 

The  first  part  of  the  joint  program,  the  nationalization 
of  the  Bank  of  France  and  of  a  few  major  commercial 
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banks,  was  carried  out  by  the  law  of  December  2,  1945. 
There  followed  the  nationalization  of  France's  electrical 
and  gas  industries  (March,  1946),  and  the  announcement 
of  the  forthcoming  nationalization  of  the  major  insurance 
companies. 

As  to  the  political  reorganization,  elections  and  plebi- 
scites held  late  in  1945  and  early  in  1946  showed  that 
France  was  almost  equally  divided  between  two  pro- 
grams. One  would  make  the  French  political  machinery 
closer  to  British  parliamentarism,  with  a  strong  executive 
allowed  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  Another  would  invest 
supreme,  almost  unlimited,  power  in  an  Assembly  of  the 
People's  Representatives  and  thus  open  the  way  for  a 
one-party  dictatorship.  Whatever  plan  finally  wins,  the 
chance  of  real  stabilization  is  low,  because  the  smooth 
functioning  of  democratic  institutions  presupposes  an 
almost  unanimous  agreement  on  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Constitution,  and  this  is  what  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  in  contemporary  France. 

The  next  nation  in  our  inquiry  is  Belgium,  a  highly 
industrialized  country,  with  fully  developed  democratic 
institutions,  and  with  a  much  more  efficient  political 
organization  than  is  found  in  France.  Only  three  major 
political  parties  participated  here  in  the  political  game 
as  contrasted  with  a  dozen  in  France.  The  relationship 
between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment was  molded  according  to  the  British  pattern  of 
balance.  The  dark  spot  in  the  picture,  however,  is  the 
relation  between  the  two  national  groups  forming  the 
Belgian  nation,  the  two  sections  being  almost  equal  in 
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numbers.  The  Walloons  speak  a  French  dialect  and  have 
been  on  top  since  the  formation  of  the  state  in  1831,  while 
the  Flemings  retain  a  Dutch  dialect.  The  latter  have 
struggled  for  equal  participation  in  the  political  frame- 
work, sometimes  for  autonomy  or  even  independence, 
but  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  won  equal  status  are 
still  obsessed  by  the  inferiority  complex. 

The  impact  of  the  world  crisis  was  more  serious  here 
than  in  France,  since  Belgium,  like  England,  is  an  artificial 
country,  producing  only  a  small  part  of  the  food  and  raw 
material  she  needs  and  living  on  profits  from  manufacture 
and  export.  For  a  long  time  the  business  world  of  Belgium 
continued  to  believe  in  the  principles  of  classic  economics 
and  saw  the  salvation  in  deflation,  i.e.,  in  falling  prices, 
rising  unemployment,  numerous  insolvencies  —  with  the 
restoration  of  equilibrium  as  the  final  effect.  In  July,  1934, 
the  situation  became  so  critical  that  full  powers  were  to 
be  granted  to  the  government.  The  purpose  was  to 
organize  competition,  by  forming  industrial  cartels,  if  the 
majority  of  entrepreneurs  in  a  certain  branch  of  industry 
would  favor  that,  and  then  imposing  the  decisions  of 
such  cartels  on  the  reluctant  minority.  In  addition  to 
this,  government  supervision  of  exporters  was  planned, 
to  eliminate  disorganized  competition  among  them.  Ex- 
plaining the  plan,  the  minister  of  national  economy  van 
Covelart  coined  the  teiTn  "organized  freedom"  to  desig- 
nate a  new  structure  in  which  the  government's  regulative 
activity  would  second  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  eco- 
nomic agents. 

But  the  business  world  of  Belgium  accepted  the  plan 
reluctantly.  Early  in  1935,  they  contemplated  the  idea 
of  enforcing  competition  by  the  forcible  disruption  of 
trusts,  on  the  American  pattern. 
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Finally,  the  necessity  of  breaking  with  obsolete  tradi- 
tion was  recognized  by  public  opinion.  A  Belgian  New 
Deal  was  inaugurated.  A  technician,  van  Zeeland,  was 
given  the  position  of  prime  minister,  and  under  him  a 
National  Government,  representing  the  three  major  par- 
ties, was  formed.  The  new  prime  minister  often  declared 
that  he  was  following  Roosevelt's  policy.  Emergency 
measures  were  carried  out,  beginning  with  the  devalua- 
tion of  tlie  Belgian  franc  (March  30,  1935,  right  at  the 
start).  The  general  program  aimed  at  curbing  rugged 
individualism.  A  national  recovery  oflBce  was  created 
(April  19,  1935)  and  endowed  with  a  recovery  fund  out 
of  the  profit  gained  through  the  devaluation.^^  On  that 
basis  a  great  program  of  relief  work  was  started,  through 
loans  to  agencies  of  local  self-government  which  was  ex- 
ceptionally well  developed  in  Belgium.  Housing  and  pub- 
lic utilities  were  the  field  where  these  efforts  were  first 
apphed.  A  price  supervision  board  was  created.  Bonds 
and  mortgages  were  submitted  to  compulsory  conversion. 
Banks  came  under  strict  government  control,  exercised  by 
a  state  banking  commission  (July  5,  1935).  The  latter 
was  given  the  power  to  direct  the  stream  of  investment. 

Little  by  little  the  situation  began  to  improve.  Then 
came  the  French  experiment  which  was  of  great  con- 
sequence for  Belgium  because  of  the  cultural  affinity  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  A  second  wave  of  social  reforms 
was  carried  out,  the  labor  week  was  shortened,  paid 
vacations  introduced.  But  the  measures  were  not  as 
drastic  as  in  France  and  did  not  cause  unrest  as  there. 


32  Devaluation  means  the  decrease  of  tlie  gold  content  of  the  mone- 
tary unit.  After  devaluation,  the  same  physical  amount  of  gold  (in  the 
vaults  of  the  national  bank  of  the  counby)  is  worth  more  in  terms  of 
money  than  before  the  operation.  The  difference  may  be  considered 
"profit." 
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Thus,  for  instance,  paid  vacations  were  granted  for  six 
days  a  year,  and  the  measures  as  to  hours  of  labor  and 
wages  were  taken  in  those  industries  only  where 
they  seemed  bearable.  To  appease  a  strong  "anti-capitalist" 
trend,  a  law  was  passed  on  June  23,  1937,  prohibiting  the 
further  expansion  of  department  stores.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  the  economic  situation  was  still  serious,  but 
there  were  no  symptoms  or  internal  collapse  as  in  France. 
However,  the  agitation  of  Flemish  separatists  and  the 
rise  of  a  strong  Fascist  movement  ( the  Rexists )  made  the 
outlook  not  very  bright  indeed.  After  liberation,  Belgium 
restored  her  prewar  political  machinery  and  made  good 
progress  on  the  path  of  economic  recovery.  An  agreement 
envisaging  the  close  integration  of  Belgium's  economic 
system  with  that  of  the  Netherlands  and  Luxemburg 
(April,  1946)  must  favorably  influence  the  economic 
development  of  the  nation. 

Czechoslovakia  was  the  only  one  among  the  new  states 
formed  in  1918-1919  which  remained  faithful  to  the  basic 
principles  of  Liberal  society  up  to  the  forcible  disintegra- 
tion imposed  by  foreign  conquerors.  Politically,  Czecho- 
slovakia was  a  parliamentary  republic  of  the  French  type; 
in  reality,  the  nation  evolved  toward  the  pattern  of  "the 
party  state"  aheady  described.  Economically,  Czecho- 
slovakia possessed  a  well-developed  industry  and  an  ad- 
vanced agriculture.  As  in  France,  agriculture  and  industry 
were  fairly  balanced,  with  33  per  cent  of  the  population 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  35  per  cent  in  industry,  the 
rest  earning  life  in  the  trades,  the  professions,  etc.  How- 
ever, the  country  suffered  from  the  economic  separation 
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from  the  rest  of  the  Danubian  basin,  as  effected  by  the 
peace  treaties  of  1919.  A  strong  disruptive  force  was 
present  in  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  new  state:  one 
half  of  the  population  did  not  want  to  live  in  its  frame- 
work (Germans  and  Hungarians)  or  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  status  given  them  (Slovaks  and  Carpathorus- 
sians ) . 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Crisis,  Czechoslovakia 
did  fairly  well  at  shaping  into  an  organic  unity  what 
had  been  pieces  of  a  dismembered  Empire.  Then  came 
the  hard  times  of  the  depression.  Czechoslovakia  received 
the  shock  with  much  better  understanding  of  reality  than 
France  or  Belgium;  there,  political  and  business  leaders 
were  not  nearly  so  reluctant  to  undertake  structural  re- 
forms in  economics  as  in  the  democracies  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  basic  trend  of  the  reforms  was  that  of  creating 
organized  economic  self-government,  to  maintain  the 
level  of  employment  and  the  standard  of  life,  to  strengthen 
the  domestic  market,  and  to  organize  foreign  trade.  The 
reorganization  started  in  1931.  In  agriculture,  a  grain 
monopoly  was  created.  The  administration  was  put  in 
the  hands  of  a  chartered  company  composed  of  agricul- 
tural co-operative  societies,  consumer's  co-operative  socie- 
ties, commercial  mills,  and  traders  in  grain.  It  was  the  task 
of  this  company  to  buy  up  all  the  domestic  grain  at 
prices  fixed  by  the  government  and  to  import  and  export 
grain  as  occasion  demanded.  But  price  fixing  appeared  to 
be  impossible  without  planned  production,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  area  of  culture  was  regulated  on  the  1930 
basis.  Similar,  but  less  drastic  measures  were  taken  in 
regard  to  dairy  farms  and  quite  a  few  branches  of 
agriculture. 
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In  industry,  the  government  was  granted  full  control 
of  prices  (October  10,  1936).  It  exercised  these  powers 
through  semicompulsory  cartels  of  which  no  less  than 
650  were  created.  In  certain  fields  of  economic  activity, 
minimum  prices  were  imposed  on  June  18,  1937.  These 
measures  were  supported  by  the  devaluation  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  currency,  by  16^  per  cent  on  February 
11,  1934,  and  once  more  by  16  per  cent  on  October  9, 
1936.  These  acts  did  not  restore  prosperity  —  Czecho- 
slovakia depended  too  much  on  foreign  markets  to  regain 
it  in  a  world  in  misery  —  but  the  catastrophic  develop- 
ments which  occurred  among  its  neighbors  were  averted. 

Both  before  and  in  the  course  of  the  Great  Depression 
Czechoslovakia  did  much  to  organize  labor  relations  on 
a  fair  basis.  From  old  Austria  it  inherited  a  system  of 
social  security  which  it  expanded  and  improved.  The 
right  of  capital  and  labor  to  organize  was  fully  recognized. 
In  1938,  the  Minister  of  Labor  was  entitled  to  recognize 
one  organization  in  each  branch  of  industry  as  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  group  and  to  permit  it  to  conduct, 
negotiations  in  its  name.  The  laws  and  decrees  of  April 
16  and  November  20,  1935,  and  June  26,  1937,  fully 
recognized  collective  contracts  and  introduced  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  arbitration  of  industrial  conflicts, 
without  completely  eliminating  strikes  and  lockouts.  The 
Minister  of  Labor  was  granted  the  power  to  expand  over 
a  whole  industry  a  collective  contract  concluded  within 
it;  this  he  could  do  on  the  advice  of  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  parties  involved.  The  contracts  could  be  also 
made  "indetenninate,"  in  other  words,  they  could  be 
extended  up  to  a  new  agreement  between  the  parties  or 
the  decision  of  the  arbiter.  The  employers  had  to  notify 
„the  factory  inspector  of  any  intention  to  discharge  more 
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than  10  per  cent  of  the  workers,  and  the  inspector  could 
impose  on  them  the  obHgation  to  continue  working. 
Employees  were  to  be  given  two  weeks'  notice;  after  5 
years  of  uninterrupted  service  with  one  enterprise,  an 
additional  week  for  each  year  of  work  was  to  be  given. 
Workers  were  entitled  to  paid  vacations.  A  workers' 
committee  was  to  be  established  at  each  factory  employ- 
ing more  than  30  persons;  its  functions  were  to  settle 
disputes,  provide  for  hygienic  working  conditions,  enforce 
the  collective  contract,  etc.  Labor  courts  were  created 
to  decide  on  complaints  which  had  not  received  redress 
by  negotiation. 

The  framework  of  political  democracy  was  preserved, 
and  the  government  used  with  skill  and  moderation  the 
full  powers  it  was  granted  in  the  fields  of  economic 
reorganization  and  the  combatting  of  subversive  move- 
ments. The  latter,  unfortunately,  were  so  strong  that  in 
July,  1934,  a  law  had  to  be  enacted  providing  for  the 
suspension  of  newspapers  which  willfully  and  continu- 
ously attacked  the  democratic  regime  and  the  republican 
institutions  of  the  nation.  In  May,  1936,  a  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  state  was  passed  with  a  view  to  the 
dissolution  of  subversive  parties  and  movements. 

Postwar  Czechoslovakia  has  fallen  under  Soviet  hegem- 
ony and  has  gone  farther  on  the  way  of  nationalization 
than  she  would  like  to  do  were  she  allowed  freely  to 
choose  her  way.  The  decree  of  October  25,  1945,  national- 
ized the  munition  plants,  coal  mining,  insurance,  metal- 
lurgical industry,  and  those  textile  plants  which  employ 
more  than  500  workers.  The  administration  of  the  na- 
tionalized units  must  be  organized  on  sound  business 
principles,  and  independence  from  political  pressure  is 
granted  them,  at  least  on  paper.  Immence  deficits  have, 
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however,  been  announced  for  the  first  half-year  of  the 
functioning  of  the  new  system. 

The  democratic  institutions  of  the  country  have  been 
impaired  by  President  Benesh's  declaration  of  the  indis- 
soluble character  of  the  coalition  of  the  parties  formed 
after  liberation;  this  obviously  makes  impossible  govern- 
ment by  debate  and  the  rotation  of  political  parties  typical 
for  Western  democracies. 

The  inter-ethnic  problems  are  being  alleviated,  partly  by 
forcible  expulsion  of  a  large  part  of  the  German  minority, 
partly  by  a  policy  of  real  decentralization.  To  the  lack 
of  this  was  due,  before  the  war,  the  tense  situation  within 
her  borders.  In  any  case,  the  cession  of  Carpathorussia 
to  the  Soviet  Union  has  terminated  one  of  the  most  vexing 
ethnic  problems  of  the  Czechoslovakian  state. 

Whereas,  in  our  age.  Great  Britain  and  many  other 
members  of  Liberal  society  were  forced  to  make  important 
structural  changes  to  prevent  collapse,  the  Scandinavian 
countries^^  changed  much  less  and  still  survived  —  at 
least  up  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  The  reason  is 
that,  there,  for  many  decades  prior  to  the  "period  of 
mutation,"  they  had  gone  "the  middle  way,"  preserving 
important  features  of  liberal  economics,  but  adopting,  in 
many  instances,  the  principle  of  national  solidarity. 

Nature  and  culture  facilitated  the  choice  of  this  way. 
They  are  small  countries,  quite  democratic,  both  in  the 
political  and  socio-economic  aspects.  They  have  been 
blessed  with  honest  and  skilHul  administration  and  a  good 
judicial  system.  They  have  developed  a  reasonable  sys- 

33  In  this  discussion,  Finland  is  omitted. 
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tern  of  social  legislation  based  on  the  following  principles: 
( 1 )  recognition  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining;  ( 2 ) 
interpretation  and  enforcement  of  existing  agreements  by 
special  labor  courts;  in  these  com-ts,  the  two  classes  are 
equally  represented  and  joined  by  persons  representing 
public  interest;  (3)  imposition  of  responsibility  on  labor 
unions  and  business  for  damages  resulting  from  the  failure 
to  follow  the  decisions  of  the  courts;  (4)  mandatory 
discussion  before  special  mediation  boards  by  the  parties 
involved,  in  disputes  that  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  labor  courts;  (5)  no  compulsory  arbitration,  ex- 
cept Norway,  1915-1927,  and,  in  a  special  case,  in  Den- 
mark, in  1936.  Education  is  exceptionally  good;  Denmark 
is  proud  of  her  "folks  high  schools,"  which  give  excellent 
education  to  young  persons  of  the  farmer  class  without 
compelling  them  to  leave  the  countryside.  The  situation 
is  favorable  for  business.  Sweden  possesses  rich  iron 
mines,  the  quality  of  the  ore  being  the  best  in  the  world. 
All  the  countries  possess,  during  peacetime,  a  practically 
unlimited  market  for  dairy  products,  bacon,  and  eggs; 
this  is,  obviously,  England. 

These  possibilities,  moreover,  were  intelligently  used. 
The  main  trend  was  that  of  eliminating  the  dark  spots  of 
the  capitalist  structure.  Three  devices  were  applied  in 
the  three  countries  although  not  to  an  equal  extent  in 
each.  In  Sweden  the  principle  of  state  ownership  of  the 
basic  means  of  production  has  played  an  important  part. 
Since  time  immemorial,  the  forest  belonged  to  the  state. 
The  state  has  a  large  share  in  the  mining  industry;  water 
power  is  considered  part  of  the  national  wealth.  Since 
1909,  the  latter  has  been  administered  by  a  special  board, 
the  policies  of  which  are  as  follows:  no  private  monopo- 
lies,   electrification    of   rural    districts,    the    favoring    of 
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co-operative  societies,  facilitating  the  electrification  of 
the  railways  which  are  mainly  included  in  state  owner- 
ship. In  Norway  municipal  ownership  forms  the  counter- 
part. Oslo  possesses  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  sys- 
tems of  municipal  housing;  in  Europe,  it  was  second  only 
to  that  of  Vienna.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  houses  of  the 
Norwegian  capital  are  owned  by  the  city,  or  by  low 
rate  co-operatives  receiving  government  subsidies.  In 
Sweden  the  tobacco  monopoly  must  also  be  mentioned 
here.  Its  profits  are  used  to  cover  the  old  age  pensions. 
In  fact,  the  idea  of  expanding  the  scope  of  monopolies 
is  popular. 

The  second  device  is  that  of  corporations  combining 
the  advantages  of  private  management  with  subservience 
to  public  ends.  This  device  has  been  largely  used  to  solve 
the  problem  of  alcoholism.  The  plague  of  commercialized 
alcoholism  has  been  ehminated  by  the  famous  Goeteborg 
system.^*  According  to  it,  the  sale  of  alcohol  was  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  few  licensed  companies  with 
limited  dividend,  so  that  their  management  was  not 
primarily  interested  in  the  expansion  of  sales.  In  addition 
to  this,  saloons  were  prohibited,  while  in  restaurants  and 
cafes  alcohol  could  be  purchased  only  in  addition  to 
specific  amounts  of  food. 

In  1909  the  country  was  near  to  enacting  prohibition. 
However,  a  plebiscite  gave  no  definite  result,  and  it  was 
decided  to  choose  a  less  drastic  system.  Dr.  Bratt  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  buying  up  the  producing 
companies.  Then,  the  industry  was  concentrated  in  the 


3*  The  Goeteborg  system,  based  on  the  Swedish  Licensing  Act  of 
1865  which  gave  to  the  municipalities  the  right  to  transfer  the  whole  of 
retail  spirit  licenses  to  a  specially  constituted  company.  Gothenburg  is 
Sweden's  second  largest  city. 
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hands  of  a  company  of  a  quite  peculiar  type.  In  its  gen- 
eral assembly,  only  20  shareholders,  designated  by  the 
government,  are  allowed  to  vote;  its  profits  are  limited 
to  5  per  cent  a  year.  Simultaneously,  a  system  of  ration 
books  was  introduced  and  the  sale  of  alcohol  permitted 
only  to  redeem  coupons.  The  number  of  coupons  granted 
to  individual  persons  depends  on  a  careful  classification 
of  the  citizens  according  to  sex,  age,  and  occupation.  The 
profits  beyond  the  5  per  cent  which  alone  may  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  shareholders  go  to  the  state  and  are  ear- 
marked to  support  measures  for  combating  alcohohsm. 

In  Norway,  from  1919-1927,  the  prohibition  system  was 
tried.  It  resulted  in  bootlegging  and  diplomatic  difficul- 
ties with  the  neighbors.  After  its  repeal,  a  state  monopoly 
for  the  manufacture  of  spirits  and  wine  was  created,  on 
the  Russian  example  (1899).^®  It  was  supplemented  by 
local  option  between  sale  through  agencies  of  the 
monopoly  or  through  private  distributing  companies,  in 
the  general  assemblies  of  which  the  shareholders,  the 
local  authorities,  and  the  ministry  are  represented. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  decree  is 
the  development  of  the  co-operative  movement.  In 
Sweden  the  consumers'  unions  dominate,  in  Denmark 
the  producers'  unions.  In  Sweden  the  union  of  co-opera- 
tives was  formed  in  1899.  Since  then,  it  has  fought  a 
number  of  private  wars  against  private  monopolies  (mar- 
garine, flour,  galoshes,  fertihzers).  The  tactic  was  that  of 
appeahng  to  the  spirit  of  the  co-operators;  small  factories 
were  bought  and  run  and  the  public  invited  to  buy  from 

35  This  monopoly  was  created  under  Witte,  Minister  of  Finance 
( 1894-1903 )  as  a  compromise  between  the  interest  of  the  state  in  taxes 
on  alcoholic  beverages  and  the  interest  of  society  in  curbing  alcohol 
consumption  and  eliminating  highly  detrimental  products  of  inferior 
quality. 
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the  co-operative  stores  despite  better  offers  on  the  part 
of  the  monopohes;  in  aU  cases,  the  private  cartels  were 
broken. 

In  Denmark  the  first  dairy  co-operative  w^as  created  in 
1882.  In  1934,  92  per  cent  of  the  Danish  farmers  were 
members.  Private  wars  with  monopoHsts  were  fought  and 
won.  The  co-operators  maintain  that  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  transforming  the  social  structure;  they  are  eager  to 
keep  the  free  market,  but  are  hostile  to  private  monopo- 
lies. They  assert  that  co-operation  combines  the  advan- 
tages of  small-scale  intensive  farming  with  those  of  large- 
scale  machinery  and  that  it  relieves  the  farmer  from  the 
business  responsibility,  so  that  he  may  give  full  attention 
to  the  production  of  crops  and  animals. 

Norway  has  a  well-organized  system  for  the  co-opera- 
tive marketing  of  milk.  The  country  is  divided  into  eight 
districts,  prices  among  the  districts  being  unified  by  a 
milk  pool.  The  pool  has  the  legal  right  to  fix  prices. 

During  the  period  of  depression  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries displayed  great  skill  in  managing  their  currency. 
They  followed  Great  Britain  in  aiming  at  the  stabihzation 
of  the  internal  purchasing  power  of  their  currencies.  In 
Sweden  important  results  have  been  reached  through  the 
reorganization  of  relief  work.  The  country  shifted  from 
so-called  "reserve  projects,"  which  were  executed  by 
public  authorities  hiring  unemployed  persons,  to  that  of 
"emergency  projects"  executed  by  private  enterprise  on 
the  basis  of  government  orders.  After  the  change,  unem- 
ployment almost  completely  disappeared,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a  real  casual  nexus  exists  between  the  two 
facts.^'  However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  policy 

36  As  the  result  of  the  German  armament  program,  export  of  Swedish 
iron  was  rapidly  increased. 
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was  carried  through  without  any  increase  in  the  interest 
burden  of  the  national  debt,  that  the  deficit  was  repaid  in 
four  years  instead  of  the  scheduled  seven,  by  retaining 
high  tax  levels,  and  that  private  enterprise,  once  stimu- 
lated, was  able  to  dominate  the  recovery. 


8 

A  person  who,  for  some  reason,  had  left  Liberal  society 
35  years  ago  and,  after  spending  thirty  years  in  a  hermit- 
age, had  returned  to  the  Western  scene,  would  not  have 
recognized  the  world  he  had  left.  Particular  changes,  of 
course,  would  be  different  in  various  countries,  but 
everywhere  the  basic  findings  would  be  the  same.  Thus, 
on  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  there  was  in  Liberal  society 
much  less  economic  freedom  than  there  had  been  thirty- 
five  years  earlier.  The  state  was  intervening  to  an  extent 
which,  earlier,  could  not  have  been  imagined.  And,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  individual  enterpreneur  was  tied 
both  by  decisions  of  business  organizations  to  which  he 
belonged,  sometimes  almost  against  his  will,  and  by  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  collective  contracts  in  which  the 
newly  gained  might  of  the  labor  unions  was  expressed. 
Everywhere  another  observation  could  also  be  made; 
namely,  that  in  1939  there  was  much  more  social  security, 
at  least  for  the  members  of  the  labor  class,  than  in  1909. 
If  an  observer  had  returned  a  few  years  later,  he  could 
have  established  the  fact  that  the  idea  then  being  dis- 
cussed was  whether  the  principle  of  social  security  should 
not  be  expanded  to  cover  the  risks  of  persons  outside  the 
labor  class.  The  idea  of  planned  economy,  almost  un- 
knovra  early  in  the  century,  was  still  being  rejected  by 
the  majority  of  businessmen  and  economists^,  but  many 
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would  agree  that,  willy-nilly,  Liberal  society  would  have 
to  acknowledge  it. 

Quite  a  few  devices  were  already  used  which  con- 
spicuously departed  from  the  old  economic  canon.  Enter- 
prises were  brought  together,  by  law  or  government 
pressure,  to  form  "private  monopolies"  under  strict  gov- 
ernment control,  or  to  coalesce  into  agencies  of  economic 
self-government  with  far-reaching  power  of  coercing 
reluctant  members.  In  some  cases,  public  corporations 
superseded  private  enterprise  and,  though  seldom,  the 
device  of  nationalization  was  used.  In  stiU  other  cases, 
decentralized  government  agencies  were  entrusted  with 
economic  tasks  insoluble  for  private  initiative.  Currency 
was  managed  to  stabilize  or  raise  internal  prices;  foreign 
trade  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  quotas  or  agreements, 
imposing  on  the  parties  the  obligation  to  buy  and  sell 
among  themselves  in  preference  to  third  parties.  Sub- 
sidies, sometimes  based  on  special  levies,  were  distributed 
to  foster  specified  branches  of  economic  activity,  or  to 
alleviate  the  plight  of  specified  classes  or  areas;  very" 
often,  special  obligations  were  imposed  on  the  receivers  to 
make  their  activities  fit  into  the  general  pattern  of  semi- 
planned  economy.  And,  ahead,  there  is  the  device  of  the 
anti-cycle  policy,  or  of  intensive  government  interference 
with  economic  activity  in  order  to  prevent  both  booms 
and  crises;  this  involves  heavy  government  spending,  and 
the  awakening  of  social  consciousness  so  as  to  make  no 
longer  tolerable  the  "five  giant  evils"  enumerated  by 
Sir  W.  Beveridge. 

All  these  devices  were  used  in  the  various  countries  in 
different  combinations  and  with  varying  intensity,  often 
in  connection  with  such  old-fashioned  measures  as  de- 
valuation of  currency  or  fixing  of  prices.  This  was  partial 
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planning  without  general  plan  and  without  full  con- 
sciousness of  what  was  really  going  on.  Sometimes  the 
efforts  were  crowned  by  success,  even  though  never 
completely;  sometimes  they  apparently  lead  to  still  greater 
evil.  In  any  case,  in  1939  and  later,  Liberal  society  was 
much  more  social  and  much  less  atomized  than  it  had 
been  in  1909.  National  solidarity  was  rising,  rugged 
individualism  was  declining. 

Though  our  observer  might  dislike  these  findings,  stiU 
he  would  be  gratified  to  realize  that  political  and  cultural 
freedom  continued  to  exist.  In  the  field  of  politics,  the 
necessity  for  granting  the  administration  far-reaching 
powers  to  execute  without  delay  emergency  measures,  was 
now  recognized.  But  the  basic  principle  of  democracy,  the 
final  control  of  the  executive  by  public  opinion,  mainly 
through  the  legislative  branch  of  government,  was  un- 
shaken. In  the  field  of  culture,  the  schools  and  trends 
based  on  individual  variation  remained  intact.  There  was, 
perhaps,  more  understanding  of  the  plight  of  religious 
and  etlinic  minorities  than  there  had  been  earlier  in  the 
century,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  them  decent  treat- 
ment was  commonly  recognized  though,  in  many  in- 
stances, no  more  than  lip  service  was  rendered  to  the 
principle. 

The  final  judgment  is  this:  in  wide  areas,  Liberal  society 
has  stood  the  test  of  the  challenge  to  which  it  has  been 
exposed  in  the  course  of  the  past  few  decades,  and  has 
survived.  It  has,  however,  not  been  able  to  regain  the 
position  of  the  single  pattern  of  organization  in  advanced 
society  as  before  1914. 


Chapter  5 
THE  THREE  SOCIETIES  COMPARED 


Three  main  types  of  social  organization  —  Liberal, 
Communist,  and  Fascist  societies  —  confronted  one  an- 
other in  the  framework  of  Western  civilization  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  In  what  points  were  these 
three  similar?  In  what  points  did  they  difiFer?  How  can 
the  similarities  and  differences  be  explained?  These  ques- 
tions form  the  matter  of  this  chapter. 

The  comparative  study  would  be  easy  if  each  type  of 
social  organization  had  appeared  in  one,  strictly  invariable 
form.  That,  however,  is  not  the  case.  In  Liberal  society, 
for  example,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  early 
stage  characterized  by  an  almost  perfect  competition 
between  isolated  economic  agents;  the  intermediary  stage 
characterized  by  the  prominence  of  private  monopolies 
and  mighty  labor  organizations  checking  free  competi- 
tion and  regulating  economic  activity  in  a  rather  chaotic 
manner;  and  the  later  stage,  only  now  making  its  appear- 
ance on  the  historical  scene  and  characterized  by  partial 
organization  of  economic  forces  to  check  the  disturbing 
effects  of  private  monopolies.  Let  us  give  to  these  three 
stages  the  names  classic,  mature,  and  reorganized  Liberal 
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society,  reserving  the  unqualified  term  Liberal  society 
for  the  designation  of  those  aspects  of  the  configuration 
which  were  not  affected  by  tlie  changes  just  mentioned. 
{Communist  society  existed  in  pure  form  only  for  a  few 
years.  Let  us  call  the  corresponding  stage  integral  Com- 
munism and  contrast  to  it,  as  post-Communist,  the  struc- 
ture which  has  obtained  in  Russia  in  the  past  few  years, 
once  more  reserving  the  unqualified  term  Communist 
society  to  those  aspects  which  were  not  affected  by 
change. 

Fascist  society  did  not  display  a  tendency  to  change, 
but  within  it,  time  and  again,  the  Italian  and  the  German 
varieties  must  be  distinguished.^ 

{  Comparison  can  best  be  made  by  successively  passing 
in  review  the  political,  the  economic,  and  the  cultural 
phases  of  human  existence. 

In  the  political  sphere,  Communist  and  Fascist  society 
display  a  remarkable  similarity^as  contrasted  with  Liberal 
society.  Both  Communist  and  Fascist  regimes  are  char- 
acterized by  dictatorship  of  a  peculiar  tripartite  structure, 
a  combination  of  the  leadership  of  one  man,  the  privileged 
position  of  a  single  ruling  party,  and  finally  the  mainte- 
nance of  sham-democratic  institutions.  In  general,  the 
structure  has  displayed  remarkable  stability;  nevertheless, 
in  regard  to  a  single  aspect,  this  qualification  must  be 
made:  namely,  that  the  leadership  of  one  man  remains 
rather  concealed  in  integral  Communist  society,  while 
it  is  explicit  and  has  been  given  a  charismatic  flavor  in 
Fascist  and  post-Communist  society.  But  here,  too,  an 
exception  must  be  made.  In  Poland  the  Fascist  regime 
for  a  long  time  used  the  pattern  which  prevailed  in 
integral  Communist  society.  Yet  in  this  place  be  it  re- 
marked that  the  concealed  type  of  dictatorship  is  by  no 
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means  peculiar  to  Communism:  throughout  history  dicta- 
tors have  preferred  to  act  behind  the  scenes.^y 

In  contrast  to  Communist  and  Fascist  society,  Liberal 
society  did  not  abandon  the  principle  of  political  freedom. 
This  is  perhaps  a  tautological  statement,  since  a  society 
abandoning  political  freedom  ceases  to  be  a  Liberal  so- 
ciety. But,  with  regard  to  the  challenge  of  Communism 
and  Fascism,  Liberal  society  had  to  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  making  the  executive  branch  of  government 
stronger  and  more  efficient  than  it  had  been  in  the  peace- 
ful decades  preceding  the  period  of  this  study.  Moreover, 
almost  everywhere  exceptional  laws  to  combat  the  sub- 
versive activities  of  the  foes  had  to  be  enacted. 
(^In  the  socioeconomic  phase  of  human  existence  the 
development  was  more  complicated.  The  results  can  be 
formulated  in  a  few  sentences.  In  integral  Communist 
society  social  classes^  do  not  exist  and  economic  activity 
is  the  monopoly  of  the  state.  In  post-Communist  society 
this  monopoly  is  maintained,  but  social  classes  reappear. 
In  Fascist  society,  the  social  classes  are  maintained,  but" 
they  are  given  compulsory  organization  which  is  used 
for  the  enforcement  of  social  peace  and  the  elimination 
of  class  struggle  in  its  acute  form.  The  economic  activity 
continues  to  be  carried  out  by  an  indeterminate  number 
of  economic  agents,  but  their  activity  is  closely  regulated 
by  the  state.  | 

What  is  the  corresponding  situation  in  Liberal  society? 


1  In  contradistinction  to  the  institutional  dictatorship  of  the  RepubUcan 
period,  the  early  Roman  Emperors  exerted  dictatorial  power  by  com- 
bining, in  their  person,  a  few  offices  which,  in  periods  of  normalcy, 
checked  each  other. 

2  Social  classes  are  informal  groupings,  within  a  nation  or  its  section 
(a  community),  the  members  of  which  regard  each  other  as  equal  and 
consider  outsiders  as  superior  or  inferior.  •■ 
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In  its  classic  form  the  social  classes  are  unorganized, 
class  struggle  is  unlimited  and  the  economic  activity  is, 
in  principle,  free  of  state  interference.  In  the  mature 
form,  the  classes  have  given  themselves  organization. 
More  often  than  not,  however,  they  have  done  this  in 
the  form  of  a  small  number  of  great  and  powerful  groups, 
representing  particular  interests  within  the  classes.^  Some- 
times these  groups  try  to  mitigate  the  class  antagonism 
(voluntary  mediation  and  arbitration)  and  in  some  cases 
the  state  interferes  if  the  parties  are  unable  to  agree 
(compulsory  mediation  and  arbitration).  The  state,  in 
turn,  interferes  also  with  economic  activity,  but  rather  in 
particular  instances,  and  without  general  plan  or  system. 

Finally,  in  reorganized  Liberal  society,  spontaneous 
class  organization  is  accepted  as  a  fact  and  used  to 
mitigate  class  struggle  approximately  by  the  same  means 
as  in  the  previous  stage.  But,  in  addition  to  the  spontane- 
ous organizations,  different  structures  sponsored  by  the 
state*  appear  in  order  to  take  care  of  particular  branches 
of  economy  and  to  make  them  subserve  the  common 
good. 

Here,  then,  is  the  net  balance  of  this  development: 
(a)  the  class  structure  of  society  has  resisted  even  such 
a  challenge  as  the  Communist  revolution;  (b)  but  the 
economic  freedom  of  classic  liberalism  has  almost  van- 
ished. The  question  today  is  no  longer  that  of  freedom 
versus  organization,  but  rather  that  of  the  kind  of  organi- 
zation which  must  be  gi-anted  to  economic  activity  at 

3  Thus,  for  instance,  there  were  three  sets  of  labor  unions  in  Imperial 
and  Weimar,  Germany,  and  two  in  France;  the  latter  is  also  the  case  in 
the  United  States  where  organized  labor  is  divided  between  the  A.F.L. 
and  tlie  C.I.O. 

*  Such  as  the  public  corporations  in  Great  Britain  or  the  semicomptil- 
sory  cartels  in  Belgiiun. 
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present.  The  possible  patterns  seem  to  be:  (1)  state 
monopoly,  complete  or  partial;  (2)  regulation  of  the 
activity  of  private  economic  agents  by  the  state;  and  (3) 
self-regulation  of  economic  activity  by  means  of  agencies 
of  economic  self-government.  These  latter  agencies  may 
be  either  spontaneous,  or  created  ad  hoc  by  the  state. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the 
three  patterns  and  their  subdivisions,  but  it  is  perhaps 
worth  while  to  give  more  precision  to  the  forms  of  eco- 
nomic organization  as  appearing  in  the  different  types  of 
contemporary  Western  society.  The  opinion  is  often  ad- 
vanced that  planning  is  the  key  to  the  problem,  that 
planning  plays  almost  the  same  role  in  Communist  and 
Fascist  society,  and  that  through  planning  a  socialist 
element  would  be  necessarily  introduced  into  Liberal 
society.  Such  an  opinion  is  fundamentally  wrong. 

In  the  first  place,  planning  is  in  no  way  a  specific 
characteristic  of  socialist  economy.  During  the  first  at- 
tempt of  achieving  the  socialist  ideals  in  Russia  (1917- 
1921),  economy  was  socialistic,  at  least  in  trade  and 
industry,  but  the  element  of  planning  was  entirely  lack- 
ing. About  that  time  the  German  economist  L.  Mises^ 
made  the  discovery  that  the  socialists  had  no  economic 
doctrine  whatsoever.  The  idea  of  planning  was  clearly 
formulated  in  1919  by  the  German  economic  and  politi- 
cal leader  W.  Rathenau®  and  from  him  adopted  by  the 
Communists  as  the  cornerstone  of  their  second  socialist 
offensive. 

Second,/ regulation  of  economy  in  Fascist  society  and 
economic  planning  in  the  Communist  regime  are  neces- 

5  L.  von  Mises  (1881-         ),  author  of  Gemeinwirtschaft  (1932). 
^  W.   Rathenau    (1867-1922),    German   industrialist   and   statesman, 
assassinated  by  Rightist  youth. 
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sarily  radically  different.  In  Fascist  economy,  regulation 
establishes  a  connection  between  many  different  economic 
agents  ( entrepreneurs )  through  the  medium  of  the  state, 
whereas  in  a  Communist  regime  planning  establishes 
the  line  of  action  of  one  economic  agent,  the  stated 
Finally,  in  Liberal  society  planning  could  estabhsh 
connection  between  many  economic  agents  through  an 
organization  representing  not  the  state,  but  the  corporate 
will  of  the  agents  themselves.  Quite  a  few  features  in 
reorganized  Liberal  society  correspond  to  this  scheme. 

i  As  to  the  cultural  phase  of  human  existence,  Com- 
munist society  and  the  German  variety  of  Fascist  society 
coincide  in  this  feature  that  cultural  activity  is  placed 
under  the  management  of  the  state.  In  the  Italian  variety 
of  Fascist  society,  a  similar  tendency  appears,  but  is  much 
less  pronounced}  In  Liberal  society,  freedom  of  culture 
production  and  diffusion  is  maintained  along  with  politi- 
cal freedom;  obviously,  it  is  as  essential  to  Liberal  society 
as  political  freedom. 

i  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tremendous  difference 
between  the  content  of  culture  as  existing  in  the  different 
types  of  society.^  It  is  national  and  historical  in  Liberal 
society,  but  with  due  regard  to  other  cultures  and  to 
universal  values/  It  is  antihistorical  and  international 
in  integral  Communist  society,  whereas  in  post-Com- 
munist society  a  kind  of  hybrid  culture  composed  of  the 
two  elements  mentioned  has  gained  the  upper  hand.  In 
Fascist  society  culture  is  ultranational,  since  any  kind 
of  regard  to  other  cultures  and  to  human  values  is  gone; 
it  affirms  itself  as  historical  culture,  but  elements  of  anti- 
historism  are  also  present  since  Fascism  is  a  revolution. 
This  seeming  contradiction  may  perhaps  be  clarified  in 
the  following  way.  Fascist  culture  is  vehemently  antago- 
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nistic  to  the  immediately  preceding  stages  of  national 
history  (since,  then,  the  respective  countries  belonged  to 
the  type  of  Liberal  society),  but  emphasizes  old  glories 
—  the  Roman  Empire  in  Italy,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
of  the  German  nation  or  even  the  pagan  German  tribes  in 
Germany.) 

The  statements  in  the  preceding  section  mainly  repro- 
duce, in  schematic  form,  the  findings  of  the  earlier  chap- 
ters concerning  the  three  types  assumed  by  Western 
society  in  our  day.  To  penetrate  a  little  deeper  into  the 
differences,  it  will  be  helpful  to  choose  two  particular 
phases  of  culture  in  which  the  differences  would  be 
salient.  For  that  purpose,  the  amount  of  differentiation 
among  the  highest  social  and  cultural  activities  and  the 
social  order  of  culture  production  and  diffusion  seem  to 
be  good  instances. 

In  Liberal  society,  the  highest  social  functions  are 
organized  according  to  three  different  patterns  —  business-, 
the  professions,  and  pubHc  services  of  which  administra- 
tive machinery  is  the  most  conspicuous  item.^  They  have 
some  elements  in  common,  and  these  are  rationality,  func- 
tional specialization,  and  universalism.®  The  main  differ- 
ence between  them  are  these:  business  and  the  profes- 
sions are  built  according  to  the  pattern  of  structural 
decentralization    as    opposed    to    the    centralization    of 


■^  This  section  reproduces  the  author's  paper  "Business  and  the  Pro- 
fessions in  Liberal,  Commiinist  and  Fascist  Society,"  Am.  Journ.  of 
Sociology,  March,  1939.  By  permission  of  Chicago  University  Press. 

8  Rationality  means  organization  on  the  basis  of  utility  as  opposed  to 
tradition.  Universalism  means  subservience  of  human  interests  with  no 
distinction  of  racial,  religious,  or  other  social  groups.  Cf.  T.  Parsons, 
"The  Professions  and  Social  Structure,"  Social  Forces,  Vol.   17. 
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public  services.  Decentralization  means  that  a  certain 
function  is  carried  out  by  an  indefinite  number  of 
independent,  although  interacting,  agencies.  The  decen- 
tralization of  business  and  the  professions  reveals  the 
liberal  character  of  modern  society  and  is  consistent  with 
its  general  structure  as  manifested  in  the  organization 
of  the  state. 

The  difference  between  business  and  the  professions 
as  actually  practiced  is  this:  the  businessman  is  allowed 
to  pxn-sue  egoistically  his  own  interest  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  others,  whereas  the  professional  man  is  sup- 
posed altruistically  to  serve  the  interests  of  others,  though 
he  is  also  entitled  to  remuneration.® 

It  is  noteworthy  that  to  minor  variations  within  modern 
Western  society  there  are  fairly  corresponding  parallel 
variations  in  business  and  the  professions;  thus,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Anglo-American  variety 
of  modem  Western  society  gave  rise  to  the  highest 
"rugged  individualism"  in  business  and  to  the  greatest 
freedom  of  professions. 
UKf-mA.  I  What  is  the  solution  of  the  structural  problem  in  Com- 
^munist  and  Fascist  societies? 

It  was  characteristic  for  Fascist  society  to  direct  busi- 
ness toward  public  service.  Business  continued  to  be  based 
on  private  ownership  of  enterprises  and  on  individual 
profit;  but  the  activity  of  the  owners  ceased  to  be  "free," 
became  more  and  more  managed  by  state  agencies,  and 
had  to  comply  more  and  more  with  public  interest  as 
interpreted  by  these  agencies.  The  new  structure  seems 


'  It  must  be  conceded  that  in  Liberal  society  the  professions  have 
been  partly  commercialized  and  the  assertion  of  altruistic  motivation  is 
often  sheer  hypocrisy. 
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contradictory,  for  we  are  used  to  the  idea  that  pubHc 
service  is  carried  out  by  men  selected  in  accordance  with 
their  particular  ability  for  a  specified  function  and  with 
the  special  training  which  they  have  received,  whereas, 
in  Fascist  society,  the  shift  of  the  economic  function  into 
the  number  of  public  services  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  a  departure  from  the  structural  principle  of  business 
in  Liberal  society  according  to  which  the  economic  func- 
tion is  carried  out  by  individuals  determined  by  the 
accident  of  their  birth  in  a  certain  family  or  by  success 
obtained  in  profit-making.  This  is  not,  however,  entirely 
without  historical  precedent.  In  feudal  society  the  exercise 
of  public  functions  was  combined  with  landownership. 
Moreover,  in  Fascist  society  there  appeared  a  tendency 
to  require  from  owners  and  managers  the  technical  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  the  particular  situation,  under  the 
threat  of  replacement  by  others.  This  is  an  additional 
symptom  of  the  evolution  of  business  toward  public 
service. 

A  parallel  evolution  took  place  in  Fascist  society  in 
regard  to  professions.  The  following  fact  is  significant.  In 
Italy  the  same  law  of  April  3,  1926,  which  created  semi- 
compulsory  associations,  federations,  and  confederations 
of  employers  and  employees,  provided  also  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  professional  classes  according  to  the  same 
pattern  —  that  of  semicompulsory  associations.  Profes- 
sional men  were  grouped  into  seventeen  national  federa- 
tions and  one  confederation,  which  exactly  corresponded 
to  the  four  confederations  of  employers,  i.e.,  of  business- 
men. The  associations,  federations,  and  confederations 
were  managed  by  the  ruling  party.  What  this  means  can 
be  shown  in  the  example  of  journalism.  All  journalists 
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were  divided  into  categories  depending  on  their  loyalty 
to  the  regime,  and  by  means  of  a  purge  the  members  of 
the  lower  categories  were  expelled  and  thus  prevented 
from  continiding  their  professional  activity.  In  Germany, 
the  creation  on  September  12,  1933,  of  the  National 
Chamber  of  Culture  had  similar  eflFects.  These  are  only 
examples,  but,  in  general,  in  Fascist  countries  professions 
ceased  to  be  decentralized  activities. 

The  parallelism  in  the  development  in  Fascist  society 
is  obvious.  Society  was  given  a  new  pattern  manifested 
first  of  all  by  the  new  structure  of  the  state.  Both  business 
and  the  professions  were  affected  and  forced  into  pat- 
terns which,)  from  the  standpoint  of  Liberal  society^are 
somewhat  in  between  public  service  and  professions.  An 
interesting  corollary  can  be  drawn  here:  Fascist  society 
is  structurally  less  differentiated  than  is  Liberal  society, 
the  three  patterns  of  business,  professions,  and  public 
service  merging  into  one, ) 

(^In  regard  to  Communist  society,  there  is  no  need  to 
stress  that  business  is  almost  completely  abolished  and 
replaced  by  public  service.  One  of  the  corollaries  is  that 
the  positions  in  economic  activity  officially  depend  ex- 
clusively on  knowledge,  skill,  and  efficiency,  but  actually 
they  depend  also  on  what  could  be  called  the  clique 

pattern,^"  7 

A  parallel  development  has  taken  place  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  those  social  functions  which,  in  modern  Liberal 
society,  are  carried  out  by  professional  men.  Private 
education  does  not  exist  in  Communist  society;  there  is 
only  state  education  completely  subjected  to  approved 


^°  In  other  words,  success  and  promotion  largely  depend  on  the  per- 
sonal favor  of  men  prominent  in  die  ruling  party. 
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programs.  Medical  service  has  become  public  service;^^ 
all  medical  men  are  state  officers  and  must  apply  their 
knowledge  without  any  remuneration  from  patients. 
Private  practice  has  never  been  officially  prohibited,  and, 
although  it  has  existed  up  to  the  present,  its  importance 
is  rapidly  decreasing.  Lawyers  have  been  subjected  to  a 
regimentation  manifesting  considerable  variety  in  detail. 
The  general  trend  is  that  of  transforming  the  activity  of 
counsels  into  a  public  service  parallel  to  that  of  the 
prosecution.  Journalists  are  considered  an  important  part 
of  the  governmental  machinery  for  propaganda.  All  teach- 
ers, lawyers,  medical  men,  journalists,  etc.,  are  organized 
into  trade-unions.  The  Russian  organization  presents  the 
peculiarity  that  the  distribution  of  persons  among  unions 
depends  not  on  the  personal  function  but  on  the  function 
of  the  institution,  so  that  a  council  for  a  textile  factory 
belongs  to  the  union  of  textile  workers  and  that  the 
union  of  medical  men  includes  the  janitors  of  the  hos- 
pitals, etc.  This  is  an  additional  symptom  of  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  conception  of  activities,  which  men  of- 
Liberal  society  consider  as  belonging  to  the  inviolable 
domain  of  professions. 

f  In  contradistinction  to  Fascism,  the  advance  of  which 
was  almost  straightforward.  Communist  society  was  built 
up  by  disconnected  efforts  punctuated  by  retreats.  In 
regard  to  the  subject  which  especially  interests  us,  the 
changes  in  the  standing  of  the  legal  profession  are  signifi- 
cant. During  the  period  of  War  Communism  the  legal 
profession  was  abolished  and  replaced  by  a  public  service 


^1  Ground  for  this  change  was  prepared  by  the  fact  that  in  Imperial 
Russia  medical  service  in  rural  districts  was  already  organized  according 
to  the  pattern  of  public  service  under  the  direction  of  the  agencies  of 
local  self-government. 
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simultaneously  witli  the  abolition  of  private  business;  the 
remuneration  of  councils  was  equalized  with  that  of 
judges.  During  the  period  of  the  New  Economic  Policy, 
when  business  was  partly  restored,  some  autonomy  was 
given  to  the  lawyers.  Ever)||one  possessing  the  required 
(very  modest)  training  could  apply  for  admission  to  the 
collegium  of  defenders;  the  presidium  of  the  collegium 
and  the  local  soviet  could  reject  the  application.  The 
fees  were  scheduled  according  to  the  client's  ability  to  pay 
and  to  the  complexity  of  the  case.  With  the  shift  from  the 
New  Economic  Policy  to  the  policy  of  the  Five  Year 
plans  private  business  and  autonomy  of  lawyers  again 
vanished.  With  the  mitigation  of  Communist  methods  in 
economics  during  the  past  few  years  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  situation  of  councils  has  been  manifested, 
first  of  all,  by  drastic  denunciations  of  the  counterrevolu- 
tionary activities  of  those  who,  during  the  previous  period, 
had  not  given  councils  the  necessary  freedom.^^ 

Summing  up,  it  can  be  said  that,  as  regards  Communist 
society,  a  general  parallel  fluctuation  of  business  and 
professional  organization  can  be  fairly  well  established, 
corresponding  not  only  to  the  general  trends  but  also  to 
minor  fluctuations  within  that  societv.  This  is  a  statement 
analogous  to  that  made  with  respect  to  Fascist  society. 
The  lack  of  differentiation  established  in  regard  to  the 
latter  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  in  Communist  society, 
where  unification  of  business,  professions,  and  public 
service  is  no  longer  a  trend,  as  it  is  in  Fascist  society,  but 
an  actuality. 

12  It  is  characteristic  of  the  later  period  in  the  existence  of  Communist 
society  that  drastic  changes  in  social  organization  were  not  officially 
acknowledged.  Many  important  facts  belonging  to  the  thirties  can  be 
studied  only  at  the  present  time  when  they  are  denounced  as  leftist  or 
other  deviations. 
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Since  in  Fascist  and  Communist  societies  business  and 
the  professions  tend  toward  assimilation  with  each  other 
and  with  pubhc  service,  it  can  be  expected  that  the  ele- 
ments which  they  already  have  in  common  in  Liberal 
society  —  rationality,  functional  specialization,  and  uni- 
versalism  —  continue  to  be  well  expressed  in  the  new 
types  of  modem  society.  This  expectation  is  amply  cor- 
roborated by  facts.  In  Fascist  and  Communist  society  the 
element  of  rationahty  is  obviously  stressed  in  contradis- 
tinction to  traditionalism.  The  idea  of  functional  special- 
ization was  contested  by  the  fathers  of  Communism, 
but  this  has  proved  to  be  a  highly  Utopian  element  in 
the  doctrine,  and  the  pattern  of  functional  specialization 
had  to  be  restored.  The  application  of  the  principle  of 
universalism  in  Fascist  as  well  as  in  Communist  society 
experienced  a  certain  curb,  in  regard  both  to  business 
and  to  the  professions;  neither  business,  the  professions, 
nor  their  substitutes  could  serve  racially  heterogeneous 
elements  in  the  first  case,  or  class  enemies  in  the  second. 
But  both  exceptions  are  of  the  universahstic  type:  not- 
persons  but  classes  of  persons  are  excluded,  so  that  they 
serve  to  corroborate  the  principle.  During  the  past  few 
years  restrictions  against  the  members  of  "hostile  classes" 
have  been  gradually  removed  in  the  Soviet  Union;  this, 
of  course,  manifests  a  trend  toward  universalization.  This 
trend,  however,  is  displayed  in  a  society  which  is  no 
longer  an  entirely  Communist  society  but  presents  a 
compromise  between  Communist  and  "bourgeois"  pat- 
terns. 

An  important  corollary  of  the  imification  of  business, 
the  professions,  and  pubhc  service  is  presented  by  the 
new  theory  of  motivation.  According  to  the  Fascist  and 
the  Communist  doctrine,  in  new  society  there  should  be 
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neither  egoistic  nor  altruistic  but  solidaristic  motivation 
serving  the  interests  not  of  the  actor  or  other  individuals 
but  those  of  the  group  considered  as  a  unity.  This 
solidaristic  motivation  is  expected  from  every  citizen  in 
every  social  situation .)Theref ore,  there,  can  be  no  different 
institutional  or  norriiative  patterns  corresponding  to  the 
patterns  of  business,  professions,  or  public  service  in 
Liberal  society.  This  is  another  symptom  of  the  decreasing 
di£Ferentiation  in  those  societies  as  compared  with  the 
latter. 

In  Liberal  society,  as  the  rule,  culture  is  free  from  legal 
regimentation.  An  indeterminate  number  of  persons,  not 
especially  designated  by  any  agency,  produce,  reproduce, 
rework  and  propagate  cultural  values;  their  activity  is 
judged  by  "the  public,"  that  is  to  say,  by  the  unorganized 
mass,  and  on  its  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  cultural 
product  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the  cultural 
agents  in  their  competition.  The  law  interferes  in  individ- 
ual cases  only,  to  prevent  harm  or  imminent  danger  to 
personal  or  economic  rights,  or,  in  emergency  situations, 
especially  in  the  course  of  wars,  to  the  essential  conditions 
of  the  further  existence  of  the  state  and  of  its  successful 
protection. ^^ 

This  is,  obviously,  the  description  rather  of  an  "ideal 
type"  than  of  actuality:  there  has  never  been  a  society 
which  would  have  completely  complied  with  the  Liberal 
ideal.  But  approximations  are  possible,  and  to  their  num- 
ber certainly  belongs  the  United  States.  The  First  Amend- 


13  This  paragraph  as  well  as  a  few  other  statements  in  this  section 
are  reproduced  from  N.  S.  TimashefiF,  The  Great  Retreat  (1946).  By 
permission  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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ment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  is  a  binding  "declaration 
of  nationar  policy  in  favor  of  the  public  discussion  of  all 
public  questions."  The  limit  of  free  discussion  is  some- 
what controversial;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  "the  most 
essential  demand  of  free  speech  is  the  rejection  of  'bad 
intention'  as  the  test  of  criminal  utterance."  The  principle 
of  "imminent  danger"  stressed  in  the  formula  above  is 
best  actualized  when  courts  consider  that  "a  speaker  is 
guilty  of  solicitation  or  incitement  to  a  crime  ( potentially 
advocated  by  the  speech)  only  if  he  would  have  been 
indictable  for  the  crime  itself,  had  it  been  committed, 
either  as  accessory  or  principal."^* 

Departures  from  the  ideal  situation  are  undeniable. 
During  World  War  I  and  immediately  after,  there  were 
numerous  prosecutions,  involving  speeches,  newspaper 
articles,  pamphlets  and  books,  and  in  some  decisions  the 
principle  of  "imminent  danger"  has  been  replaced  by  the 
doctrine  of  "indirect  causation."  A  speech  has  been  found 
punishable  under  the  Federal  Espionage  Act  and  its 
Amendment  of  May  16,  1918,  "if  the  natural  and  reason-  ■ 
able  e£Fect  of  what  it  said  is  to  encourage  resistance  to 
law,  and  the  words  are  used  in  an  endeavor  to  persuade 
to  resistance."^^  In  general,  courts  "have  treated  opinions 
and  statements  as  facts  and  then  condemned  them  as  false 
because  they  differed  from  the  Presidential  speech  or  the 
Resolution  of  Congress  declaring  war."^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  few  specified  fields,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  ehminate  the  liberal  mechanism  of  the  free 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  culture  products  by  public 


1*  Z.  Chafee,  "Freedom  of  Speech  in  War  Time,"  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view, Vol.  32. 

^^  Masses  Pub.  Co.  v.  Patten,  246  Fed.  24,  38  (1917). 
^^  Op.  cit.,  supra,  note  14. 
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opinion,  and  to  replace  it  by  censorship  or  similar  devices. 
Official  film  censorship  exists  in  seven  states:  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia.  Censorship  of  motion  pictures  before  exhibition 
has  been  held  valid  under  a  free  speech  clause,  since  "the 
exhibition  of  moving  pictures  is  a  business  pure  and 
simply  .  .  .  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  press  of 
the  country,  or  as  organ  of  public  opinion.""  To  what 
extent  official  censorship  is  necessary  may  now  be  less 
clear  in  view  of  the  much  more  effective  regulation  by  the 
Legion  of  Decency,  the  activity  of  which  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  free  rejection  of  objectionable  culture 
products  by  groups  so  large  that  their  production  and 
distribution  becomes  unprofitable.  In  the  radio  broadcast 
business  a  kind  of  indirect  censorship  is  exerted  through  a 
licensing  system  and  a  scrutiny  of  past  conduct  of  the 
apphcants;  however,  just  as  in  respect  of  motion  pictures, 
self -regulation  through  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters has  become  increasingly  important;  the  Associa- 
tion endeavors  to  solidify  the  industry  behind  a  Code  of 
Ethics.  By  law  or  otherwise  morals  must  be  safeguarded. 

But  attempts  to  interfere  positively  with  culture  pro- 
duction, imposing  on  it  specified  patterns,  are  almost 
unthinkable  in  modern  American  society  and  quite  re- 
cently the  Supreme  Court  has  reaffirmed  its  allegiance  to 
the  basic  principle  of  cultural  freedom,  essential  for 
Liberal  society  in  these  words: 

"Those  who  won  our  independence  had  confidence  in 
the  power  of  free  and  fearless  reasoning  and  communica- 
tion of  ideas  to  discover  and  spread  poHtical  and  economic 
truth.  Noxious  doctrines  in  those  fields  may  be  refuted 

17  Mutual  Film  Co.  v.  Industrial  Com.  of  Ohio,  236  U.S.  230,  241 
(1915). 
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...  by  the  courageous  exercise  of  the  right  of  free 
discussion."^* 

The  principle  of  noninterference  of  law  and  political 
agencies  in  culture  production  and  distribution  exists  only 
in  Liberal  society  and  is  as  exceptional  in  human  history 
as  is  Liberal  society.  In  pre-Liberal  or  patrimonial  society 
the  indeterminacy  of  the  cultural  agents  and  the  mecha- 
nism of  selection  through  competition  existed  as  they 
do  in  Liberal  society;  but,  the  state,  through  law  or  by 
means  of  patrimonial  administration,  interfered  in  the 
cultural  process  eliminating  whole  trends  of  cultural 
activity  qualified  as  subversive  or  destructive  for  the 
proper  mentality  of  the  population.  The  typical  instru- 
ment of  interference  was  censorship,  negative  by  nature; 
no  positive  imposition  of  desirable  trends  was  attempted. 

For  men  living  in  Liberal,  i.e.,  free,  society,  return  to 
the  cultural  institutions  of  pre-Liberal  society  would 
seem  intolerable.  Not  so  for  men  living  in  Communist  or 
Fascist  society  since,  for  them,  the  cultural  order  of  pre- 
Liberal  society  would  mean  a  significant  increase  of 
freedom.  There  positive  interference  is  added  to  the 
negative;  the  state,  by  means  of  law  or  otherwise,  imposes 
definite  trends  on  cultural  activity  and  thus  shapes  the 
mentality  of  its  subjects.  The  corollary  of  the  principle 
is  determination  by  the  state  of  the  individuals  who  are 
to  be  permitted  to  participate  in  cultural  activity;  the 
selection  of  cultural  agents  by  the  state,  and  no  longer 
by  the  public,  is  the  focal  point  in  the  regimentation  of 
culture. 

The  regimentation  of  culture  through  the  official  desig- 
nation of  cultural  agents  and  trends  may  take  dijBFerent 


^^ThornhiU  v.  Alabama,  310  U.S.  88,  95  (1940). 
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forms.  Cultural  agencies  may  be  transformed  into  state 
agencies  —  cultural  agents  then  become  state  officials,  and 
cultural  activity  becomes  bureaucratic  routine.  This  sys- 
tem is  largely  practiced  in  Communist  society,  but  not  in 
Fascist  society.  The  Fascist  state  avoided  assuming  the 
role  of  an  economic  or  cultural  agency;  it  maintained  that 
it  was  above  all  conflicting  interests  and  ascribed  to  itself 
the  function  of  arbitrator  in  the  name  of  the  collective 
interest,  which,  in  Fascist  doctrine,  is  placed  above  private 
interest.  It  was  willingly  admitted  that  the  new  order 
restricts  cultural  freedom  because  of  political  considera- 
tions, but  it  was  always  added  that  in  Liberal  society  cul- 
tural freedom  is  restricted  by  the  dominance  of  economic 
considerations.  In  reality  in  Liberal  society,  the  depend- 
ency of  culture  on  economic  forces  is  essentially  mitigated 
by  competition  between  these  forces  and  still  permits  the 
expression  of  minority  trends,  whereas  in  totalitarian 
society  the  dependency  of  culture  on  political  forces 
precludes  the  possibility  of  such  expression.  However, 
the  Marxists  and  the  Fascists  contend  that,  in  Liberal 
society,  the  dependency  of  culture  on  economic  forces 
is  not  only  direct,  but  also  indirect,  through  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  state  which  the  plutocracy  dominates.  Typical 
in  this  direction  is  Beard's  Economic  Interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  ( 1913 ) ,  according  to  whom  the  Constitution 
primarily  represents  the  triumph  of  the  money  power 
over  democratic  agrarianism  and  individualism;  this  thesis 
is  "proved"  through  painstaking  investigation  of  the  in- 
vestments of  the  leaders.  A  telling  rebuke  has  been  given 
by  Judge  Holmes:  "I  shall  believe  .  .  ."  he  wrote,  "that 
they  wanted  to  make  a  nation  and  invested  (bet)  on  the 
belief  that  they  would  make  one,  not  that  they  wanted 
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a  powerful  government  because  they  had  invested  ."^^ 
As  has  aheady  been  mentioned,  the  two  other  orders, 
Communist  and  Fascist,  though  similar,  still  display 
significant  diflFerences.  In  the  particular  field  under  study, 
the  Communists  made  a  significant  invention:  it  is  under 
their  rule,  that  culture  became  official,  or  managed.  This 
official  culture  is  created  partly  by  the  state  machinery, 
partly  by  special  cultural  agents,  i.e.,  scientists,  authors, 
painters,  and  the  like,  under  the  guidance  of  that  ma- 
chinery. At  the  top  of  the  machinery  we  find  the  supreme 
Leader.  He  is  assisted  by  the  Department  of  Propaganda 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  and, 
on  a  lower  level,  by  numerous  specialized  agencies  such 
as  the  Political  Office  of  the  Army,  the  Council  for 
Political  Enlightenment,  and  the  State  Council  of  Science. 
The  Commissariat  of  Public  Education  and  a  number  of 
trade-unions  play  the  part  of  executive  agencies  as  do 
also  such  institutions  as  the  State  Publishing  House,  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Movies,  the  Central  Board 
of  the  Radio.  These  agencies  need  not  compete  with  any 
private  agency;  on  the  contrary,  they  enjoy  the  standing 
of  a  monopoly.  This  monopoly  seems  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  "liberty  of  the  press"  granted  by  the  Stalin 
Constitution  (as  well  as  by  its  predecessors),  but  in 
reality,  it  may  be  interpreted  as  its  faithful  application. 
How  is  this  possible?  The  explanation  is  this:  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  or,  in  Communist  society,  freedom  of  the 
press  is  not  freedom  from  state  interference,  but  independ- 
ence from  capital.  To  make  the  press  independent  of 
capital,  all  the  technical  equipment  in  question  is  trans- 


it HoZmes-PoHocfc  Letters,  Vol.  2,  p.  222  (1941). 
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ferred  to  "the  toilers  and  their  associations"  which  are 
supphed  with  paper,  printing  presses,  buildings,  and  other 
requisites.  The  natural  implication  would  be  that  any 
group  of  toilers  (and,  in  Communist  society,  everybody 
is  a  toiler)  could  apply  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 
supplies  just  mentioned  and  start  publishing  a  book, 
pamphlet,  or  paper  in  which  their  opinion  would  be 
expressed.^"  This  interpretation  is,  however,  wrong.  For, 
in  Communist  society,  simultaneously  with  a  new  formula- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  press  a  theory  has  evolved 
which  has  dominated  the  situation  up  to  the  present  day 
and  which  has  been  incorporated  into  the  Stalin  Con- 
stitution. According  to  it,  in  the  struggle  to  maintain 
power  gained  through  the  Communist  Revolution  the 
working  class  needs  a  strong  organization.  The  organiza- 
tion or  its  enlightened  part,  the  "vanguard  of  the  working 
class,"  is  the  Communist  Party.  In  consequence,  the 
transfer  of  the  instruments  of  printing  from  Capital  to 
Labor  means  placing  them  at  the  disposal  of  that  van- 
guard, or  of  the  Communist  Party. 

In  practice,  the  application  of  the  principles  described 
results  in  this  situation.  The  Communist  Party  controls 
all  the  publishing  houses  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
editorial  oflBces  of  the  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.  Acting, 
officially,  as  the  representative  of  the  toilers,  the  Party 
proceeds  to  a  careful  sorting  of  all  material  submitted 
for  publication,  picking  that  which  is  compatible  with  the 
views  of  the  leaders,  rejecting  the  rest.  And  since  the 
party  enjoys  the  status  of  a  monopolist,  rejection  is  final, 
for  there  is,  in  Communist  society,  no  printing  press  which 
could  be  used   without   the  permission   of   the   Party. 

20  This  was  aflBrmed  as  recently  as  January,  1945,  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Moscow  magazine  War  and  the  Working  Class. 
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Moreover,  the  Party  uses  many  devices  to  foster  the 
production  of  material  desirable  from  the  leaders'  point 
of  view.  High  awards,  today  in  the  form  of  Stalin  prizes," 
await  those  who  have  known  how  to  comply  with  the 
mood  of  the  leaders. 

The  situation  is  most  conspicuous  as  to  the  press;  but 
it  recurs  in  every  field  of  cultural  endeavor.  The  principle 
is  not  only  elimination  of  anything  which  would  contain 
even  the  slightest  departure  from  the  official  point  of  view, 
but  also  encouragement  of  culture  production  in  the  offi- 
cial style. 

The  most  elaborate  system  of  culture  management 
within  Fascist  society  was  the  German  one,  and  it  ought 
to  be  chosen  for  comparison. 

Culture  is  free  and  cannot  be  commandeered,  said 
National  Socialist  leaders;  but  cultural  leadership  belongs 
to  the  state.  This  leadership  was  secured  by  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  the  new  "cultural  law,"  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  which  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

1.  A  legal  monopoly  of  cultural  activity  was  given  to 
the  members  of  the  Guild  of  Culture. 

2.  Membership  in  the  Guild  was  obtained  through 
registration  in  special  rolls,  which  were  under  close 
supervision  of  the  leadership. 

3.  The  registration  might  be  canceled,  which  meant  a 
cancellation  of  the  right  to  carry  on  the  corresponding 
activity. 

The  term  "guild"  might  be  used  in  regard  to  the  un- 
organized mass  of  persons  to  whom  the  monopoly  of 
cultural  activity  belonged.  As  an  organization,  the  Guild 


21  Established  in  1939,  as  a  counterpart  to  the  Nobel  prizes  of  "bour- 
geois" society. 
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became  the  Chamber  of  Cultm^e,  with  numerous  sub- 
divisions —  central,  provincial,  and  local. 

The  Chamber  of  Culture  was  composed  of  seven  in- 
dividual chambers:  (1)  literature,  (2)  press,  (3)  radio, 
(4)  theater,  (5)  music,  (6)  arts,  and  (7)  film.  Each 
chamber  was  headed  by  a  president,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Culture,  and  comprised  a 
bureau  and  an  advisory  council,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  respective  fields  of  culture;  all  these  persons 
were  appointed  and  could  be  dismissed  by  the  President 
of  the  Chamber. 

The  chambers  had  the  following  functions:  (1)  fur- 
thering the  advance  of  German  culture,  (2)  regulating  the 
social  and  economic  aspects  of  the  corresponding  occu- 
pations, and  (3)  integrating  the  various  trends  in  the 
respective  fields.  The  presidents,  both  of  the  Chamber 
of  Culture  and  of  the  individual  chambers,  were  granted 
the  right  to  issue  (1)  bylaws  organizing  the  chambers, 
and  (2)  ordinances  regulating  the  corresponding  fields  of 
activity.  The  right  to  restrict  the  creation  or  the  expansion 
of  enterprises  was  especially  mentioned.  No  compensation 
was  given  to  those  who  might  suffer  losses  through 
restrictions  thus  imposed  on  individual  enterprises.  The 
presidents  of  the  chambers  were  allowed  to  impose  fees 
on  the  members  and  were  granted  far-reaching  punitive 
powers. 

The  circle  of  persons  belonging  to  the  Guild  of  Cul- 
ture was  determined  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Guild  in  these  words: 

"All  persons  taking  part  in  the  production,  reworking, 
diffusion,  preservation  or  marketing  of  cultural  goods 
must  be  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Culture;  cultural 
goods  are  (1)  all  products  of  art,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
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made  public,  and  (2)  all  other  products  of  intellectual 
activity,  if  they  are  made  public  through  the  press,  film, 
or  radio." 

The  position  of  an  individual  cultural  agent  in  the 
complicated  network  of  cultural  agencies  was  determined 
by  the  following  principles: 

1.  Membership  depended  on  registration  in  a  roll  held 
by  the  provincial  organization  of  the  association  or  group. 

2.  The  requirements  for  the  registration  of  an  applicant 
(without  which  exercise  of  a  cultural  profession  was 
impossible)  were  reHability  and  ability.  Rehability  might 
be  denied  if  there  were  evidence  that  the  applicant  was 
convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  or  was  declared  bank- 
rupt. Besides,  all  Jews,  in  the  sense  of  the  Nuremberg 
laws,  were  declared  unreliable.  During  the  last  two  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Aryan  descent  was 
stressed  by  the  individual  chambers,  which  repeatedly 
pubhshed  ordinances  requiring  proof  of  this  from  their 
members. 

As  regards  ability,  the  individual  chambers  gradually 
established  a  system  of  examinations  in  order  to  eliminate 
"pseudo  culture."  Such  examinations  were  introduced  in 
1934  by  the  chamber  of  music  and  in  1935  by  the 
chambers  of  film  and  of  art. 

3.  Membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Culture  was  open 
only  to  persons  who  were  actually  exercising  the  cor- 
responding profession  or  had  reasonable  expectation  to 
exercise  it  in  the  near  future.  After  eighteen  months  of 
consecutive  unemployment,  members  were  "liberated" 
from  the  duty  of  belonging  to  the  Chamber. 

4.  Only  persons  registered  in  the  Chamber  might  call 
themselves  journalists,  musicians,  actors,  and  so  forth. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  allowed  to  mention 
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their  membership  in  the  chamber  in  advertisements  or 
signboards,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  there  could  not 
be  active  cultural  agents  who  were  not  members. 

5.  The  members  of  the  chambers  had  to  follow  the 
instructions  of  their  presidents.  These  instructions  might 
be  enforced  by  disciplinary  means,  namely,  reprimand, 
fine,  or  cancellation  of  registration.  In  general  such  powers 
might  be  used  against  members  violating  an  ordinance 
or  making  false  statements  to  the  chamber;  reprimand 
could  also  be  ordered  in  other  cases,  and  fine  could  be 
imposed  on  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  cham- 
ber, but  who  illegally  exercised  professions  coming  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  corresponding  chamber.  The  can- 
cellation of  registration  could  take  place,  if  it  became 
apparent  that  the  person  was  unreliable.  This  sanction 
appeared  to  be  more  efficient  than  punishment:  a  fine 
may  be  paid  and  one  returns  from  prison,  but  if  a  person 
trained  in  a  special  field  of  cultural  activity  is  forbidden 
to  act  in  that  field,  this  means  a  total  destruction  of  every 
outlook.  The  sanction  of  eventual  cancellation  made  Ger- 
man cultural  agents  more  obedient  to  the  desires  of  the 
political  leadership  than  soldiers  to  the  commands  of 
their  officers.  Not  only  did  they  abstain  from  any  act 
which  could  irk  the  leadership,  but  they  did  their  best 
to  elaborate,  amplify,  justify,  and  praise  every  idea 
emanating  from  above, ^^  This  is  the  point  which  made 
cultural  activity  in  Fascist  society  so  different  from 
that  in  Liberal  society. 


22  The  following  statement  was  made  by  the  Minister  of  Propaganda 
on  October  4,  1933:  "It  is  possible  that  this  government  would  be  mis- 
taken in  individual  decisions;  but  it  is  impossible  that  after  this  govern- 
ment there  could  be  any  better  one.  Therefore,  for  every  nationally 
thinking  and  responsible  citizen  there  is  no  other  way  than  to  cover  the 
decisions  of  this  government  and  to  care  for  their  enforcement." 
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The  similarities  and  the  differences  between  the  three 
types  of  society  under  study  need  explanation.  Simi- 
larity between  two  or  more  societies  may  spring  from 
four  roots:  (1)  The  societies  in  question  may  have  found 
themselves  in  similar  conditions;  especially,  they  may 
have  been  placed  before  the  same  challenge  to  which  they 
had  to  find  a  response.  The  number  of  possible  responses 
to  a  given  situation  is  never  very  large,  and  often  only 
one  is  adequate.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  in  two  or 
three  societies  the  same  problem  would  have  received 
the  same  solution.  Then,  similarity  obtains  on  the  basis 
of  the  identical  conditions  which  preceded  the  situation 
under  observation.  (2)  It  may  also  happen  that  a  society 
in  need  of  an  adequate  response  to  a  challenge  might 
possess  knowledge  of  an  adequate  response  to  a  similar 
challenge  found  in  another  society.  In  such  a  case,  rather 
naturally,  this  society  would  decide  to  foUow  suit.  Imita- 
tion may,  however,  take  place  also  outside  the  situation 
just  described.  Thus  a  successful  pattern  of  social  action 
may  be  imitated  despite  substantial  difference  in  condi- 
tions. Under  such  circumstances  results  are  usually  poor. 
Yet  in  both  these  varieties,  we  have  illustrations  of  simi- 
larity on  the  basis  of  imitation.  (3)  Again,  two  or  more 
societies  may  have  a  more  or  less  common  background. 
In  so  far  as  this  common  background  has  not  been 
obhterated  by  changes  peculiar  to  the  societies  involved, 
they  may  remain  partly  similar,  and  this  similarity  is 
based  on  common  origin.  (4)  It  may  finally  happen 
that  one  society  wiU  conquer  another  and  impose  on  the 
latter  its  own  pattern.  That  is  similarity  by  coercion. 
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Differences  between  societies  naturally  are  no  less 
notable  than  the  similarities.  Two  societies  are  different 
if  they  are  of  different  origin  (i.e.,  belong  to  different 
families  of  nations),  or,  if  of  common  origin,  they  have 
had  to  meet  different  challenges,  or,  having  met  the 
same  challenges,  they  have  responded  to  them  in  differ- 
ent ways,  or  finally  —  and  this  is  the  counterpart  of  imita- 
tion —  one  has  intentionally  emphasized  its  particularity 
to  make  clear  the  contrast  between  it  and  some  other 
society  to  which  its  relationship  is  antagonistic. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  possible  roots  of  simi- 
larity and  difference  when  Liberal,  Communist,  and 
Fascist  societies  are  compared? 

The  common  origin  of  the  three  societies,  their  deriva- 
tion from  the  same  complex  of  Western  culture,  leaves 
them  still  similar  in  many  respects.  The  most  striking 
is  naturally  the  technological  one:  the  three  societies  use 
the  same  material  equipment,  while  inventions  made  in 
one  of  them  —  provided  they  are  of  no  military  signifi- 
cance —  find  their  way  throughout  the  broken  family  of 
the  Western  nations,  at  least  in  peacetime.  Another 
striking  feature  is  the  emphasis  on  democracy.  In  Liberal 
society,  it  is  genuine.  In  Communist  and  Fascist  society, 
it  is  used  by  those  in  power  to  appease  the  masses  who 
are  told  that  they  are  offered  democracy  in  its  highest 
and  purest  form.  Those  in  power  must  do  so  because  the 
masses  in  question  have  preserved  the  democratic  men- 
tality which  dominated  before  the  breakdown  of  the 
unity  of  the  Western  nations.  A  number  of  additional 
instances  could  readily  enough  be  offered. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  community  of  traits  due  to  the 
common  origin  of  the  three  societies,  there  are  cases 
when,  for  the  same  reason  of  common  origin,  two  of  the 
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three  appear  similar.  Both  Liberal  and  Communist  society 
recognize  the  essential  equality  of  men  independently  of 
race  and  nationality  —  one  should  not  go  too  far  in 
emphasizing  this  similarity  since,  in  Communist  society, 
there  is  discrimination  against  men  because  of  their  class 
origin  or  their  strong  affiliation  with  religious  groups. 
Both  Liberal  and  Fascist  society  recognize  the  class  struc- 
ture of  society  and  the  distribution  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction among  an  indeterminate  number  of  owners  who 
have  gained  their  positions  on  the  basis  of  inheritance, 
or  the  accumulation  of  capital. 

I  There  is  a  good  deal  of  similarity  between  Communist 
and  Fascist  society  also,  based  on  common  origin,  but 
this  time  in  a  more  special  meaning.  Both  the  Communist 
and  Fascist  leaders  emerged  from  an  international  com- 
munity of  out-and-out  revolutionists.  This,  in  the  early 
twentieth  century,  existed  within  the  framework  of  West- 
ern society,  in  connection  with  the  unrestricted  political 
and  cultural  freedom  characteristic  of  that  society.  Lenin 
and  Mussolini  never  met,  although  both  lived  simultane- 
ously in  Switzerland. 7  Of  the  two,  Mussolini  was  then 
probably  the  more  radical.  Both  shared  the  ideas  common 
to  the  group  mentioned:  hatred  against  capitalism  and 
parliamentarism,  belief  in  salvation  through  a  resolute  mi- 
nority headed  by  a  strong  leader.  So  we  have  the  principle 
of  the  single  ruling  party,  paramount  both  in  Communist 
and  Fascist  society,  and  the  principle  of  the  dictatorial 
rule  of  one  man  within  the  party,  open  in  Fascism,  some- 
what disguised  in  integral  Communist  society.) 

Similarity  on  the  basis  of  a  like  response  to  the  same 

23  Both  were  political  exiles.  Mussolini  made  an  act  of  submission. 
Lenin  returned  to  Russia  in  the  famous  "sealed  car,"  as  an  instrument 
used  by  the  German  General  Staff  to  explode  the  Russian  army  and 
thus  to  avoid  military  disaster. 
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challenge  can  be  found  in  many  instances,  though  usually 
the  response  appears  to  be  of  diversified  intensity  in  the 
individual  types  of  social  organization.  Communism  and 
Fascism  mean  maximum  concentration  of  power;  but 
within  Liberal  society  the  trend  has  been  toward  strength- 
ening the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  Hence,  in 
all  societies  the  political  structure  has  developed  in  the 
same  direction,  obviously,  under  the  pressure  of  similar 
conditions.  Communist  society  means  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  economic  freedom.  Fascist  society  —  its  drastic 
curb;  in  Liberal  society,  economic  freedom  has  not  sur- 
vived in  the  old  and  unrestricted  form.  Once  more  the 
process  received  the  same  direction  in  all  societies  in- 
volved, with  difi^erent  intensity,  obviously  as  the  response 
to  a  like  challenge. 

Imitation  has  played  a  large  part  in  molding  similarities. 
Fascist  society,  at  least  in  its  German  variety,  copied  the 
scheme  of  managed  culture  invented  within  Communist 
society;  the  German  Ministry  of  Propaganda  was  an  exact 
counterpart  to  the  Propaganda  division  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  financial  plan  used  in  Germany  to  speed  armament 
without  causing  inflation,  and  through  it  destruction  of 
the  monetary  system,  was  an  imitation  of  the  plan  put  in 
force  in  Russia  in  the  course  of  speedy  industrialization. 
In  the  struggle  against  religion,  Germany  imitated  two 
important  Russian  patterns:  (1)  diverting  young  people 
from  church  attendance  by  imposing  on  them  specified 
activities  coinciding  in  time  with  divine  service  and 
(2)  directing  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  masses 
against  the  clergy  by  trying  them  for  alleged  sexual  of- 
fenses, or  for  high  treason.  Fascist  society  also  in  Ger- 
many well  followed  the  scapegoat  pattern  so  often  used  in 
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Communist  Russia;  only,  instead  of  the  capitalists,  the 
Jews  were  tortured  for  their  alleged  responsibility  for 
all  the  shortcomings  and  failures  of  the  regime. 

Communist  society  did  not  imitate  Fascist  society  so 
long  as  it  was  in  the  stage  of  integral  Communism.  But 
in  the  post-Communist  phase  it  took  over  two  essential 
features  of  Fascism:  first,  the  idea  of  charismatic  leader- 
ship, which  ascribes  to  the  supreme  leader  a  supernatural 
ability  of  correct  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  correct 
prognosis  of  the  development  to  come;  second,  the  em- 
phasis on  the  national  values  ingrained  in  a  given  society, 
and  their  exaltation  in  comparison  with  those  of  others. 
In  the  first  case,  imitation  was  almost  complete;  in  the 
second,  the  model  was  reproduced  in  mitigated  form. 

Liberal  society  has  not  actually  imitated  Communist 
or  Fascist  society  — for  this  would  have  signified  the 
termination  of  its  existence.  But,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  the  idea  of  planned  economy  has  often  been 
suggested  for  acceptance  in  Liberal  society  on  the  ground 
of  its  success  in  Communist  society.  We  know  that  the 
parentage  is  different  and  that,  in  reality,  planned  econ- 
omy in  the  midst  of  a  system  of  independent  economic 
agents  has  not  much  in  common  with  the  planning  of  the 
activity  of  economic  units  belonging  to  the  system  of 
state  monopoly.  On  the  other  hand,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  sell,  in  Liberal  society,  the  idea  of  the 
corporative  organization  of  economic  activity  on  the 
ground  of  its  success  in  Fascist  society.  In  reality,  the  idea 
of  corporative  organization  is  by  no  means  an  invention  of 
Fascism.  The  conclusion  is:  if  Liberal  society  is  remolded 
on  the  basis  of  planned  economy  and  corporate  structure 
—  and  the  two  go  very  well  together  —  this  vdll  not  be  an 
imitation  of  Communist  or  Fascist  patterns. 
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What  has  been  the  part  played  by  the  opposite  of 
imitation,  in  other  words,  by  development  by  contrast? 
Pm^e  Communist  society  has  pretended  to  be  Liberal 
society  turned  upside  down;  for  long  years,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  sell  an  idea  to  the  Communist  leaders  by  proving 
that  the  plan  in  question  was  just  the  opposite  of  that 
which  the  bourgeois  were  doing.  Quite  a  few  develop- 
ments of  this  kind,  among  others  the  equalization  of 
wages,  the  destruction  of  the  family,  the  persecution 
of  religion,  have  been,  wholly  or  partly,  abandoned  in 
the  post-Communist  structure. 

Fascist  society  arose  mainly  to  prevent  the  emergence 
of  Communist  society  outside  of  Russia.  It  is,  however, 
noteworthy  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  original  measure 
taken  in  Fascist  society  in  conscious  contrast  to  Com- 
munist society.  What  really  happened  was  the  preserva- 
tion, sometimes  accentuation,  of  certain  phases  of  Liberal 
society  which  had  been  challenged  by  the  Communists. 
Almost  the  same  was  the  attitude  of  the  Communists :  they 
proudly  emphasized  many  difiFerences  with  Fascist  society, 
but  the  majority  of  these  were  elements  which  the  Com- 
munists, but  not  the  Fascists,  had  preserved  from  the 
common  heritage  of  Western  society,  such  as  the  lack 
of  discrimination  against  racial  or  national  minorities.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  one  of  the  features  of  post- 
Communist  society  emerged  by  way  of  intentional  con- 
trast to  Fascist  society:  This  is  the  pseudo-democratic 
Stalin  Constitution  of  1936,  elaborated  and  enacted  in  the 
course  of  the  years  when  the  elimination  of  democracy 
from  Germany  was  holding  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  contrast  remained  on 
paper:  just  in  the  realm  of  political  organization,  there  is 
no  real  diflFerence  between  Communist  and  Fascist  society. 
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Contrasts  between  Communist  and  Fascist  society  have 
emerged  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  different  choices  of 
items  in  Liberal  culture  to  be  repudiated  by  its  virtual 
successors.  Repudiating  the  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  the  Communists  persecuted  the 
former  bourgeois  and  other  individuals  attaching  to  them 
the  derogatory  label  of  the  servants  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
Repudiating  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  the  races,  the 
Fascists  persecuted  the  Jews  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  the  conquered  peoples.  The  Communists  have  always 
emphasized  their  irreproachable  attitude  toward  the 
groups  persecuted  by  the  Fascists,  and  the  Fascists  have 
stressed  the  internal  unity  of  the  German  nation,  despite 
its  composition  of  owners  and  workers. 

Another  difference  between  Communist  and  Fascist 
society  is  reducible  to  a  significant  distinction  of  the 
conditions  in  which  their  earliest  stages  had  to  develop. 
The  difference  has  been  ably  formulated  by  Professor  C. 
Hoover^*  as  that  between  the  efiBciency  of  the  German 
totalitarianism  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Russian  one. 
Today  this  characteristic  could  be  violently  opposed  by 
many  persons  blinded  by  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  Russian 
army.  Nevertheless,  when  a  complete  history  of  our  day 
will  be  written,  it  certainly  will  appear  that  the  victories 
were  gained  by  the  Russian  army  despite  the  background 
of  inefficiency  manifested  first  of  all  in  the  gigantic  waste 
of  human  beings,  energy,  and  material  characteristic  of 
all  the  enterprises  of  the  Communists.  Now,  the  difference 
is  explained  by  C.  Hoover  this  way:  in  Russia,  the  Com- 
munists exterminated  a  large  part  of  the  intellectuals 
available,  while  in  Germany  the  National  Socialists  did 


2*  New  York  Times  Magazine,  November  24,  1940. 
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not.  It  is  fair,  though,  to  go  back  one  step  further:  the 
Russian  intellectuals,  in  their  majority,  did  not  accept 
the  antidemocratic  rule  of  the  Communists  and  therefore 
were  exterminated  by  the  new  rulers,^^  whereas  the 
German  intellectuals  accepted  the  barbarian  rule  of  the 
National  Socialists'*^  and  therefore  were  permitted  to 
smvive. 

(^  In  our  survey  of  the  roots  of  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences one  of  the  possibiHties  has  not  been  mentioned; 
namely,  similarity  on  the  basis  of  coercion.  It  is,  however, 
obvious  that,  in  the  field  of  this  study,  the  imposition  of 
a  pattern  by  force  means  the  transfer  of  one  concrete 
society  from  one  camp  to  another.  Such  instances  are 
many.  The  Germans  imposed  their  pattern  of  social  or- 
ganization on  such  democratic  countries  as  France  and 
Czechoslovakia,  and  on  the  semi-Fascist  state  of  Austria. 
The  Russians  imposed  their  pattern  of  social  organization 
on  the  Fascist  societies  of  Latvia  and  Lithuania  and  on 
the  quasi-democratic  state  of  Estonia.  Liberal  society  did 
not  impose  its  pattern  by  force,  since  this  would  have 
been  contrary  to  its  very  principle.  But  the  idea  of  facili- 
tating, even  fostering,  the  return  of  Fascist  societies  to 
the  Liberal  pattern  has  played  a  significant  part  in  the 
postwar  plans  formulated  in  the  democracies.  A  similar 
idea  as  to  Communist  society  never  received  full  expres- 
sion since,  in  this  war,  Russia  was  an  indispensable  ally 
and  a  mighty  one,  able  and  willing  to  repel  drastically 
any  suggestion  as  to  its  internal  transfiguration,  j 

25  Or  escaped  from  the  country,  to  become  political  exiles. 

26  Naturally,  there  were  quite  a  few  exceptions. 


Chapter  6 
THE  THREE-CORNERED  STRUGGLE 


In  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  study  in  this  work 
we  foxmd  Liberal  society.  Then,  through  an  historical 
accident,  Communist  society  arose  in  Russia.  This  event 
proved  to  be  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Western 
civihzation,  the  start  of  quite  a  few  important  develop- 
ments. One  of  them  was  a  specific  "preventive  reaction" 
against  the  threat  of  Communist  transformation  —  the 
emergence  of  Fascist  society. 

The  latter  made  many  more  converts  among  the  family 
of  nations  composing  Western  society  than  Communism 
ever  did.  Rapidly  growing,  Fascist  society  opposed  itself 
not  only  to  Communist,  but  also  to  Liberal  society.  In  this 
way,  a  three-cornered  struggle  began,  grew  gradually 
more  violent  and  finally  resulted  in  World  War  II. 

To  understand  this  struggle,  we  must  first  of  all  con- 
centrate our  attention  on  the  significance  of  the  Com- 
munist Revolution  for  Western  civihzation.  Anticipating 
more  detailed  discussion,  it  may  be  said  that  this  revolu- 
tion meant,  for  Western  society,  a  strong  disturbance.  It 
was  not  so  much  economic,  since  trade  with  Russia  was 
not  essential  for  any  country  but  Germany,  as  it  was 
ideological.  So  great  was  the  disturbance  that  the  restora- 
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tion  of  social  equilibrium  on  the  former  level  proved  to 
be  impossible.  The  total  system  was  therefore  submitted 
to  substantial  change.  In  its  analysis,  these  points  must 
be  distinguished:  (1)  What  were  the  real  facts  in  Russia? 
(2)  How  were  they  interpreted  outside  of  Russia?  (3) 
What  was  done  by  Russia's  new  leaders  to  promote  a 
favorable  acceptance  of  their  experiment?  ( 4 )  What  was 
the  real  reaction  of  Western  society  to  the  challenge  from 
the  East? 

The  real  facts  in  Russia  have  already  been  studied 
(Chapter  2).  Their  fimdamental  impact  on  Western 
thought  was  the  confirmation  of  one  of  the  basic  theorems 
of  Marxism:  namely,  the  possibihty  of  overthrow  of  the 
capitalist  order.  Thus  the  focal  point  in  the  discussion  of 
social  ideals  was  shifted  from  the  question  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  socialism  to  the  significance  of  the  new  order 
created  in  the  East.  Overnight,  a  great  hterature  became 
obsolete.  In  place  of  it  a  new  literature  arose,  dealing  with 
the  problems  ( 1 )  whether  the  new  order  in  Russia  is 
Sociahst,  a  contention  which  was  strongly  denied  by 
Orthodox  socialists  but  asserted  by  "bourgeois"  thinkers 
and  the  Communists,  and  (2)  whether  this  order  is 
beneficial,  as  asserted  by  radicals  and  Communists,  but 
denied  by  conservatives,  moderate  liberals,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  socialists. 

The  affirmation  of  the  socialist  character  and  of  the 
goodness  of  the  new  order  was  important  for  the  new 
rulers  of  Russia  since  these  ideas  could  weaken  the 
natural  opposition  of  Liberal  ( in  their  terminology,  "capi- 
talist") society.  To  foster,  therefore,  the  diffusion  of  these 
ideas,  they  disposed  of  large  material  means  —  half  of 
Russia's  gold  reserve  was  spent  for  that  aim  —  and  sought 
to  gain  the  support  of  men  indulging  in  wishful  thinking 
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and  lacking  real  knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  misrepre- 
sentation of  Russian  events  became,  in  consequence,  one 
of  the  main  items  of  their  propaganda. 

The  discussion  of  ideas  and  ideals  was  accompanied  by 
important  changes  in  the  framework  of  Liberal  society. 
First,  the  labor  movement  split  in  two,  and  in  this  way 
lost  a  large  part  of  its  influence  in  the  molding  of  the 
policies  of  the  states  forming  that  society.  The  split  took 
place  precisely  because  of  the  difi^erent  views  regarding 
the  events  in  Russia  which  prevailed  within  the  labor 
class.  The  more  radical  elements  accepted  the  Com- 
munist doctrine  as  to  the  methods  of  social  transforma- 
tion; they  formed  Communist  parties  which  united  into  the 
Third  or  Communist  International  (March,  1919).  More 
moderate  elements  maintained  their  democratic  creed. 
Their  attitude  toward  Communism  stiffened;  this  was 
reciprocated  by  the  latter,  and  hostilities  between  the  two 
groups  of  labor  became  one  of  the  fundamental  aspects 
of  the  political  life  in  Europe  up  to  1935.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  organization  of  Communist  parties  meant  the  , 
rise  of  actively  revolutionary  groups  aiming  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Liberal  order. 

As  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  4,  the  democracies  had 
to  face  the  experience  ( 1 )  that  violent  overthrow  threat- 
ens not  only  rotten  autocracies,  as  they  had  thought,  but 
democracies  as  well,  and  (2)  that  the  granting  of  emer- 
gency powers  to  combat  the  danger  was  absolute 
necessity. 

Second,  in  a  few  weaker  links  of  Liberal  society  the 
model  of  Russia  was  completely  or  partly  imitated.  This 
phase  of  the  development  was  discussed  by  us  in 
Chapter  2. 

Third,  a  few  attempts  were  made,  in  the  beginning, 
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by  the  standard  bearers  of  Liberal  society  to  destroy  the 
nest  of  Communism.  This  led  to  the  famous  "interven- 
tion," or  help  granted  to  the  so-called  "White  armies" 
which  in  1918-1921  struggled  against  the  Communist 
government  on  the  outskirts  of  Russia,  under  Denildn 
and  later  under  Wrangel  in  the  South,  Tchaikovsky  in  the 
North,  and  Kolchak  in  Siberia.  The  weakness  and  in- 
decision of  the  intervention  surprised  the  Commiuiists. 
This  weakness  was  mainly  due  to  the  attitude  of  the 
labor  class  which  wrongly  interpreted  the  situation  in 
Russia  as  the  emergence  of  a  social  order  in  which  labor 
was  on  top. 

In  any  case,  the  course  of  the  first  phase  of  the  com- 
plicated process,  the  oflFensive  belonged  to  the  Com- 
munists, and  the  Liberals  were  on  the  defensive.  The 
former  created  the  Comintern  and  used  it  to  foster  trouble 
throughout  the  framework  of  Liberal  society,  which  then 
was  badly  shaken  by  World  War  I  and  by  the  inability 
of  the  leaders  to  find  solutions  adequate  to  the  gigantic 
problems  of  postwar  adjustment. 

Under  such  conditions,  no  real  co-operation  between 
the  two  societies  was  possible.  The  Soviet  government 
chose  the  position  of  "splendid  isolation,"  which  was 
strengthened  by  what  could  be  called  "self-blockade." 
Consequently,  for  quite  a  few  years,  up  to  1921,  there 
was  almost  no  trade  across  the  frontier  between  Liberal 
and  Communist  societies,  almost  no  visitor  was  permitted 
to  enter  Russia,  almost  nobody,  in  turn,  was  permitted  to 
leave  Russia,  except  on  official  duty.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Soviet  state  were  given  nothing  but  false  information 
about  the  events  in  the  outer  world.  The  general  trend  of 
information  in  Soviet  papers  was  that  the  International 
Communist  Revolution  was  just  around  the  comer.  In- 
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formation  about  Russia  in  the  Western  world  was  better, 
but  still  far  from  adequate. 


Beginning  with  1922,  the  relations  between  Com- 
munist and  Liberal  societies  entered  upon  a  new  phase, 
owing  to  two  events:  (1)  the  rise  of  Fascism  in  Italy, 
making  the  struggle  three  cornered,  and  (2)  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  between 
the  Communist  state  and  members  of  Liberal  society. 

In  the  course  of  quite  a  few  years,  the  rise  of  Fascism 
in  Italy  and  its  imitation  in  Spain  was  not  reahzed  as  a 
major  change  in  Western  society.  It  was  thought  to  be  a 
local  and  temporary  phenomenon  only.  The  belHcose 
speeches  of  Mussolini  were  not  taken  at  face  value  and 
were  rather  considered  as  the  rhetorical  outbursts  of  a  new 
leader  seeking  recognition  from  his  own  people.  Even 
Italy's  aggression  against  Greece  (1923)  which  was 
liquidated  with  immense  loss  of  prestige  to  the  great- 
Western  powers,  did  not  open  men's  eyes.^  Italy  remained 
a  member  of  the  victorious  coahtion  of  1918  and  as  such 
was  invited  to  participate  in  the  consohdation  of  peace 
throughout  Western  society  ( Locarno,  1925 )  .^ 

Thus,  for  quite  a  few  years  the  situation  was  thoroughly 
misunderstood.  The  civilized  world  was  now  actually 
split  into  three  camps,  but  continued  to  act  as  though  it 

1  This  incident  occurred  on  August  27,  1923,  following  the  murder 
of  the  Italian  member  of  the  Graeco- Albanian  frontier  commission.  The 
defenseless  town  of  Corfu  was  bombarded  by  Italy.  Greece  had  to  pay 
a  heavy  indemnity. 

2  A  series  of  diplomatic  instruments  for  peace  and  arbitration  in  which 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Germany  guaranteed  the 
peace  in  Western  Europe  and  Germany  undertook  to  arbitrate  about 
disputes  with  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 
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were  divided  into  two  only,  the  Communist  camp  oppos- 
ing the  Capitahst,  and  the  latter  permitting  great  varia- 
tions, among  them  the  Fascist  variety. 

It  seemed,  however,  especially  in  the  beginning  of 
the  period,  that  the  antagonism  between  the  two  was 
weakening.  Early  in  1922,  at  the  Genoa  conference,^  an 
efiFort  was  made  by  the  two  parties  to  come  to  terms.  The 
eflPort  failed,  but,  in  the  course  of  the  conference,  the 
famous  Rapallo  agreement*  was  signed,  manifesting  that 
Germany  was  breaking  away  from  the  rest  of  Liberal 
society  to  make  real  peace  with  Communist  society. 

Almost  immediately,  the  major  powers  of  the  West 
started  a  race  for  the  establishment  of  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  land  of  Communism  and,  to  establish  them, 
recognized  de  jure  the  Soviet  government,  though  the 
latter  was  guilty  of  oflFenses  which,  one  decade  earher, 
would  have  been  conducive  to  armed  intervention.^  Thus, 
early  in  1918,  the  Soviet  government  canceled  the  foreign 
loans  of  Russia  and  nationalized,  without  compensation, 
the  property  of  foreigners.  Again,  in  1922,  and  later,  it 
displayed  no  readiness  to  make  up  for  these  oflFenses. 
When,  instead  of  enforcing  the  rights  of  British  citizens 
in  Russia  by  armed  force,  the  British  government  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  government,  this  was  a 
unequivocal  symptom  of  the  decay  of  the  old  system. 


3  April  10  —  May  19,  1922.  This  was  a  meeting  of  29  European  states 
and  British  dominions  aiming  at  the  renewal  of  relations  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

*  Signed  April  16,  1922.  The  main  provisions  were  renunciation  of 
reparation  claims  and  resumption  of  diplomatic  and  consular  relations 
between  Russia  and  Germany. 

5  In  1924,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  France  recognized  de  jure  the 
Soviet  government. 
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Western  society  had  lost  faith  in  the  rightousness  of  its 
principles,  or  at  least  failed  to  defend  them. 

Moreover,  the  race  among  the  members  of  Liberal 
society  to  be  first  to  make  terms  with  Communist  society 
was  symptomatic  of  another  fact  of  great  importance: 
Liberal  society  appeared  to  be  not  a  real,  but  a  nominal 
group.  In  other  words,  the  members  of  the  group  could 
be  classified  as  Liberal  nations  because,  in  their  structure, 
the  requisites  of  Liberal  society  were  present;  but  there 
was  no  sentiment  of  solidarity  among  those  thus  classified, 
no  sentiment  of  forming  an  organic  whole  opposed  to 
outsiders,  no  possibility  of  corporate  action.  This  was  a 
necessary  corollary  of  the  predominance  of  the  economic 
factor  in  Liberal  society  and  of  the  competitive  char- 
acter of  Liberal  economics:  competition  is  an  antagonistic 
process  increasing  social  distances  and  therefore  destruc- 
tive of  solidarity. 

In  the  early  twenties,  trade  between  Liberal  states  and 
Communist  society  was  supplemented  by  so-called  con- 
cessions: on  the  basis  of  special  contracts,  Western" 
capitalists  took  over  a  few  Soviet  plants  or  established 
new  ones  and  were  permitted  to  run  them  according  to 
their,  bourgeois,  ideas.  For  a  few  years,  high  profits  were 
earned  by  some  of  the  concessioners,  but,  almost  without 
exception,  these  enterprises  were  liquidated  in  disastrous 
conditions.  In  this  fact,  the  inherent  incompatibility  of 
the  two  ways  of  life  was  demonstrated.  In  the  late 
twenties  and  early  thirties,  collaboration  between  Liberal 
and  Commimist  societies  received  another  form.  Tech- 
nical advisers  from  the  West  were  hired  by  the  leaders 
of  Communist  society  to  help  them  develop  and  modern- 
ize Russia's  industrial  equipment.  After  a  time,  relations 
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between  the  employers  and  the  advisers  deteriorated 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  engineers  and  technicians 
left  the  country  in  disappointment  and  disgust.® 

In  trade,  concessions,  and  technical  help,  then,  peace- 
ful relations  between  the  two  societies  were  expressed. 
Still,  they  were  peaceful  only  to  a  degree.  Two  problems 
disturbed  them.  First,  the  Comintern  was  active,  very 
active,  in  all  places  where  there  was  any  chance  of  up- 
heaval, especially  in  the  colonial  lands  and  in  China. 
To  protests  of  the  Western  nations  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment replied  that  it  could  not  accept  any  responsibility 
or  blame  for  the  subversive  propaganda  since  it  was 
carried  out  by  the  independent  organization  of  the  Com- 
intern. Everybody  in  the  West  knew  that  this  was  a  lie, 
that,  in  reality,  the  Comintern  was  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  Soviet  government  entirely  dependent  on  its  sub- 
sidies. But  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  breach  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Soviet 
Russia  in  May,  1927,^  the  goverimients  of  the  West  acted 
as  if  they  believed  the  explanation  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. This  attitude  was  necessary  because  the  business 
class  hoped  against  hope  to  make  money  from  the  trade 
"with  cannibals,"®  while  the  labor  class,  even  its  moderate 
wing,  continued  to  look  sympathetically  at  the  "great 
experiment  in  the  East"  conducted,  as  they  thought,  by 
a  workers'  and  peasants'  government. 

The  other  root  of  hostihty  was  religious  persecution  in 
Russia.  Time  and  again,  protest  within  Liberal  society 

6  In  many  cases,  technical  help  was  combined  wdth  trade.  This  was  the 
case  of  the  Dnieper  dam  and  of  quite  a  few  big  factories  (among  them, 
the  automobile  factory  in  Gorki). 

■^  Relations  were  resumed  in  1929,  by  the  Second  Labor  Gkjvemment 
of  Great  Britain. 

^  Lloyd  George's  expression. 
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against  religious  persecution  in  Communist  society  was 
crowned  with  success.  In  1923,  the  threat  of  the  British 
government  to  break  diplomatic  relations  compelled  the 
Communists  to  release  from  prison  Patriarch  Tikhon  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  and  to  refrain  from  a  trial  which, 
in  Soviet  conditions,  very  easily  could  end  in  a  capital 
sentence.  In  1929-1930,  the  persistent  denunciation  of 
religious  persecution  by  Pope  Pius  XI  and  the  formation 
of  a  Christian  Protest  Movement,  with  headquarters  in 
England,  induced  the  Communists  to  mitigate  their  blitz- 
krieg against  Christianity  in  Russia.  The  Communists 
retreated  because,  at  that  time,  they  could  not  afford  a 
breach  with  the  Western  world.  But,  retreating,  they 
were  reinforced  in  their  conviction  that  religion  was  a 
reactionary  institution  which  they  should  exterminate. 
In  this  way,  their  opposition  to  Liberal  society  with  its 
Christian  background  was  given  new  strength. 

Throughout  the  period,  the  Communist  government 
accepted  the  help  of  the  capitalists  in  the  reconstruction 
of  Russia's  economy  wrecked  by  war,  civil  war,  and 
revolution,  and  the  irresponsible  experiments  of  the  first 
few  years  of  the  new  regime.  At  the  same  time  it  con- 
tinued to  stress  its  absolute  and  irreconcilable  opposition 
to  the  order  of  things  prevailing  outside  of  Russia.  Time 
and  again  the  leaders  of  Western  society  —  the  Pope, 
prime  ministers  and  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  great 
businessmen  —  were  tried  by  proxy  and  hanged  in  effigy 
in  different  tovvus  and  cities  of  Russia.  The  League  of 
Nations  was  continuously  declared  to  be  an  organization 
of  warmongers  preparing  an  all-out  attack  against  the 
birthplace  of  socialism.  Throughout  the  country,  school- 
boys and  girls  discussed  the  prospects  of  the  International 
Commimist  Revolution,  and  asked  the  government  to 
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speed  its  outbreak  and  help  liberate  the  exploited  masses 
of  Western  society  from  the  yoke  of  the  capitalists. 

Nevertheless,  in  1927,  a  substantial  change  occurred 
in  the  general  line  of  Soviet  foreign  policy:  with  Stalin's 
rise,  the  idea  of  "the  possibility  of  socialism  in  one  coun- 
try" gained  dominance.  This  was  not  tantamount  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  plan  of  the  International  Revolution 
to  secure  socialism  throughout  the  world.  But,  under 
the  new  leadership,  this  idea  was  relegated  to  the  second 
plane  and  the  first  was  occupied  by  the  idea  of  consistent 
and  definitive  transformation  of  Russia  according  to  the 
Marxist  pattern.  Subversive  propaganda  and  enforcement 
of  the  guK  between  Socialism  and  Communism  con- 
tinued; but  a  few  nonaggression  pacts  with  members 
of  Liberal  society  displayed  the  readiness  of  Communist 
society,  to  live  temporarily  in  peace  with  Liberal  society.^ 


Another  turning  point  in  European  history,  similar  in 
importance  to  the  Communist  Revolution  in  Russia,  was 
Hitler's  advent  to  power  (January  30,  1933).  From  that 
day,  the  tension  between  Liberal  and  Communist  socie- 
ties was  overshadowed  by  the  new  tension  between 
Communist  and  Fascist  societies.  Hitler  missed  no  occa- 
sion to  express  his  hostility  against  the  Soviets  and,  after 
his  pact  with  Poland  (January,  1934),  the  Soviet  leaders 
no  longer  doubted  that  he  meant  business.  Their  aim 

9  Nonaggression  pacts  signed  with  Germany  and  Turkey  in  1925  had 
the  meaning  of  covert  alUances.  The  pact  with  Lithuania  ( 1926 )  was 
due  to  the  peculiar  position  of  that  Httle  country  which  saw  in  the 
Soviet  Union  a  virtual  protector  against  Poland.  The  real  series  began 
with  the  pact  with  Finland  (January  21,  1932). 
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was  now  to  create  an  anti-Fascist  coalition  uniting  Liberal 
and  Communist  societies. 

Before  speaking  of  these  efforts  and  their  acceptance 
in  Liberal  society,  another  fact  must  be  stressed.  It  be- 
came apparent  ver)^  soon  that  Fascist  society  was  chal- 
lenging not  only  Communists,  but  also  Liberal  society. 
The  unilateral  repudiation,  by  Germany,  of  her  treaty 
obligations  —  namely,  the  restoration  of  the  German  army 
(March  17,  1935)  and  the  remihtarization  of  the  Rhine- 
land  ( March  7,  1936 )  —  were  pointed  against  the  order 
imposed  by  the  victorious  Liberal  society  of  1918-1919.^° 
At  the  same  time,  Italy  shifted  from  bellicose  speeches 
to  military  deeds.  Against  the  unanimous  will  of  Liberal 
society,  she  waged  and  victoriously  terminated  her  war 
against  Ethiopia  ( 1935-1936 ) .  Then  came  the  first  grand- 
style  joint  action  of  the  Fascist  camp,  their  help  to  the 
Nationalists  in  Spain  (1936-1939)."  The  series  was  con- 
tinued by  the  annexation  of  Austria  by  Germany  ( March, 
1938),  the  imposition,  on  the  Western  powers,  of  the  dis- 
memberment of  Czechoslovakia  (September,  1938),^-  the 
transformation  of  the  rest  of  Czechoslovakia  into  a 
German    "protectorate"    plus    a    puppet    state    (March, 

1°  These  unilateral  breaches  of  treaties  were  retaliated  in  nothing 
else  than  verbal  protests.  The  weakness  of  Liberal  society  versus  Fascist 
society  was  a  counterpart  of  its  weakness  displayed  versus  Communist 
society  in  the  early  twenties. 

1^  The  Nationalists  (Rightists)  rebelled  against  the  Leftists'  govern- 
ment formed  after  the  general  elections  of  1936,  which  gave  the  Leftists 
the  majority  of  seats  in  Parliament,  though  the  Rightists  received  the 
majority  of  the  popular  vote.  The  supporters  of  the  government  were 
also  known  as  the  Loyalists;  they  were  (though  not  vigorously)  sup- 
ported' by  the  Russian  Communists  and  displayed  the  tendency  to  grow 
more  and  more  radical. 

12  On  the  basis  of  the  notorious  Munich  agreement  (September  28, 
1938). 
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1939)/^  the  annexation  of  Memel  by  Germany  (March, 
1939),  and  of  Albania  by  Italy  (April  7,  1939),  and  the 
dispute  over  Danzig  and  the  Polish  corridor,  which 
directly  provoked  World  War  II  ( September  1,  1939 ) . 

In  the  course  of  these  events,  Fascist  society  acted  in 
a  way  diflFerent  from  Liberal  society:  in  October,  1936, 
the  two  leading  members,  Germany  and  Italy,  formed  a 
block  called  the  Axis.  Poland  was  drawn  into  it  through 
her  pact  with  Germany  and  despite  her  older  obligations 
toward  France.  Franco's  Spain  also  in  a  manner  was  a 
member  of  the  new  community  in  recognition  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  course  of  the 
Civil  war.  Thus,  Fascist  society  possessed  a  strong 
nucleus  forming  a  real  group  and  therefore  was  able  to 
act  corporately  and  more  eflBciently  than  Liberal  society.^^ 

What  was  the  reaction  to  this  series  of  aggressive  acts 
by  Communist  and  Liberal  society? 

The  leaders  of  Communist  society  early  recognized 
the  danger  —  to  themselves  —  and  submitted  their  policy 
to  drastic  change  in  two  directions.  The  victory  of  Fascism 
in  Germany  showed  them  that  the  policy  of  the  Comintern 
had  been  a  tremendous  blunder.  In  consequence,  the 
Seventh  (and  last)  Congress  of  this  organization  (sum- 
mer, 1935)  decided  to  permit  the  Communist  parties  to 
form  alliances  with  socialist  and  bourgeois  parties  in  the 
West. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  idea  of  "The  Common 
Front"  became  one  of  the  basic  patterns  in  the  political 
life  of  Western  society.  However,  the  plan  could  be  car- 
ried out  only  in  France  and  Spain.  In  other  countries  it 

13  Bohemia-Moravia  and  Slovakia. 

1*  Through  the  Anti-Comintem  pact  (November  25,  1936)  it  was 
linked  with  Japan. 
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proved  impossible  because  the  Communist  party  was 
granted  no  legal  existence,  or  was  too  weak,  or  because  of 
particular  conditions.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia the  Communist  party  was  not  ready  to  recognize 
the  antagonism  between  the  Czechs  and  the  Germans, 
which  was  strong  among  the  socialists  and  resulted  in  the 
parallel  existence  of  a  Czech  and  a  German  Socialist 
party.^° 

The  change  as  to  virtual  alliance  with  the  socialists 
was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  very  duration  of  the 
Russian  regime  and  the  imagined  success  of  the  First  Five 
Year  Plan  resulted  in  further  changes  in  Western  men- 
tality. Many  socialists  gradually  lost  their  antagonism 
toward  Communism.  Thus,  Otto  Bauer,^®  leader  of  Aus- 
trian socialists,  asserted  that  the  goal  of  Socialism  had 
been  attained  in  Russia.  A  Russian  socialist,  Woitinsky, 
published  figures  showing  that  Socialism  lost  in  strength 
proportionally  to  the  decrease  of  production  in  periods  of 
depression.  The  climax  was  however  reached  when  a 
young  Belgian  socialist,  de-Man,^^  proclaimed  the  neces- 
sity of  revising  the  tactics  of  Socialism  and  elaborated  a 
plan  of  social  reform  based  on  one  of  the  stages  through 
which  the  Russian  society  had  passed,  namely  the  New 
Economic  PoHcy.^® 


15  This  was  incompatible  with  one  of  the  principles  of  the  Second 
International  which  admitted  only  one  party  to  represent  the  workers 
of  a  state. 

1^  O.  Bauer  (1881-  ),  Austrian  politician,  leader  of  the  left  wing 
of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Austria. 

1^  Henri  de-Man,  author  of  the  Plan  du  Travail  (see  below,  Chapter 
7). 

18  This  stage  lasted  from  1921  to  1929.  It  was  characterized  by  the 
co-existence  of  two  sectors  in  economics,  tlie  collective  one  including  key 
industries,  banking,  the  means  of  transportation  and  foreign  trade,  and 
the  private  one  covering  the  rest. 
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Simultaneously  with  the  shift  of  the  Comintern  to  the 
policy  of  the  Common  Front,  the  official  foreign  poHcy 
of  the  Soviets  shifted  from  the  position  of  isolation  to  that 
of  collective  security.  This  term  was  applied,  in  the 
thirties,  to  designate  an  organization  based  on  a  cluster 
of  pacts  of  nonaggression  and  assistance.  As  optimum, 
the  inclusion  of  prospective  aggressors  was  contemplated 
—  in  the  hope  that  the  Fiihrer's  signature  would  prevent 
aggression.  As  second  choice,  the  organization  could  con- 
sist of  all  the  prospective  victims  of  aggression.  Even  this 
second  choice  could  not  materialize.^®  The  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  real  situation  was  so  great  that,  in  October, 
1936,  Belgium  renoimced  her  military  agreement  witli 
France  and  Great  Britain  and  relied  on  Hitler's  promise  not 
to  attack  her.  This  was  one  of  the  decisive  blunders  which 
made  World  War  II  possible.  Without  the  co-operation 
of  Belgium,  the  defense  of  France  against  German  aggres- 
sion consisted  of  two  links:  tlie  Maginot  line  up  to  Sedan 
and  the  Fiihrer's  word  not  to  attack  Belgium  beyond  it. 
As  a  third  choice,  the  Soviet  leaders  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  pacts,  of  the  mutual  assistance  style,  with  France  and 
Czechoslovakia  (1935);  naturally,  they  were  preceded 
by  the  repudiation  on  the  part  of  Soviet  leaders,  of  their 
former  opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations,  their  appli- 
cation for  membership  and  their  acceptance  by  the 
Geneva  body  (September  18,  1934). 

In  general,  the  reaction  of  Liberal  society  to  the  plan 
of  collective  security  was  equivocal.  The  ominous  symp- 
toms of  Fascist  aggression  did  not  open  its  eyes.  The 
idea  of  appeasement  emerged.  Its  protagonists  hoped  that 


1^  Negotiations  aiming  at  the  signature  of  an  "Eastern  European 
Locarno"  pact  dominated  the  foreign  relations  in  Europe  in  1934  and 
1935. 
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the  mere  granting  of  some  spoils  to  the  big  Fascist 
powers  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  "peace  for  our 
time."^°  Persons  thus  minded  occupied  top  positions  in 
France  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  Communist  camp,  this 
attitude  of  the  leaders  of  Liberal  society  was  interpreted 
as  a  readiness  to  appease  the  Fascists  at  the  expense  of 
Russia,  and  who  knows  whether  they  really  were  wrong? 

The  scheme  of  collective  security  failed  to  material- 
ize for  two  reasons.  First,  the  internal  weakness  of  Liberal 
society,  forming  no  real  group  and  shaken  by  the  pro- 
longed crisis,  did  not  allow  it  to  oppose  the  Fascists  firmly 
and  convey  to  their  minds  the  certainty  that  any  aggres- 
sion on  their  part  would  be  met  by  the  full  strength  of  a 
great  alliance  within  Liberal  society,  plus  the  forces  of 
Communist  Russia.^^  Second,  the  suspicions  of  the  leaders 
of  Communist  society  were  so  strong  that,  to  participate 
fully  in  the  system  of  collective  security,  they  demanded 
a  price  which  the  Western  democracies  were  unwilling 
and  unable  to  pay  —  Russian  military  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  states  and  Eastern  Poland.^^  To  a  certain  extent, 
military  considerations  justified  the  demand.  But  the 
states  in  question  knew  that,  once  within  their  boundaries, 
the  Communists  never  would  leave;  hence  they  refused, 
and  the  great  powers  of  the  West  were  unable  to  insist." 

As  the  result  of  the  appeasement  poKcy  and  of  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  create  a  system   of  collective 

^  Neville  Chamberlain's  expression. 

21  One  of  the  decisive  factors  in  the  situation  was  the  dominance  of 
isolationism  in  the  United  States  which  prevented  President  Roosevelt 
from  actively  interfering  with  the  fatal  development  in  international 
relations. 

22  This  they  did  in  the  course  of  negotiations  carried  out  in  Moscow 
throughout  the  summer  of  1939. 

23  In  this  particular  case,  the  three-cornered  character  of  the  situation 
was  conspicuous. 
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security,  Communist  society  returned,  for  awhile,  to  the 
state  of  isolation.  The  three-cornered  situation  obtained 
once  more,  from  the  fall  of  1938  to  the  fall  of  1939.  But 
this  did  not  last:  after  confused  tripartite  negotiations 
(Liberals  with  Communists,  Communists  with  Fascists, 
Fascists  with  Liberals),  a  new  ahgnment  of  powers  ap- 
peared on  the  historical  scene.  By  the  pact  of  August  23, 
1939,  Communist  and  Fascist  society  formed  one  camp, 
opposed  to  Liberal  society,  a  cluster  of  disunited  nations. 

When,  one  week  later.  World  War  II  broke  out,  the 
number  of  real  belligerents  was  very  small  indeed:  Ger- 
many, the  mightiest  among  the  Fascist  states,  was  fighting 
against  two  democracies,  France  and  Great  Britian,  plus 
one  semi-Fascist  state,  Poland.  The  inconsistency  in  the 
alignment  of  powers  continued  throughout  all  the  phases 
of  war  except  the  last.  In  April  and  May,  1940,  three  more 
democracies  were  added  to  the  actively  fighting  camp, 
Norway,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium.  But,  this  must 
be  emphasized,  none  among  them  freely  chose  to  join 
the  coalition  fighting  for  the  principles  of  Liberal  society; 
all  were  forced  to  fight  because  they  were  attacked. 
Moreover,  from  the  very  start  of  the  war,  a  pecuHar 
phenomenon  appeared,  unknown  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  Each  of  the  beUigerent  camps  was  actively  sup- 
ported by  "nonbeUigerent  allies";"  the  Anglo-French  coa- 
lition by  the  United  States  ( whose  help  became  real  only 
after  the  French  catastrophe),  Germany  by  her  natural 
partner,  Italy,  but  also  by  the  Commimist  state  of  Russia. 

The  latter  used  the  opportunity  for  expansion:  the  three 

**  "To  help  allies  against  a  third  party  was  not,  under  the  ideas  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  an  act  of  war  against  that  third  party.  In  1624- 
1935  France  could  remain  neutral  to  Spain  and  Austria  while  subsi- 
dizing and  helping  their  enemies,  her  allies."  (H.  Belloc,  Richelieu, 
1929,  p.  219.) 
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Baltic  states  were  first  occupied,  then  annexed,  though 
two  of  them  were  Fascist  and  could  have  expected  the 
protection  of  the  Axis;  equally  annexed  was  the  Eastern 
part  of  Poland  and  a  sHce  of  Finland,  after  a  short  war 
with  the  latter  country,  which  could  have  not  ended 
otherwise  than  in  the  victory  of  the  Soviets,  despite  the 
heroism  displayed  by  the  little  democratic  nation.  In  this 
phase  of  the  war,  Finland's  alignment  was  natural,  since 
she  opposed  Soviet  Russia,  then  an  ally  of  the  Fascist 
coalition.  The  latter  condition  was  so  disturbing  for  the 
great  democracies  of  the  West  that  the  question  was 
pondered  whether  they  should  not  declare  war  on  the 
Soviet  state. 

Italy's  declaration  of  war  against  France  and  Great 
Britain  ( June,  1940 )  was  also  natural,  in  that  one  Fascist 
state  joined  another.  But  when  Italy  attacked  Greece 
(October,  1940),  another  departure  from  the  natural 
alignment  took  place:  The  Greeks,  indeed,  have  heroically 
fought  for  their  national  independence,  but  they  could  not 
have  fought  for  democracy  since,  at  that  time  Greece 
was  a  Fascist  state. 

Despite  quite  a  few  departures  from  the  natural  dis- 
tribution of  the  states  among  the  camps,  up  to  Jime,  1941, 
the  structure  of  the  two  coalitions  could  be  epitomized 
as  Liberal  society  versus  Fascist  and  Communist  society: 
the  three-cornered  situation  seemed  to  have  disappeared. 

Everything  changed  when,  June  22,  1941,  Hitler  at- 
tacked Russia.  Overnight,  Russia  became  an  ally  of  the 
democracies.  Once  more,  she  did  not  choose  it;  her  loca- 
tion in  this  war  was  imposed  by  the  foe,  a  fact  full  of 
consequences  to  be  discussed  below.  But,  simultaneously, 
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the  Fascist  character  of  the  camp  now  opposing  Liberal 
and  Communist  society  was  strengthened.  By  attacking 
Russia  in  alHance  with  Italy,  Germany  now  forced  quite 
a  few  states  of  her  type,  namely  Rumania  and  Hungary 
and  the  puppet  states  of  Horvatia  and  Slovakia,  to  enter 
the  war  on  her  side.  Bulgaria  became  her  nonbelligerent 
ally,  while  Spain  and  Vichy  France  participated  in  the 
common  effort  of  Fascism  by  sending  token  armies.  Thus, 
once  more  the  real  character  of  the  group  formed  by 
Fascist  society  was  demonstrated.  However,  by  one  more 
accident,  Finland,  a  democracy,  joined  Germany  and  im- 
mediately lost  the  sympathy  of  the  democratic  camp.  She 
protested  that  she  fought  only  Communist  Russia,  to 
make  up  for  the  harm  inflicted  on  her  in  the  earlier  phase 
of  the  war;  but,  according  to  the  rule  that  the  enemies 
of  our  friends  are  our  enemies,  she  became  an  enemy  of 
the  countries  to  whose  camp  she  naturally  belonged. 

For  about  three  years  after  Hitler's  attack  on  Russia,  the 
war  was  mainly  a  struggle  of  the  Fascist  camp  (helped 
by  Finland)  and  the  Communist  camp  represented  by 
Russia.  Against  the  expectation  of  experts,  in  this  war 
Russia  gained  the  upper  hand.  To  her  victory,  the  help 
of  the  democratic  allies  naturally  was  a  significant  con- 
tribution. This  help  was  magnified  when  the  greatest  of 
the  democracies,  the  United  States,  became  a  full-fledged 
partner  of  the  coalition.  Once  more,  this  happened  not 
because  this  democratic  society  chose  to  do  so,  but  be- 
cause Germany  decided  to  declare  war  on  it.^^ 

The  victories  of  the  Liberal-Communist  coalition 
knocked  out,  one  by  one,  the  Fascist  satellites  of  Germany 
—  beginning  with   Italy    ( though  at  first   occupied  in- 

25  This,  obviously,  was  promised  to  Japan  to  induce  her  to  commit 
the  infamy  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
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completely),  then  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  also 
Germany's  Liberal  ally,  Finland,  while  it  liberated  the 
German  occupied  countries,  both  democracies  and  such 
states  as  Poland  and  Greece  which  entered  the  conflict 
in  Fascist  shape.  However,  the  ugly  situation  of  having 
Fascist  allies  of  Liberal  society  did  not  prove  acceptable. 
Both  the  satellites  and  the  liberated  countries  were 
obliged  to  change  color  and  to  return,  at  least  at  face 
value,  into  the  family  formed  by  Liberal  society.^^ 

In  this  return,  and  in  the  processes  related  to  it,  a  great 
difficulty  appeared  on  the  surface.  This  was  the  presence, 
among  the  victorious  coalition,  of  the  internally  hetero- 
geneous state  of  Russia,  and  as  occupying  the  most  out- 
standing role.  The  peculiar  position  of  Soviet  Russia  in 
the  camp  of  the  United  Nations  was  most  conspicuously 
manifested  in  three  lines  of  development,  the  problem  of 
Russia's  Western  frontier,  the  problem  of  the  postwar 
organization  of  the  area  west  of  that  frontier,  and  the 
problem  of  collective  security. 

When  Russia  signed  the  Declaration  of  the  United 
Nations  (January  1,  1942)  and  thus  declared  its  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  signatories  of 
which  had  renounced  aggrandizement  and  promised 
the  restoration  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  victims  of 
aggression,  still  more  when  she  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  (May  26,  1942)  and  the  mutual 
assistance  pact  with  the  United  States  (June  11,  1942), 
it  was  commonly  assumed  that  she  implicitly  repudiated 

26  Those  who  fell  under  the  dominance  of  the  Soviets  are  perhaps 
midway  between  Liberal  and  Communist  Society, 
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her  annexations  of  the  years  1939-1940,  carried  out  by 
intimidation  or  direct  aggression. 

Later  events  proved  the  fallacy  of  that  impression 
based  as  it  was  on  the  wrong  assumption  that  in  joining 
the  camp  of  Liberal  society  —  now  a  real  military  alliance 
—  Soviet  Russia  had  tacitly  adhered  to  the  basic  principles 
of  that  society,  at  least  as  to  international  policy.  Evidence 
to  the  contrary,  however,  immediately  became  manifest 
after  the  turning  point  of  the  Russo-German  war.  Reply- 
ing to  an  article  which  had  appeared  in  the  Evening  Post 
(Washington,  D.  C),  Pravda  (February  8,  1943)  com- 
pared the  author's  discussion  of  the  Soviet  Union's  inten- 
tion to  annex  Bessarabia  and  the  Baltic  states,  with  the 
virtual  discussion  of  the  question  of  whether  Russia  con- 
sidered final  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  and  California  by 
the  United  States."  In  brief,  after  the  note  of  April  26, 
1943,  severing  relations  with  the  Polish  government,^^ 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  official  Russia  considered  as 
substantially  final  the  frontier  she  had  been  able  to  secure 
by  the  pact  with  Hitler. 

In  official  Soviet  statements,  the  acquisitions  of  1939- 
1940  were  defended  as  being  justified,  partly  by  the 
"historical  right  of  the  people  of  Belorussia  and  Ukraine  to 
form  unffied  States,"  pardy,  as  in  the  case  of  Bessarabia, 
by  reference  to  the  illegal  character  of  the  territorial 
change  effected  in  1918.  In  all  cases  they  were  declared 


2^  Alaska  was  sold  by  Russia  to  the  United  States  in  1867.  In  Cali- 
fornia a  few  Russian  outposts  existed  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

28  Using  as  pretext  the  action  of  the  Polish  government  in  exile, 
which  demanded  an  international  investigation  of  the  mass  murder  of 
Polish  officers  in  the  Katyn  forest,  near  Smolensk,  the  Soviet  leaders 
later  on  organized  a  kind  of  trial  by  proxy  of  "the  Fascist  murderers  of 
the  Polish  officers,"  but  the  procedure  used  was  not  convincing,  so  that 
the  mystery  remains  unsolved. 
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final  on  the  ground  that  they  were  ratified  by  oflBcial 
procedure  under  the  Soviet  Constitution.^^  For  official 
Russia,  the  objections  of  her  democratic  allies  against 
such  claims  were  invalid.  When  Russia  adhered  to  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  made  other  commitments,  she  nat- 
urally took  for  granted  her  constitutional  frontiers.  That 
the  procedures  used  by  the  Soviet  state  were  not  those 
recognized  in  Western  democracies  was  not  for  Russia  a 
telling  argument,  since  official  Russia  did  not  acknowl- 
edge the  superiority  of  democratic  procedures. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  relations  between  the 
leading  powers  of  Liberal  society  and  their  Communist 
ally  came  to  the  foreground  at  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
ferences of  their  leaders  in  Moscow  (October,  1943),  at 
Teheran  (December,  1943),  at  Yalta  (February,  1945), 
and  at  Potsdam  (July-August,  1945). 

Immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  Moscow  Con- 
ference, Pravda  barred  the  very  discussion  of  Russian 
frontiers:  "Everyone  must  know  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
borders  can  no  more  be  a  topic  of  conversation  than,  for 
example,  the  borders  of  the  United  States  or  the  status  of 
California."  The  day  after  President  Roosevelt  announced 
the  Moscow  Agreement,  Pravda  published  slogans  for  the 
celebration  of  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Among  them  the  following  was  significant:  "Brothers 
and  sisters,  Russians,  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  Estonians, 
and  Karelians  temporarily  under  the  yoke  of  the  German 
Fascist  scoimdrels,  your  liberation  is  at  hand."  The  appeal 
was  obviously  addressed  to  members  of  the  Soviet  family 
temporarily  separated   from   the  home   country  by   an 


29  Plebiscites  were  organized  according  to  the  well-known  pattern 
used  in  dictatorial  countries  and  gave  about  100  per  cent  of  the  votes 
in  favor  of  imion  v^dth  the  USSR. 
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implacable  enemy.  Among  these  members  were  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Baltic  States  and  of  the  slice  of  Finland 
annexed  in  1940.  Again,  in  December,  1943,  Stalin  de- 
manded that  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  be  granted 
representation  in  the  International  War  Criminals  Com- 
mission as  "constituent  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union." 
In  January,  1944,  Pravda  vigorously  rebuked  Mr. 
Wendell  Willkie  for  expressing  the  hope  that  Moscow 
might  reconsider  the  policy. 

A  few  days  later,  January  11,  1944,  the  Moscow  radio 
announced  to  the  world,  not  to  the  Polish  government  in 
exile,  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  ready  to  guarantee  a 
strong  and  independent  Poland  provided  that  she  be 
resurrected  by  reannexation  of  provinces  lost  centuries 
ago  to  Germany,  but  not  by  insistence  on  the  possession  of 
Belorussian  and  Ukrainian  lands;  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  frontier  could  be  traced  along  the  Curzon  line  as 
designated  in  1919  by  a  committee  of  the  victorious  coa- 
htion  of  World  War  I.^° 

From  this  position,  the  Soviet  Union  would  never  de- 
part. It  rejected  the  oflFers  of  mediation  made  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  and,  when  it  seemed  that 
the  British  government  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Polish 
government  in  exile,  Pravda  published  a  note  insinuating 
that  negotiations  for  separate  peace  between  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  were  going  on.  Nobody  believed  that 
canard  launched  as  it  was  to  make  impossible  the  plan  of 
mediation,  and  nobody  believed  the  declaration  of  the 
vice-commissar  for  foreign  affairs,  made  under  the  pres- 
sure of  British  representations,  that  the  note  in  question 
had  been  published  without  knowledge  of  the  Kremlin. 

The  great  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union  finally  accepted 

30  The  real  significance  of  the  Curzon  line  is  controversial. 
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the  unilateral  decision  of  the  Soviet  rulers.  At  the  Yalta 
conference  (February,  1945)  the  Curzon  line  was  rec- 
ognized as  forming,  in  principle,  the  futiu'e  frontier  be- 
tween Russia  and  Poland  with  the  possibility  of  slight 
changes  in  favor  of  Poland.  This  slight  concession  as  well 
as  the  very  fact  of  determining  the  frontier  in  the  name 
of  the  Big  Three,  and  not  by  only  one  among  them,  were 
the  only  sacrifices  brought  by  the  Soviet  government  on 
the  altar  of  interallied  unity. 

In  the  meantime  armistices  with  Rumania  (Aug.  23, 
1944)  and  Finland  (Sept.  4,  1944)  solved  to  Russia's 
satisfaction  the  problem  of  her  frontiers  with  these  states. 
The  annexation  of  the  three  Baltic  states  without  any 
attempt  to  establish  the  real  wiU  of  the  population  has 
not  yet  been  o£Bcially  recognized  outside  of  Russia,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  final  outcome. 

The  heterogeneity  of  Russia  in  the  camp  of  the  United 
Nations  appears  also  in  her  policy  as  to  the  structure  of 
the  territory  west  of  her  frontiers.  Very  early  the  danger 
loomed  that  she  would  proceed  by  organizing  "red"  or 
at  least  "pink"  governments  for  her  neighbors  and  domi- 
nate them  through  these  puppets. 

Symptoms  of  this  policy  could  be  seen  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  paper.  Free  Poland,  published  in  Moscow 
and  declaring  that  the  Polish  government  in  exile  did 
not  represent  the  Polish  nation;  in  the  sponsorship  of  a 
group  called  "The  Union  of  Polish  Patriots";  and  in  the 
grant  of  high  rewards  to  a  small  Czech  military  unit 
which,  eventually,  might  be  used  as  a  nucleus  of  a  Czech 
"Workers  and  Peasants  Army"  and  an  instrument  to 
create  a  Czechoslovak  Popular  Repubhc.  Still  more  seri- 
ous, perhaps,  was  the  creation  in  Moscow  of  a  German 
National  Committee  and  a  Union  of  German  0£Bcers. 
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Then,  in  March,  1944,  the  Soviet  government  recognized 
a  Polish  National  Committee  to  be  the  Provisional  govern- 
ment of  Poland  and  installed  it  in  Warsaw  after  its  con- 
quest. At  Yalta  it  conceded  the  reorganization  of  this 
government  by  the  addition  of  representatives  of  different 
political  trends,  a  promise  that  it  utterly  failed  to  fulfill. 
Meanwhile,  the  government  came  to  terms  with  the 
Czechoslovakian  government  in  exile  and  abandoned 
the  plans  as  to  the  creation  of  a  rival  government. 

What  are,  then,  the  plans  of  the  Soviet  government 
as  to  the  social  and  political  order  in  countries  where 
Russia's  influence  is  paramount? 

From  the  fact  that  official  Russia  does  not  share  the 
same  principles  as  her  democratic  allies,  it  does  not 
follow,  of  course,  that  she  must  necessarily  try  to  impose, 
whenever  possible,  a  social  and  pohtical  order  correspond- 
ing to  her  ideals.  The  time  when  the  International  Revolu- 
tion was  Russia's  chief  export  commodity  is  over.  In  the 
course  of  the  past  decade  the  ideology  of  this  revolution 
has  been  used  only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  the  ends  of  official 
Russia.  The  dissolution  of  the  Comintern  (May  22,  1943) 
signifies  that,  at  least  for  a  time,  official  Russia  is  deter- 
mined to  refrain  from  the  revival  of  the  poHcy  of  the 
twenties. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  idea  of  an  International 
Communist  Revolution  has  been  entirely  discarded;  very 
probably,  the  Moscow  leaders  continue  to  believe  that 
the  capitahst  order  is  doomed  to  destruction  and  that  the 
Communist  order  is  its  natural  heir.  But  they  think  that 
our  day  is  inappropriate  for  the  introduction  of  Commu- 
nism in  the  liberated  areas  of  Europe.  If  Communism 
emerges,  the  countries  in  question  must  be  permitted  to 
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join  the  Soviet  Union,  but  they  are  in  a  pitiful  state  so  that 
ruHng  over  them  would  greatly  increase  the  difficulties 
which  the  Soviet  government  faces  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  devastated  areas  of  Russia.  Their  idea  is  that  the 
arduous  task  of  restoring  the  economic  order  in  Eiu*ope 
should  fall  to  their  competitors,  the  so-called  capitalists, 
thus  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  latter.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  Communists  do  not  insist  on  prompt 
and  complete  nationahzation  of  industry  and  on  the 
immediate  reahzation  of  the  patterns  of  one-party 
dictatorship  and  managed  culture.  Instead  of  making 
these  countries  Communist,  the  Soviet  government 
is  satisfied  to  make  them  anti-Fascist;  this  means  the 
physical  extermination  of  persons  who  have  collaborated 
with  the  Fascists,  and  the  breakdown  of  social  institutions 
which,  in  the  light  of  experience,  favor  the  rise  of  Fascism, 
in  the  first  place,  the  existence  of  a  class  of  landlords 
imbued  with  feudal  mentality.  Hence,  the  quick  and 
drastic  agrarian  reform  in  Poland  and  Hungary. 

But,  obviously,  the  Soviet  government  is  not  satisfied 
with  destroying  the  roots  of  Fascism.  It  seems  to  assume 
a  kind  of  veto  power  in  relation  to  the  governments  of 
its  neighbors,  and  in  this  connection  has  frustrated  some 
of  the  bright  expectations  engendered  by  the  agreement 
at  Yalta.  No  really  independent  government  has  been 
permitted  to  emerge  in  Poland.  In  Rumania  the  Soviets 
unilaterally  interfered  with  the  government  and  directly 
provoked  a  change,  while  Bulgaria  seems  to  be  under 
the  orders  of  Communist  fanatics  depending  on  Moscow. 
The  development  in  Bulgaria  has  been  so  conspicuously 
antidemocractic  that  both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  announced   that  they  would  not  recognize   as 
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democratic  any  government  emerging  from  the  elections 
of  August  25,  1945. 

This  pohcy  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  states  in  which 
its  Liberal  allies  are  interested,  unfortunately,  contains 
one  more  item.  Official  Russia  does  not  want  to  see  any 
strong  federal  state  facing  her  Western  frontier.  With 
regard  to  this  policy,  the  Czech  government  in  exile 
abandoned  the  plan  of  a  federation  with  Poland,  and  for 
years  no  word  was  heard  of  a  Balkan  Union,  inaugurated 
by  Yugoslavia  and  Greece. 

Such  federations  would  very  definitely  promote  both 
democracy  and  economic  life  of  the  free-enterprise  type, 
in  the  most  contested  and  dangerous  area  of  Europe.  But, 
of  course,  democracy  and  the  economic  advance  of 
"bourgeois"  states  mean  very  little  to  the  leaders  of 
Soviet  Russia.  They  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to 
preclude  any  development  of  this  type  by  declaring  that 
they  do  not  want  it. 

Finally,  the  heterogeneity  of  the  Soviet  Union,  repre- 
senting Communist  society,  in  the  Grand  Alliance  appears 
in  its  attitude  toward  the  plans  of  collective  security  in 
their  new  form.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not  decline 
participation;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  willing  to  participate 
and  to  play  one  of  the  major  parts  in  the  new  organiza- 
tion. But,  doing  so,  it  demonstrates  that  the  old  suspicions 
have  not  been  overcome.  The  preliminary  conference  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  was  almost  exploded  by  the  Soviets'  in- 
transigeance  as  to  the  voting  procedure.  A  compromise 
was  found  at  Yalta,  closer  to  the  original  Soviet  than 
to  the  original  Anglo-American  plan.  Nevertheless,  the 
Soviet  Union  introduced  a  new  cause  of  discord  demand- 
ing three  votes  in  the  assembly,  one  for  itself,  another 
for  the  Ukrainian,  and  a  third  for  the  Belorussian  repub- 
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lies.  This  was  granted,^^  but  it  is  not  beyond  the  scope 
of  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  would,  later  on, 
demand  16  votes,  one  for  each  of  the  constituent  repub- 
lics. And  finally  it  demonstrated  its  lack  of  enthusiasm  by 
originally  delegating  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
(April,  1945)  not  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  though 
many  states  are  represented  by  Prime  Ministers,  but 
merely  its  ambassador  in  the  United  States.  At  the  last 
moment,  Stahn  acceded  to  President  Tnunan's  request 
that  the  Commissar  be  present,  but  the  latter's  conduct  at 
the  conference  was  such  that  many  began  wondering 
whether  the  Soviet  government  really  wanted  it  to  be  a 
success.  Finally,  after  having  extorted  many  concessions 
the  Soviet  government  permitted  its  delegates  to  sign 
the  Charter  and  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union  to  ratify 
it.  But  the  divergence  of  the  views  of  official  Russia  and 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  democracies  on  the  basic  problems 
of  the  postwar  world  continues  to  be  a  major  obstacle  for 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  systems. 

The  London  conference  of  the  foreign  secretaries 
(September,  1945)  was  a  complete  failure  because  the 
Soviet  Union  insisted  on  its  right  to  deal  unilaterally  with 
the  Danubian  and  Balkan  countries  and  simultaneously 
claimed  the  right  to  play  a  major  part  in  the  solution  of 
aU  problems  outside  the  area,  including  former  Italian 
colonies.  A  kind  of  modus  vivendi  seemed  to  have  been 
found  at  the  Second  Moscow  conference  (December, 
1945),  but  the  later  conferences  of  the  foreign  ministers 

31  This  request  has  been  granted  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  basis  of  expediency,  without  any  reason  in  international 
law,  since,  according  to  the  very  Constitutional  Amendment  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1944,  which  granted  the  constituent  republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union  the  right  to  have  their  armies  and  diplomatic  service,  these  new 
agencies  remain  imder  the  control  of  the  Union  agencies  in  Moscow. 
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and  the  first  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the 
Security  Comicil  of  the  United  Nations  have  shown  that 
this  disconcerting  pattern  of  interalhed  relations  was 
definitely  set:  the  Soviet  government  signs  declarations 
which  give  partial  satisfaction  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but 
acts  according  to  its  own  principles,  thus  provoking 
amazement  and  indignation  among  the  democratic  na- 
tions. In  consequence,  international  relations  once  more 
are  in  unstable  equilibrium. 

Summing  up  the  discussion  of  Soviet  Russia  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  camp  of  the  United  Nations,  these  conclusions 
can  be  drawn: 

Since  official  Russia  does  not  share  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple in  poHtics  nor  the  principle  of  free  enterprise  in  eco- 
nomics, she  could  not  logically  be  fighting  for  their 
preservation;  whereas  the  other  United  Nations  were 
fighting  for  the  preservation  of  a  "way  of  hfe"  which  in- 
cludes both  pohtical  democracy  and  free  enterprise.  It 
is  true  that  each  of  the  United  Nations  was  also  fighting 
for  independent  existence  and  for  the  estabhshment  of 
conditions  under  which  fmther  challenges  to  independ- 
ence would  become  improbable.  To  this  extent,  the  war 
had  the  same  objective  for  Russia  as  it  had  for  the  AUies. 
But  apart  from  this,  the  recent  war  had  not  the  same 
significance  for  Russia  as  it  had  for  the  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations.  None  of  the  democratic  allies 
could  have  joined  the  Axis  camp,  whereas  official  Russia 
could  do  so.  It  was  not  she,  but  the  enemy,  that  decided 
her  to  join  as  copartner  the  alliance  headed  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  democracies.  The  three-cornered  situation  which 
existed  before  the  German  attack  on  Russia  has  not  been 
completely  eliminated  by  this  attack  and  the  consequent 
alliance  between  Russia  and  the  democracies. 
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To  make  the  picture  brighter,  an  essential  change  is 
necessary  —  Russia  must  evolve  toward  democracy.  Let 
us  therefore  establish  what  would  be  the  advantage  of 
such  an  evolution. 

A  democratic  Russia  would  naturally  agree  to  a  demo- 
cratic plebiscite  in  the  provinces  annexed  in  1939-1940 
from  Poland  and  Rumania.  If  the  democratic  evolution 
should  go  far  enough  to  permit  the  local  peculiarities  in 
the  social  and  economic  order  (especially  the  rejection 
of  the  collectivization  of  farms),  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  votes  in  favor  of  union  with  Russia  might  be 
expected.^^  Thus  the  transfer  of  territory  could  take  place 
on  purely  democratic  principles,  since  the  allied  nations 
have  no  reasons  whatsoever  to  insist  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Versailles  period  (1919-1938),  if  the  will  of  the 
population  involved  clearly  demands  change. 

Under  similar  conditions,  the  Baltic  States  could  be 
persuaded  to  enter  democratic  Russia  as  autonomous 
states.  Before  the  Revolution  of  1917,  nobody,  in  the 
corresponding  area,  claimed  anything  beyond  autonomy. 
The  Baltic  States  desperately  fought  Russia  in  1918-1919 
and  again  in  oin:  day.  This  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
Russia  was  a  Communist  dictatorship,  and  that  they  did 
not  want  to  be  swallowed  up  by  it.  If  Russia  were  no 
longer  a  Communist  dictatorship,  but  a  democratic  state, 
allowing  local  peculiarities  even  as  to  the  social  order, 
then  the  basic  objection  against  entering  the  Russian 
federation  would  be  overcome.  What  could  they  choose 
besides  this?  They  could  hardly  continue  to  exist  outside 
of  some  federation,  since,  in  postwar  reconstruction,  the 
Versailles  mistake  of  "Balkanizing"  Europe  should  not  be 

32  After  a  democratic  plebiscite,  a  proportional  division  of  the  areas 
could  be  eflFected  and  the  transfer  of  minorities  facilitated. 
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repeated  by  truly  peace-loving  nations.  The  choice  before 
them  would  be  to  join  either  the  Russian,  or  the  Nordic 
(Scandinavian),  or  the  East  Central  European  federation 
(based  on  Poland).  Since  their  lands  actually  belong  to 
the  "continent"  of  Russia,  their  cultural  and  material 
potentialities  could  be  unfolded  best  within  the  Russian 
federation.  This  is  especially  true  of  Estonia  and  Latvia.^^ 
For  Lithuania,  the  choice  of  the  East  Central  European 
federation  might  be  equally  satisfactory. 

Consequently,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  basic  in- 
compatibihty  between  the  peace  aims  of  the  democratic 
allies  and  those  of  Russia;  nor  would  there  be  any  in- 
superable obstacle  in  the  way  of  using  procedures  equally 
agreeable  to  all  and  likely  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  just 
and  durable  peace. 

But  is  there  any  hope  that  Russia  will  evolve  toward 
democracy?  A  generalization  may  be  derived  from  Rus- 
sian history.  For  the  past  150  years,  every  major  war, 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  has  pushed  Russia 
further  toward  the  liberalization  of  her  institutions.  Very 
probably,  this  war  will  not  be  an  exception,  since  many 
shortcomings  in  Communist  politics  and  economics  have 
been  conspicuous  and,  through  contact  with  men  living 
in  other  conditions,  comparisons  in  favor  of  other  orders 
have  probably  been  made  by  many.  On  the  other  hand, 
official  Russia  will  oppose  a  democratic  evolution  by  all 
the  means  at  its  disposal.  Whether  these  means  wiU  be 
suflBcient  to  check  a  natural  development  cannot  be 
stated  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  now  available. 


S3  Estonian  and  Latvian  intellectuals  were  shaped  on  the  pattern  of 
Russian  intellectuals;  "semi-intellectuals"  were  able  to  find  numerous 
and  well-remunerated  jobs  throughout  Russia.  During  tlie  period  of 
independence,  former  Russian  law  (e.g.,  the  penal  code  of  1903) 
remained  in  force. 
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In  any  case,  development  toward  democracy  is  a  post- 
war possibility;  but  it  was  impossible  so  long  as  war 
went  on.  Hence,  the  war  had  to  be  waged  and  now 
peace  must  be  organized  by  a  heterogeneous  coalition 
consisting  of  democracies  and  of  a  state  which,  struc- 
tiurally,  is  nearer  to  the  enemy  than  to  the  Allies.  True, 
the  Moscow,  Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  Agreements 
are  there,  but  the  fact  of  a  basic  incompatibility  in  the 
general  outlook  of  the  partners  is  also  present. 


6 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  discussion  Fascist  society  almost 
disappeared  from  the  field  of  observation.  The  reason  is 
obvious:  war  is  the  most  drastic  form  of  opposition,  and, 
in  the  final  stage  of  the  European  phase  of  World  War  II, 
Germany,  the  only  survivor  of  the  Fascist  coalition,  was 
opposed  to  the  Liberal-Communist  coahtion.  Therefore, 
the  character  of  two  of  the  sides  of  the  Liberal-Com- 
munists-Fascist triangle  did  not  need  any  explanation, 
whereas  the  third,  the  Liberal-Communist,  was  by  no 
means  clear. 

What  comes  after  victory  in  Europe?  Will  not  the 
situation  approximately  return  to  what  it  had  been  be- 
fore World  War  I,  Western  society  once  more  forming 
an  organic  whole  within  which  the  distinction  between 
Communist  and  Liberal  society  would  play  a  part  similar 
to  that  between  the  democracies  and  the  dual  monarchies 
of  the  good  old  time?  Optimists  could  argue  that  the 
Fascist  order  had  played  the  card  of  totalitarian  war,  that 
this  card  had  been  beaten,  and  that  therefore  the  order 
was  being  knocked  out  by  force  of  arms.  They  would 
concede  that  the  Communist  order  would  survive;  but. 
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they  could  say,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  remain  confined 
to  the  Russian  scene  since,  in  our  day,  the  Communist 
rulers  no  longer  try  to  impose  it  elsewhere.^* 

Such  ideas  are,  however,  unduly  optimistic,  from  the 
standpoint  of  Liberal  society.  The  eradication  of  the 
Fascist  order  by  force  of  arms  is  tantamount  to  a  cancer 
operation.  It  may  happen  that  its  destruction  would  seem 
complete,  and  that  nevertheless,  conditions  being  the 
same  as  those  which  helped  it  rise  and  expand,  it  would 
develop  anew  and  this  time  kill  Liberal  society.  More- 
over, the  victory  of  the  Liberal-Communist  coaHtion  will 
not  ipso  facto,  destroy  all  the  societies  having  accepted 
the  Fascist  pattern.  Out  of  the  neutrals  two,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  belong  to  Fascist  society,  though  they  have 
acceded  to  the  Fascist  pattern  with  qualifications.  There 
are  many  who  believe  that  in  Spain  and  Portugal  Fascism 
cannot  survive  the  defeat  of  the  leading  members  of  that 
type  of  society.^^  This  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  since 
there  is  no  social  law  guaranteeing  uniformity  of  social 
organization  throughout  humanity  or  even  a  family  of 
nations. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  is  this:  as  has  been 
stated  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  book,  something  went 
wrong  with  Western  society  in  the  course  of  the  past 
thirty-five  years.  Is  there  any  reason  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  evils  which  made  possible  the  Communist  or 
Fascist  transformation  of  quite  a  few  members  of  West- 
em  society  have  been  uprooted  or  cured?  This  cannot 

34  The  shift  of  some  borderlands  to  Communism  covdd  not  substan- 
tially affect  the  total  situation. 

25  Since  the  time  of  Germany's  defeat,  steps  were  taken  in  Spain  to 
make  the  Fascist  elements  in  the  structure  less  conspicuous.  It  is  not 
out  of  question  that  the  Falange  will  be  disbanded.  But  whether  its 
leaders  will  really  lose  power,  is  another  question. 
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be  asserted  and  therefore  the  threat  of  Commimist  or 
Fascist  transformation  remains  inherent  in  the  situation, 
and  the  possibihty  that  Communism  or  Fascism  would  be 
the  final  conquerer  of  Western  civihzation  is  not  out  of 
the  question. 


Chapter  7 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  SURVIVAL  OF 
LIBERAL  SOCIETY 


In  this  way,  the  last  problem  to  be  studied  in  this  book 
is  posed:  What  are  the  conditions  of  the  final  victory  of 
Liberal  society?  Or,  in  a  more  modest  form,  what  are  the 
conditions  of  its  survival?  The  formulation  of  these  con- 
ditions presupposes,  however,  the  solution  of  a  prelimi- 
nary problem,  namely,  of  the  relative  value  of  the  three 
schemes  of  social  organization  which  have  been  struggling 
against  one  another  in  the  course  of  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century. 

To  begin  with,  an  objection  against  the  very  necessity 
of  evaluating  the  three  orders  must  be  eliminated.  One 
may  assert  that  the  highest  survival  value  of  Liberal 
society  has  been  proved  by  facts  and  that  this  proof 
immanently  contains  a  value  judgment  as  to  the  superi- 
ority of  this  order. 

This  objection  would  be  telling  if  one  could  prove 
that  only  the  Liberal  order  was  workable.  Facts  speak 
to  the  contrary. 

Not  only  the  Liberal,  but  also  the  Commimist  and  the 
Fascist  order  have  proved  to  be  workable  orders.  Each 
of  them  can  persist,  if  no  insuperable  obstacle  appears 
on  its  life  way.  How  many  times  did  bourgeois  economists 
predict  the  collapse  of  Communist  society,  on  the  basis 
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of  inexorable  economic  laws!  But  Communist  society  did 
not  collapse,  because  a  good  many  of  these  economic  laws 
proved  to  be  mere  generalizations  about  the  most  prob- 
able conduct  of  men  in  Liberal  society.  In  Communist 
society,  the  conditions  under  which  these  laws  are  apph- 
cable  did  not  obtain,  and  therefore  expectations  based 
on  them  were  frustrated.  As  to  Fascist  society,  a  very 
typical  instance  of  the  wrong  understanding  of  its  finality 
may  be  found  in  the  famous  report  presented  in  1938  by 
the  Belgian  ex-premier  van  Zeeland  to  the  French  and 
British  governments.^  In  this  report,  conditions  of  the 
return  of  Fascist  society  to  normalcy  were  stated,  in  the 
apparent  assumption  that  this  society  considered  the 
pattern  of  Liberal  society  normal  and  desired  to  return 
to  it.  But  the  Fascist  leaders  did  not  look  at  things  the 
same  way! 

Here,  then,  is  the  conclusion:  the  three  orders  are 
"possible,"  in  other  words,  we  may  conceive  situations  in 
which  men,  for  a  long  time  and  over  broad  areas,  might 
be  subject  to  any  one  of  them.  In  consequence,  the  three- 
cornered  struggle  is  by  no  means  finished  and  the  fate 
of  Western  society  is  not  univocally  predetermined.  In 
such  conditions,  there  are  reasons  for  the  comparative 
evaluation  of  the  three  orders,  since  on  their  evaluation 
by  men  their  role  in  the  forthcoming  development  will 
largely  depend. 

What  we  may  ask,  however,  are  the  yardsticks  to  be 
used  in  comparing  the  value  of  social  orders?  They  are 
three  —  efficiency,  integration,  justice. 


1  On  April  3,  1937,  the  governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain  en- 
trusted van  Zeeland,  then  still  Prime-Minister  of  Belgium,  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  general  reduction  of  obstacles 
to  international  trade.  He  submitted  his  report  in  January,  1938. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  that  social  order  is 
best  in  which  the  difference  between  the  goals  of  social 
action  and  the  actual  achievements  is  smallest.  From 
the  standpoint  of  integration,  that  social  order  is  best 
wherein  the  eflForts  simultaneously  made  to  achieve  the 
particular  goals  are  closer  to  meaningful  unity  —  in  other 
words,  where  the  efforts  may  be  conceived  as  conducive 
to  the  achievement  of  the  same  significant  goal,  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  situation  where  they  would  counterbalance  one 
another  as  directed  toward  mutually  exclusive  goals. 
Lastly,  from  the  standpoint  of  justice,  that  social  order  is 
best  in  which  the  major  goals  of  social  action  aim  together 
at  the  achievement  of  the  correctly  chosen  ideal. 

It  is  obvious  that  out  of  the  three  yardsticks  the  first 
and  the  second  are  objective,  in  that  men  of  different 
opinion  as  to  the  social  ideal  could  agree  on  the  same 
evaluation  of  a  concrete  order,  each  in  his  own  terms. 
The  third  one,  however,  can  confront  us  with  serious 
divisions.  The  value  of  men's  judgments  as  to  the 
justice  of  an  order  must  significantly  differ  accordingly 
as  they  sponsor  the  Liberal,  Communist,  the  Fascist,  or 
some  other  social  ideal. 

Let  us  now  evaluate  the  three  orders  using  the  norms 
just  offered. 

From  the  standpoint  of  eflBciency,  the  Communist  order 
must  receive  a  very  low  mark.  Russia's  achievements 
since  the  Communist  Revolution  are  undeniable,  but  they 
do  not  go  beyond  those  which  could  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  prerevolutionary  structure.^  These  achieve- 


2  Prerevolutionary  trends  permit  us  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  1939, 
without  revolution,  Russia  would  have  had  about  the  same  population, 
the  same  index  of  literacy,  and  the  same  industrial  equipment  which 
she  received  in  her  Communist  garb. 
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ments,  moreover,  have  been  purchased  at  a  high  price, 
expressed  in  milKons  of  human  Hves,  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  the  revolution.^  Waste  of  human  beings,  of  ma- 
terial and  energy,  has  been  and  remains  one  of  the 
supreme  laws  of  social  activity  under  Communism.  This 
is  a  very  typical  case  of  ineflBciency,  since  no  such  price 
is  expected  when  planning  the  corresponding  social  ac- 
tions. Discrepancy  between  expectation  and  achievement 
is,  moreover,  revealed  by  the  necessity  of  midoing  a  large 
part  of  the  so-called  revolutionary  achievements  in  order 
to  permit  the  nation  to  survive.  As  to  the  military  effi- 
ciency displayed  by  Russia  in  the  course  of  this  war,  it 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  post-Communist,  not  of  the 
integral  Communist  order.  One  of  the  basic  reasons  for 
the  shift  was  the  realization,  by  the  Communist  leaders, 
of  the  utmost  inefficiency  of  the  order  created  by  them. 
Judged  at  its  face  value  the  Fascist  order  seems  to  be 
very  efficient.  The  main  goals  of  social  action  have  been 
the  creation  of  national  unity  and  of  a  perfect  military 
machine,  and  finally  the  realization  of  most  ambitious 
plans  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations.  It  is,  however, 
beyond  doubt  that  nowhere,  except  perhaps  in  Germany, 
was  real  national  unity  created.  The  enemies  were  si- 
lenced, but  not  "knocked  out,"  and  they  revived  im- 
mediately after  the  breakdown  of  the  order.  The  military 
machine  worked  close  to  perfection  in  Germany  and, 
perhaps,  in  Hungary,  but  in  both  these  countries  military 
virtues  had  been  high  for  many  generations  before  the 
advent  of  Fascism.  Moreover,  in  Germany,  the  technically 


3  Two  hunger  catastrophes,  1921-1922  and  1932-1933,  destroyed  the 
lives  of  at  least  eight  million.  Many  more  millions  were  killed  in  action, 
in  the  course  of  the  Civil  War,  or  died  in  concentration  camps,  or  were 
shot  by  firing  squads. 
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perfect  military  machine  was  used  on  the  basis  of  Hitler's 
"inspiration,"  and  thus  went  wrong  —  a  most  typical  case 
of  ineflBciency. 

Finally,  in  one  particular  way,  the  Fascist  order  was 
as  inefficient  as  the  Communist.  It  had  to  produce  sub- 
stitutes instead  of  acquiring  commodities  on  the  world 
market,  and  for  their  production  incredible  amounts  of 
material  and  energy  had  to  be  spent.  Like  Communist 
society,  Fascist  society  further  spent  tremendous  amounts 
of  intellectual  energy  on  the  production  of  fake  science 
and  pseudo  art. 

Nor  is  all  ideal  as  to  efficiency,  in  Liberal  society.  "The 
anarchy  of  capitalist  production"  expressed  in  booms  and 
crises,  fluctuations  between  man-power  shortages  and 
wholesale  unemployment,  though  not  so  bad  as  painted 
in  Communist  and  Fascist  propaganda,  nevertheless  exists. 
The  tremendous  waste  of  energy  in  the  political  game, 
which  so  often  results  in  nothing  more  than  the  satis- 
faction of  personal  ambitions,  is  also  a  fact.  In  military 
affairs,  moreover,  the  great  democracies  have  proved  to 
be  highly  inefficient  as  compared  with  Communist  and 
Fascist  society,  so  long  as  they  did  not  learn  lessons  from 
the  two.  These  things  must  be  conceded.  Yet,  despite  this. 
Liberal  society  displayed,  in  the  later  phase  of  this  war 
(as  in  the  later  phase  of  World  War  I),  a  high  ability 
of  achieving  the  goal  of  victory.  Gone  —  for  the  duration 
—  were  political,  economic,  and  military  inefficiency. 

Here,  then,  is  the  conclusion.  The  Liberal  order  does 
not  guarantee  high  efficiency,  hut  under  certain  conditions 
it  is  able  to  attain  to  it.  Moreover,  the  inefficiency  which 
has  been  taken  for  granted,  is  only  relative.  The  "ineffi- 
cient" Liberal  order  allow?  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  either  the  Communist  or  the  Fascist.  Great  reforms 
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in  all  imaginable  fields  of  human  activity  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  course  of  the  different  stages  of  the 
development  of  Liberal  society,  while  its  military  virtues 
have  been  sufficient  to  conquer,  for  the  order,  substantially 
more  than  half  of  the  area  of  the  earth  and  to  achieve 
global  victory.  One  could  say  that  the  main  achievements 
were  concomitant  with  the  classic  phase  of  this  order, 
and  declined  in  the  mature  phase.  But  why  could  it  not 
regain  efficiency  in  the  phase  of  reorganization? 

From  the  standpoint  of  social  integration,  Communist 
and  Fascist  society  are  definitively  superior  to  Liberal 
society.  Both  are,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  embodiments 
of  a  "Big  Idea."  All  the  social  actions  in  these  societies 
are  directed  toward  this  goal,  and  all  departures  are 
checked  and  eliminated.  In  Liberal  societv,  because  of 
its  atomizing  tendency,  no  such  integration  obtains.  The 
situation  may  become  that  of  a  mere  coexistence,  within 
the  same  territory  and  under  the  same  political  institu- 
tions, of  a  multitude  of  antagonistic  groups  struggling  for 
their  particular  interests  with  no  regard  for  the  common 
interest.  Germany  of  the  Weimar  period  was,  probably, 
the  nearest  approximation  to  this  negative  ideal. 

The  diflference  cannot  be  denied,  but,  once  more,  it  is 
actually  not  so  great  as  it  seems.  In  Communist  and 
Fascist  society,  those  who  do  not  share  the  Big  Idea  are 
silenced  and  persecuted;  but  they  are  there  and  actually 
interfere  with  the  realization  of  the  master  plan.  The 
passive  resistance  of  the  Russians  to  many  aspects  of  the 
Communist  program  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  Communist  society.  The  same  very  probably 
existed  in  Italy  and  in  many  societies  of  the  Fascist  type. 
It  did  not  arise  in  Germany  because  of  the  German  virtue 
of  discipline. 
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The  intensity  of  integration  in  Liberal  society  is,  how- 
ever, susceptible  of  fluctuation.  Early  in  the  twentieth 
century,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  Chapter  1,  that 
society  was  better  integrated  about  the  principle  of 
political  and  economic  liberty  than  at  any  time  since. 
And  one  must  not  forget  that  Liberal  society  is,  finally,  a 
phase  of  Christian  civilization  which,  as  such,  points  to 
integration  around  eternal  values. 

How,  finally,  shall  we  measure  the  relative  value  of  the 
three  societies  by  the  yardstick  of  justice?  Here,  the 
acceptance  of  the  ideal  is  prior  to  any  logical  operation, 
and  as  to  ideals,  human  minds  are  more  often  than  not 
impermeable  to  each  other.  Thus,  no  logical  reasoning 
could  persuade  a  Communist  to  accept  the  superiority 
of  the  Liberal  or  Fascist  ideal,  and  the  same  would  be  true 
of  any  other  combination.  The  shift  from  one  ideal  to 
another  is  a  case  of  conversion,  and  in  conversion  both 
intellectual  and  emotional  elements  are  present. 

Taking  all  that  into  consideration,  no  attempt  is  made 
here  to  persuade  anyone  of  anything.  Instead,  a  cursory 
review  of  the  points  at  issue  is  oflFered.  However,  in  this 
discussion,  more  than  merely  the  three  ideals  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  orders  can  be  compared.  In  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  the  Socialist  and  the  Catholic  ideals  because 
of  the  possibility  of  their  realization  in  the  society  of 
tomorrow. 

The  liberal  ideal  is  reducible  to  the  postulate  that, 
granted  political  and  economic  freedom  —  the  latter 
in  its  absolute  form  of  the  laissez  passer  and  perfect  com- 
petition —  all  the  particular  problems  challenging  man- 
kind and  the  individual  nations  will  receive  the  best 
possible,  though  not  necessarily  the  perfect,  solution.  In 
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societies  where  this  ideal  has  been  operative  for  many 
decades,  the  particular  order  created  on  its  basis  easily 
becomes  an  object  of  worship.  Very  typical  is  the  Ameri- 
can attitude  toward  the  Constitution  and  the  vague  thing 
called  "the  American  way  of  life." 

The  Communist  and  the  Socialist  ideals  hold  in  com- 
mon the  postulate  that  mankind  can  be  happy  only  under 
a  specified  type  of  the  social  organization  of  production, 
namely,  the  collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. The  two  trends  agree  that  this  order  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  collective  happiness.  The  difi^erence  is  this: 
the  Communists  believe  that  this  order  is  also  a  sufficient 
condition,  in  other  words,  that  all  the  problems  will  be 
solved  and  the  ideal  of  justice  attained  if  this  order 
materializes.  The  Socialists  combine  their  belief  in  the 
collectivization  of  the  means  of  production  with  a  partial 
acceptance  of  the  liberal  postulate:  namely,  that  another 
necessary  condition  of  happiness,  they  think,  is  material- 
ization of  liberty  minus  its  economic  aspect. 

However,  as  to  the  latter  point  the  Socialists  are  no 
longer  intransigeant.  The  Labor  Plan  elaborated  by  de- 
Man  and  accepted  for  guidance  by  the  Sociahst  Party  of 
Belgium  in  December,  1933,  and  by  a  conference  of  the 
Socialist  International  in  1934,  insists  on  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  banks,  basic  industry,  and  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion. But,  according  to  the  plan,  the  collective  sector 
thus  formed  must  be  supplemented  by  a  private  sector. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  the  following  policies  are  advo- 
cated: farmers  and  artisans  must  be  protected,  but  enter- 
prises of  the  capitalist  type  must  be  brought  back  into 
the  framework  of  free  competition,  under  elimination  of 
private  monopolies.  This  means  that  in  relation  to  this 
sector  economic  freedom  is  not  only  to  survive,  but  is  to 
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be  enforced  against  the  inclination  of  businessmen  to 
abdicate  their  individual  freedom  in  favor  of  groups 
voluntarily  formed  by  them. 

The  Fascist  ideal  is  reducible  to  the  postulate  that  there 
are  chosen  nations  which  deserve  dominance,  and  that 
this  dominance  can  and  must  be  achieved  through 
internal  unity,  supposing  an  elect  leadership  and  the 
cessation  of  class  struggle.  The  materiahzation  of  their 
ideal,  they  think,  would  imply  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  for  the  master  race  or  nation;  but  other  races 
or  nations  also  would  attain  their  highest  possible  level 
of  happiness,  since  within  the  Fascist  order  they  would 
perform  the  functions  to  which  they  are  fitted.  Hence 
they  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  frustration  on  the  basis 
of  hopeless  attempts  to  perform  tasks  for  which  they  are 
unfit. 

The  Catholic  ideal  is  reducible  to  the  postulate  that 
only  by  return  to  the  highest  spiritual  values  and  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  natural  order  of  social  organization 
can  men  attain  that  amount  of  happiness  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  This  natural  order  contains  a  few  immutable 
principles,  but  is  flexible  and  adaptable  to  changing  con- 
ditions. "A  Christian  state  is  not  marked  by  any  particular 
political  institutions,  it  is  a  state  that  recognizes  Chris- 
tian ends  and  consequently  recognizes  its  own  limitations. 
And  it  is  the  same  with  Christian  economics."* 

For  advanced  society  of  our  day,  reasonable  political 
and  cultural  freedom  is  advocated  in  flaming  words  such 
as  in  the  Christmas,  1944,  message  of  Pope  Pius  XII.  As 
to  economic  affairs,  the  laissez-faire  principle  (of  classic 
Liberal  society),  the  scheme  of  private  monopoly   (of 


Christopher  Dawson,  Religion  and  the  Modern  State  (1935),  p.  145. 
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mature  capitalist  society),  the  scheme  of  collectivization 
(of  Communist  and  Socialist  society)  and  the  scheme  of 
the  organization  of  economic  forces  in  the  framework  of 
the  state  (Fascist  society)  are  rejected,  and  organization 
on  the  basis  of  economic  self-government  is  tentatively 
suggested  (vocational  groups). 

The  very  flexibility  of  the  Catholic  social  ideal  in  its 
practical  application  permits  its  partial  fusion  with  deriva- 
tions from  other  ideals.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of 
Fascist  society  we  have  met  combinations  of  Fascist  and 
Catholic  ideas.  The  Austrian  Constitution  of  May  1,  1934, 
began  with  the  words:  "In  the  name  of  God  the  Almighty 
from  Whom  all  law  is  derived,"  and  its  framers  insisted 
that  Austria  was  a  Christian  state  and  was  to  follow  the 
doctrine  of  the  social  encyclicals.  Portugal  under  Salazar 
has  externally  imitated  many  Fascist  institutions,  but  has 
never  departed  from  the  Catholic  teaching  on  the  limita- 
tion of  the  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  into  the  frame- 
work of  Liberal  society  of  schemes  directly  derived  from 
the  Catholic  ideal  is  possible.  The  most  striking  example 
is  the  Constitution  of  the  Irish  Free  State  of  June,  1937. 
This  Constitution  recognizes  that  Ireland  is  a  CathoHc 
nation,  it  also  recognizes  the  family  as  a  natural  primary 
and  fundamental  unit  of  society  and  prohibits  divorce. 
A  code  of  social  policy,  in  the  Catholic  spirit,  is  set  up 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Legislature.  "The  state  recognizes 
that  man  .  .  .  has  the  natural  right  ...  to  the  private 
ownership  of  external  goods."  The  citizens  are  recognized 
to  be  possessed  of  the  right  to  an  adequate  means  of  liveli- 
hood. The  obligation  is  imposed  on  the  Legislature  not 
to  allow  free  competition  to  result  in  the  concentration  of 
ownership  in  the  hands  of  a  few  to  the  common  detriment. 
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The  upper  chamber  of  the  latter,  or  the  Senate,  is  com- 
posed by  more  than  two  thirds  of  persons  representing 
national  culture,  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  bank- 
ing, and  public  administration.  The  right  of  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  is  guaranteed  with  this  qualification: 
"The  state  shall  endeavor  to  ensure  that  the  organs  of 
public  opinion,  such  as  the  radio,  the  press  and  the 
cinema,  while  preserving  their  rightful  hberty  of  expres- 
sion, shall  not  be  used  to  undermine  public  order  or 
morality." 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  our  day,  three  of  the  five 
ideals,  namely,  the  Liberal,  the  Socialist,  and  the  Cath- 
olic, display  a  remarkable  converging  tendency,  while 
the  Fascist  and  the  Commimist  ideals  stand  in  ferocious 
opposition  to  them  and  to  one  another.  Liberals,  Sociahsts, 
and  Catholics  believe  in  poHtical  and  cultm^al  freedom, 
denied  by  Communism  and  Fascism.  But  today  only  a 
few  Liberals  would  maintain  the  original  Liberal  postu- 
late; namely,  the  majority  would  agree  that  freedom 
must  be  freedom  for  something,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
unrestricted.  This  is  precisely  the  standpoint  of  the  Cath- 
olics. Liberals,  Socialists,  and  CathoHcs  believe  that  the 
economic  framework  of  society  must  be  used  for  the 
common  good,  and  today  many  Liberals  doubt  whether 
this  could  be  achieved  without  organization.  The  Socialists 
insist  on  organization,  but  no  longer  on  that  wholesale 
nationalization  in  which  their  founding  fathers  firmly 
beheved.  The  Catholics  acknowledge  that  a  certain  or- 
ganization of  economic  activity  may  be  necessary  to  avoid 
the  mischiefs  of  laissez  faire  and  of  private  monopoly.' 

^  Catholics  maintain  the  principle  of  subsidiarity  according  to  which 
the  state  should  devote  itself  to  such  tasks  only  as  individuals  or  sub- 
ordinate groups  cannot  by  themselves  fulfill. 
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The  Catholics  hold,  however,  one  more  principle  absent 
from  the  other  ideals:  this  is  the  basic  orientation  of 
society  toward  the  hightest  spiritual  values.  Among 
Liberals  and  Sociahsts  many  would  not  agree,  but  then 
they  would  interpret  their  own  principles  in  a  way  very 
much  like  those  of  Christian  ethics.  This  is  an  effect  of 
the  Christian  origin  of  Liberal  society,  and  of  the  birth 
of  the  Sociahst  ideal  within  the  latter. 

Converging  tendencies  are  not  tantamount  to  amalgama- 
tion. The  three  ideals  remain  distinct,  but  they  are  not 
hostile.  If,  here  and  there,  the  strictly  Liberal  order  is 
replaced  by  the  Sociahst  or  the  CathoHc  one,  no  three- 
cornered  struggle  among  them  would  take  place,  but 
they  could  coexist  in  peace.  More  exactly,  the  introduction 
of  Cathohc  ideas  into  the  framework  of  Liberal  society 
does  not  destroy  the  latter,  as  shown  by  the  example  of 
Ireland;  neither  would  the  realization  of  moderate  social- 
ist ideas,  according  to  the  Labor  Plan,  destroy  it,  despite 
important  modifications.  Therefore,  for  the  final  part 
of  this  discussion  Liberal  society  will  be  considered  as 
surviving  even  if  modified  in  one  or  another  way,  perhaps, 
in  both  ways  simultaneously. 


Many  Liberals  take  the  survival  of  Liberal  society  for 
granted.  They  continue  to  assume  that  this  is  the  highest 
possible  order  of  social  organization  and  that  being  such 
it  cannot  but  be  victorious  in  the  struggle  against  its 
foes.  This  is  certainly  a  wrong  idea.  Orders  which  we 
regard  as  superior  have  succumbed  to  attacks  of  inferior 
orders,  as,  for  example,  the  Christian  order  in  the  Near 
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East  under  the  onslaught  of  Islam.  Again,  better  orders 
may  decay  and  perish.  Greece  of  the  Golden  Age  be- 
came the  mediocre  society  of  Hellenism,  classic  Rome 
became  the  rotten  society  of  the  early  Empire.  No, 
Liberal  society  need  not  necessarily  survive.  It  could 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  victory  of  Fascism,  and  today 
we  know  how  near  was  its  destruction  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  late  war.  But  now,  with  the  war  at  an  end,  the 
tremendous  problems  which  are  emerging  and  will  yet 
emerge  can  be  so  badly  handled  that  the  prophets  from 
Moscow  would  gain  the  upper  hand,  or  new  Fascist 
prophets  would  emerge  and  conquer  a  large  part  of 
Liberal  society  preparing  its  final  subjugation.  The  sur- 
vival of  Liberal  society  depends  on  the  decisions  and 
actions  of  human  beings,  especially  of  the  leaders.  It 
would  be  a  preposterous  enterprise  to  ofiFer  a  program 
which  Liberal  society  should  follow  to  survive.  But  a  few 
basic  conditions  without  which  this  survival  seems  dubi- 
ous may  be  tentatively  formulated.  The  order  in  which 
they  will  be  discussed  does  not  represent  their  relative 
importance.  All  are  of  the  same  importance  since  only 
if  aU  are  given  simultaneously  is  the  survival  of  Liberal 
society  secured. 

First,  the  efficiency  of  Liberal  society  must  be  lifted 
above  the  level  of  our  day.  We  have  seen  that  lack  of 
efficiency  is  not  inherent  in  Liberal  society;  there  were 
days  when  it  well  solved  the  problem  before  it.  But  the 
recurrence  of  periods  of  inefficiency  is  dangerous  when 
the  very  existence  of  the  order  is  challenged.  Efficiency 
must  be  realized  on  the  political  and  economic  levels. 
On  the  former,  the  closest  approach  to  efficiency  is  made 
in  the  British  parliamentary  system  under  which,  pro- 
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vided  that  true  leaders  and  not  headmen®  occupy  the 
key  positions,  quick  and  drastic  adjustment  to  any  chal- 
lenge is  possible  to  the  same  extent  as  in  dictatorships. 
The  other  types  of  political  organization  within  Liberal 
society  are  definitively  less  efficient.  The  pseudo  parha- 
mentarism  of  the  Third  Republic  in  France  and  the 
Party  state  of  Weimar  Germany  made  any  consistent 
pohcy  impossible,  not  to  speak  of  the  imposition  of  neces- 
sary sacrifices  on  the  different  classes  of  the  population. 
The  dualistic  type  of  pohtical  organization  prevailing  in 
our  coimtry  is  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes. 
The  very  principle  of  the  division  of  powers  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress  often  makes  a  necessary 
decision  impossible  or  at  least  difficult  and  tardy.  This 
does  not  mean  that  this  country  should  shift  to  the  British 
parhamentary  system  as  sometimes  advocated.  As  an 
imported  commodity,  the  latter  would  probably  be  sub- 
ject to  quick  deterioration  in  new  conditions.^  But  the 
leading  role  of  the  President  should  no  longer  be  opposed 
and  denounced  as  Communist  or  Fascist,  and  the  parties 
should  feel  obliged  to  nominate  candidates  of  the  leader, 
and  not  of  the  headman  type. 

No  further  elaboration  of  the  first  condition  of  survival 


^  According  to  W.  H.  Comley  ( New  York  Times  Magazine,  October 
17,  1943)  a  leader  is  anyone  wiho  has  these  two  characteristics:  first:  he 
goes  somewhere;  and  second,  he  is  able  to  persuade  other  persons  to 
go  with  him.  However,  many  a  man  who  holds  a  position  of  leadership 
lacks  one  or  both  of  the  two  necessary  characteristics.  To  designate 
them,  the  term  "headman"  seems  adequate. 

''  An  ingenious  device  has  recently  been  suggested  by  Thomas  K. 
Finletter,  Can  Representative  Government  Do  the  Job  ( 1945 ) .  He  sug- 
gests a  Joint  Executive-Legislative  Cabinet  which  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  initiating  and  following  through  on  Congressional  meas- 
ures dealing  with  major  policies. 
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is  necessary  or  even  possible  because  the  very  character 
of  Liberal  society  allows  unHmited  variations.  Only  the 
principle  is  certain  and  has  been  clearly  expressed  in 
the  Christian  message  quoted  above:  "The  democratic 
state  should  be  entrusted  with  the  power  to  command 
with  real  and  eflFective  authority." 

EflBciency  must,  however,  be  also  attained  on  the 
economic  level.  In  this  regard,  a  common  notion  may  be 
formulated.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  America,  Great  Britain, 
and  a  few  other  industrial  societies,  economic  efficiency 
is  very  high  indeed?  This  notion,  however,  confuses  two 
things,  namely,  economic  and  technological  efficiency. 
It  is  the  latter  which  is  ne  plus  ultra  in  the  advanced 
industrial  societies,  but  not  necessarily  the  former.  For 
economic  efficiency  means  the  ability  to  put  together 
the  elements  involved  and  make  of  them  a  significant 
whole  securing  maximum  satisfaction  of  human  needs. 
This  is,  unfortunately,  not  given  in  reahty. 

The  postulate  of  economic  efficiency  does  not,  neverthe- 
less, imply  a  definite  pattern  of  economic  organization. 
This  pattern  may  change  with  changing  conditions,  and 
in  its  determination  a  knowledge  of  the  main  economic 
problem  of  an  epoch  is  paramount. 

Here  we  must  next  touch  upon  what  is  conducive  to 
the  formulation  of  the  second  condition  for  the  smrvival 
of  Liberal  society.  This  is  the  skillful  use  of  the  pohtical 
and  economic  machinery  for  the  solution  of  the  main 
problem  of  our  day,  full  employment.*  If  this  problem 

8  This  is  the  basic  problem  of  our  epoch,  but  not  of  the  preceding 
one  when  the  development  of  economic   equipment  was  paramount. 
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is  solved,  the  others  will  also  rapidly  advance  toward 
a  satisfactory  solution.  In  this  country,  the  deficiencies 
as  to  pubhc  health  and  housing  could  easily  be  remedied, 
and  the  darkest  of  all  problems,  that  of  interracial  rela- 
tions, would  substantially  decrease  in  bitterness.  And, 
if  the  problem  of  full  employment  is  solved,  the  very 
basis  for  successful  Communist  or  Fascist  propaganda  is 
uprooted. 

Is,  however,  the  problem  of  full  employment  soluble? 
There  are  two  reasons  to  beheve  that  it  is,  especially  in 
this  country.  First,  in  the  course  of  the  war  the  problem 
was  solved  through  concentration  of  efforts  on  war.  It 
would  be  a  preposterous  assumption  that  the  same  nation 
could  not  —  if  it  would  —  solve  the  problem  for  peacetime. 
In  the  course  of  war,  men  hving  in  Liberal  society  sub- 
ordinate private  interests  to  the  national  interest.  This 
they  can  and  must  do  in  peacetime  also.  Says  an  au- 
thority: "We  do  not  want  to  spend  in  peace  on  the  same 
things  as  in  war;  spending  must  be  done  more  by 
individuals,  less  by  the  state.  But  what  the  individuals 
and  the  state  spend  together,  that  has  to  add  up  to  give 
full  employment."® 

Second,  in  this  country  and,  probably,  in  Great  Britain, 
at  the  end  of  the  war  all  the  prerequisites  of  solution  are 
present,  such  as  pm-chasing  power  (materiahzed  in  un- 
precedented savings),  demand  (on  the  basis  of  wartime 
scarcity),  productive  capacity  (in  the  form  of  well- 
equipped  factories  and  farms),  and  the  necessary  labor 
force,  big  and  skilled.  The  question  is  only  how  to  co- 


Much  of  the   contemporary  economic  thinking  ignores   this   shift   of 
emphasis. 

'W.  H.  Beveridge's  statements. 
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ordinate  these  elements  and  continue  full  employment 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  term  "full  employment" 
stands  to  designate  a  complex  problem.  For  this  country, 
it  approximately  means:  (1)  58-60  million  jobs,  (2) 
annual  production  around  150  billion  dollars  at  the  present 
price  level,  and  ( 3 )  balanced  distribution  of  this  produc- 
tion so  that  it  could  be  naturally  consimied  and  invested. 

Can  this  goal  be  attained  in  terms  of  classic  liberal 
economy?  That  indeed  is  highly  improbable.  Assuming 
that  all  the  entrepreneurs  would  wholeheartedly  partic- 
ipate in  the  common  effort  —  and  there  are  good  reasons  to 
beheve  that  not  all  would  —  yet  an  atomized  mass  of 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  cannot  achieve  a 
quantitatively  determined  goal. 

It  may  be  conceded,  of  course,  that  the  goal  of  full 
employment  could  be  achieved  by  atomized  efforts  so 
long  as  the  special  conditions  of  the  postwar  boom 
period  will  obtain,  in  other  words  so  long  as  the  delayed 
demand  of  objects  which  had  been  scarce  or  unavailable 
will  last.  Immediately  after  victory  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  forecast  substantially  full  employ- 
ment within  one  year;  it  expected  that  54  million  civiHan 
jobs  would  be  available,  with  3.5  million  men  still  in  the 
armed  forces  and  2.5  million  in  a  normal  "labor  float." 

But  aheady,  in  regard  to  this  period,  the  danger  is 
great  that  atomized  economic  agents  may  provide  the 
country  with  equipment  that  can  become  redimdant  when 
this  period  comes  to  its  logical  end.  This,  by  the  very 
nature  of  things,  would  become  the  starting  point  of  a 
new  depression,  more  catastrophic  than  that  of  the  early 
thirties.  Even  the  acceptance  of  the  scheme  of  the 
National  Labor  Budget,  reported  in  Chapter  4,  would  not 
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solve  the  problem.  An  "anticycle  policy,"  indeed,  could 
possibly  prevent  rapid  and  disastrous  fluctuations  of  the 
level  of  production  and  employment,  but  could  not  guar- 
antee capacity  production  and  full  employment/"  Organic 
unemployment  could  recur,  and  this  certainly  is  the 
most  favorable  milieu  for  the  multiplication  of  the  bacilh 
of  Communism  and  Fascism/^ 

The  conclusion  is  this:  the  long-range  problem  of  full 
employment  can  be  solved  only  on  the  basis  of  the  co- 
ordination of  efforts  or,  in  other  words,  of  planning. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  very  little  hope  that  public 
opinion  will  soon  recognize  that  this  change  is  unavoid- 
able, to  prevent  the  breakdown  of  Liberal  society.  Very 
symptomatic  is  the  Draft  Management  —  Labor  Code 
announced  by  the  American  business  and  labor  leaders 
March  28,  1945.  Article  2  of  this  code  reads  as  follows: 
"The  rights  of  private  property  and  free  choice  of  action, 
under  a  system  of  private  competitive  capitalism,  must 
continue  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  nation's  peaceful  and 
prosperous  expanding  economy.  Free  competition  and 
free  men  are  the  strength  of  our  free  society."  Private 
property  and  free  men  —  yes,  their  preservation  is  the  goal. 
But  today  free  competition  has  become  an  instrument  of 
their  destruction. 

Does  the  necessity  of  the  co-ordination  of  efforts  or  of 
planned  economy  mean  that  the  state  would  play  the  part 
of  Providence  and  designate  to  each  the  part  to  play? 
Not  at  all.^^  The  optimum  situation  would  be  this.  The 


^0  W.  H.  Beveridge,  Full  Employment  in  Free  Society  (1944). 

11  Adapted  from  Lenin's  statements,  Collected  Works,  Second  Russian 
Edition,  Vol.  24,  pp.  128  and  247. 

12  F.  A.  von   Hayek,   The  Road  to   Serfdom   (1944),   contemplates 
merely  this  variety  of  planned  economy. 
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great  economic  forces,  business,  labor,  and  the  farmers 
represented  by  their  responsible  leaders,  would  come 
together  and,  with  the  help  of  experts,  elaborate  a  yearly 
plan  of  production  going  in  no  more  detail  than  actually 
necessary.  What  should  be  produced  can  be  fairly  well 
established,  since,  granted  a  given  national  income,  its 
distribution  among  income  levels  can  be  foreseen  and  the 
mode  of  consumption  of  each  income  level  is  well  known. 
Then,  the  total  production  should  be  apportioned  among 
the  basic  groups  out  of  which  the  main  social  classes  con- 
sist. These  groups  could  and  should  be  organized  in 
approximation  to  the  ideal  of  the  vocational  groups  of 
the  social  encyclicals. 

It  is  probable  that  this  optimum  could  not  be  reached. 
Then,  as  second  choice,  comes  this  alternative:  the  groups 
mentioned  above  would  be  constituted  by  law,  and 
membership  in  them  made  compulsory.  The  technique  is 
identical  with  that  used  by  the  state  for  the  solution  of 
local  problems.  Counties  and  cities  are  incorporated  and 
are  endowed  with  the  rights  and  the  duties  necessary  for 
carrying  out  their  functions.  In  using  authority  for  the 
constitution  of  groups  forming  the  system  of  economic 
self-government,  the  state  would  not  go  beyond  the  hmit 
of  legitimate  interference.  It  would  interfere  where  more 
restricted  groups  failed  to  solve  an  urgent  problem,  and 
only  to  the  limit  of  necessity." 

This  type  of  social  organization  of  production  was  en- 
visaged by  the  Conservative  Party  of  England  when  it 
ratified  the  so-called  Macmillan  plan  (1934).  According 
to  the  plan,  120  councils,  representing  the  main  branches 
of  economic  activity,  and  a  National  Economic  Council 


13  On  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  subsidiarity,  see  above,  note  5. 
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unifying  them,  should  be  created.  In  each  council,  owners, 
workers,  consumers,  and  experts  would  participate.  The 
organization  would  elaborate  a  plan  of  economic  activity 
aiming  at  the  expansion  of  the  home  market. 

The  ideas  behind  the  plan  can  be  set  forth  briefly.  A 
business  manager  in  our  day  does  not  expand  production 
if  he  is  aware  that  (1)  the  additional  purchasing  power 
eventually  created  by  him  is  dispersed  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  consumers'  goods,  so  that  his  action  can- 
not increase  the  market  for  his  products,  and  (2)  he  is 
restrained  by  the  fear  that  other  producers  might  simul- 
taneously expand  production  of  the  same  commodity, 
and  thus  create  oversaturation  of  the  particular  market. 
If,  however,  a  businessman  knows  that,  simultaneously 
with  him,  other  producers,  active  in  various  fields,  will  put 
out  more  commodities  and  thereby  increase  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  nation,  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  he 
knows  that  no  disorderly  expansion  will  take  place  in  the 
field  of  his  endeavor,  he  will  gladly  use  the  opportunity  to 
increase  his  output. 

This,  precisely,  is  the  situation  which  would  obtain  as 
a  result  of  planning  through  the  economic  coimcils.  These 
councils  would  cautiously,  but  consistently,  increase  the 
amount  of  goods  to  be  produced.  In  other  words,  the 
scheme  of  capitalist  planning,  which  is  aheady  operating 
within  the  great  economic  units  and  still  more  within 
trusts  and  cartels,  would  be  generahzed,  but  reversed 
as  to  direction.  Something  similar  to  "the  percentages  of 
the  basic  tonnage,"  known  in  the  British  coal  industry, 
would  be  allocated  to  the  various  groups  of  producers. 
But  this  percentage,  instead  of  representing  fractions  of 
the  basic  allotment,  would  be  expressed  in  percentages 
higher  than  one  hundred.  Devices  could  and  should  be 
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found  to  preserve  room  for  competition  within  reasonable 
limits,  and  this  is  not  outside  the  range  of  possibihty." 

Planned  economy  seems  to  many  tantamount  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  very  principle  of  Liberal  society  or 
of  the  "American  way  of  hfe."  As  has  been  shown  above, 
planned  economy  may  receive  various  forms,  and  that 
recommended  here  is  compatible  with  the  real  principle 
of  Liberal  society,  which  is  preservation  of  freedom  to 
the  limit  of  possibility.  It  is  equally  compatible  with  the 
Cathohc  social  ideal. 

As  to  the  American  way  of  life,  one  must  understand 
that  it  is  not  identical  with  indiscriminate  maintenance 
of  inherited  institutions.  That  is  a  way  of  life  ascribed 
to  the  Chinese  at  an  earlier  period,^^  implying  social 
stagnation  leading  to  decay.  The  real  American  way  of 
life  is  highly  dynamic.  It  involves  quick  and  sincere 
adjustment  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  with  all  possible 
regard  to  inheritance  in  as  far  as  this  does  not  constitute 
an  obstacle  for  necessary  adjustment. 


The  third  condition  of  survival  is  the  elimination  from 
the  Great  Society  of  Humanity  of  periodic  World  Wars 
of  which,  in  reality,  there  have  been  more  than  two.  The 
Seven  Years'  War  (1756-1763)  and  the  series  of  wars 
which  began  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
finished  with  Napoleon's  defeat  (1776-1815)  were  also 

^*  Thus,  for  instance,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  increase  could  be 
reserved  for  new  enterprises.  Additional  "tonnages"  could  be  allocated 
to  enterprises  which  would  be  willing  to  pay  certain  sums  to  a  special 
guarantee  fund  the  existence  of  which  would  render  it  possible  to  make 
up  for  hardships  ingrained  in  the  system. 

15  Up  to  the  twentieth  century. 
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fought  on  all  continents.  After  each  of  these  wars  (ex- 
cepting the  first),  enlightened  leaders  of  dififerent  nations 
reahzed  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  nations  together  to 
create  an  organization  for  the  enforcement  of  durable 
peace.  Examples  of  these  are  the  Holy  Alliance  of  Emperor 
Alexander  I  (1815),  Wilson's  League  of  Nations  (1918) 
and  the  United  Nations  Organization  initiated  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks  and  San  Francisco  ( 1944-1945 ) . 

Today  the  unity  of  mankind  and  of  the  family  of  nations 
is  recognized  as  a  moral  necessity,  comprised  in  the 
absolute  order  of  being  (cf.  the  Pope's  Christmas  mes- 
sage). It  is  also  well  recognized  that  "the  organ  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace"  must  be  endowed  with  sufficient 
powers  for  decision  and  armed  strength  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  any  war  of  aggression  —  and,  for  at  least  one 
of  the  contesting  parties,  every  war  is  a  war  of  aggression. 
Out  of  all  the  conditions  of  survival,  this  particular  one 
is  the  best  imderstood.  What  is  more,  the  necessary  corol- 
laries seem  to  have  been  drawn  and  accepted  not  only  by 
Liberal,  but  also  by  Communist  society. 

And  yet  it  has  already  become  clear  that  machinery  as 
such  cannot  bring  security.  In  addition  to  it  the  nations 
on  whom  by  the  nature  of  things  the  maintenance  of 
peace  depends  in  the  first  place,  must  be  permeated  with 
the  spirit  of  peace;  in  other  words,  they  must  really  re- 
nounce war  as  a  means  toward  realizing  national  or  im- 
periahstic  aspirations.  This  is  something  which  cannot 
be  guaranteed  by  any  formal  organization  and  depends 
on  things  spiritual,  to  be  discussed  as  the  fourth  condi- 
tion of  survival. 

But  the  third  condition,  still  under  study  here,  is  not 
Hmited  to  the  creation  of  a  machinery  to  prevent  wars. 
In  addition  to  this  co-operation  among  the  peace-loving 
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nations  must  develop,  just  to  help  them  remain  pacific. 
In  this  co-operation,  the  historically  cited  inequality  of 
the  nations  must  be  frankly  recognized.  Superiority  in 
economic  equipment,  characteristic  of  the  most  advanced 
nations,  imposes  on  them  the  duty  of  helping  the  other 
members  of  the  Great  Society  of  Humanity  to  overcome 
their  backwardness.  If  the  latter  continue  at  their  present 
level,  it  follows  that  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  will  pre- 
vail among  them,  and  on  this  basis,  any  kind  of  subversive 
propaganda  will  find  excellent  reception.  Mass  unrest 
throughout  the  world,  with  partial  acceptance  of  Com- 
munist or  Fascist  patterns,  would  strongly  diminish  the 
chance  of  survival  for  Liberal  society. 

Finally,  one  of  the  basic  roots  of  armed  conflicts  in  our 
day,  that  must  be  eliminated  now  that  the  postwar  world 
is  being  shaped,  is  exaggerated  nationalism.  And  one  of 
the  situations  fostering  its  growth  is  the  existence  of 
persecuted  national  minorities.  Entirely  to  eliminate  this 
situation  is  impossible,  but  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome 
if  instead  of  small  "national  states"  large  federations  are 
formed,  including  in  every  instance  the  individual  na- 
tional groups  as  equal  partners.  As  a  second  choice,  ex- 
change of  minorities  might  be  suggested,  under  conditions 
safeguarding  the  personal  and  economic  interests  of  the 
persons  involved.^®  It  is  unfortunately  improbable  that 
the  idea  of  federation  wiU  materialize  where  it  is  obviously 
the  only  way  out  of  trouble,  namely  in  the  Danubian 
basin  and  in  the  Balkans. 


1^  To  be  distinguished  from  the  expulsion  of  undesirable  minorities 
(e.g.,  that  of  the  Germans  in  East  Prussia  and  the  Sudetenland ) . 
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The  fourth  condition  for  the  survival  of  Liberal  society 
is  a  wholesale  rescaling  of  values,  to  make  up  for  the 
false  evaluations  of  humanity  that  were  made  in  the 
course  of  the  past  few  centuries.  Society,  consisting  of 
millions  of  beings  of  the  species  homo  economicus,  has 
proved  itself  unable  to  provide  its  members  with  a  habit- 
able home.  Man  should  return  to  the  Source  of  all  good- 
ness if  he  is  to  make  his  life  tolerable.  There  are  no 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  moral  revolution. 
The  ordeal  of  the  war  has  shown  to  millions  the  futility  of 
purely  material  interests.  Rugged  individualism,  if  not 
dead,  is  badly  beaten,  and  a  new  spirit,  that  of  national 
solidarity,  is  emerging.  The  technical  progress  of  our  age 
has  liberated  man  from  the  yoke  of  laboring  from  sunrise 
to  sunset;  there  is  time,  once  more,  for  meditation  and 
concentration  on  higher  values.  This  does  not  mean  that 
man  would  necessarily  use  this  opportunity,  but,  at  least, 
he  has  now  the  opportunity  of  choice  between  meditation 
and  entertainment,  whereas,  a  few  decades  earlier,  he  had 
no  opportunity  for  either. 

The  survival  of  religion  in  Russia  and  Germany,  despite 
persecution,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  strength  displayed 
by  religious  forces  in  the  major  democracies  at  war,  are 
promising  symptoms.  As  an  ideal,  not  only  the  religious 
background  of  Western  society,  but  its  unity,  should  be 
regained.  In  this  regard,  the  situation  is  less  promising," 
but  even  though  separated  into  various  churches  and 


^^  In  1944-1946,  the  Soviet  government  displayed  the  tendency  of 
using  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  as  an  instruinent  of  its  anti-Vatican 
policy. 
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denominations  this  world  would  at  least  reflect  its  essential 
unity  as  of  a  Christian  world. 

This  change  of  mind  would  give  full  strength  to  the 
first  three  conditions  studied  above.  Strengthening  the 
political  framework  of  society  has  been  recognized  as  a 
necessity;  but  the  change  will  be  salutary  only  if  the 
leaders  are  imbued  with  the  right  spirit.  Organizing  the 
economic  efforts  of  free  man  has  been  recognized  as  an- 
other necessity;  but  the  machinery  involved  will  yield 
the  expected  results  only  if  men  operating  it  are  guided 
by  something  higher  than  their  personal  interest.  A 
machinery  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  third  necessity;  but  it  will  work  only  if  the 
leaders  of  the  nations  really  want  to  have  peace  on  earth. 
All  these  propositions  may  be  easily  reversed;  one  may 
assert  that,  without  drastic  change  in  the  value  system, 
no  structural  reform  will  be  conducive  to  good. 

These  are  the  conditions  of  survival  of  Liberal  society. 
There  is  no  way  to  predict  whether  they  will  or  will  not  be 
realized,  since  too  many  interacting  and  often  contradic- 
tory forces  are  operating  in  modem  society,  so  that  the 
calculation  of  their  result  is  far  beyond  the  modest  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  social  sciences  of  our  day.  But  this 
hypothetical  judgment  is  permissible:  if  the  four  condi- 
tions are  realized.  Liberal  society  will  survive,  blossom 
and,  naturally,  change  further;  if  these  conditions  are  not 
realized,  Liberal  society  may  continue  living,  for  a  time, 
but  only  in  the  state  of  petrifaction,^^  with  no  prospect 
for  victorious  repulsion  of  the  final  onslaught  of  eventual 
foes. 


18  According  to  A.  Toynbee  (see  Chapter  1,  note  13),  existence  in 
such  conditions  may  continue  through  centuries. 
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The  realization  of  the  four  conditions  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted.  Biology  has  established  that  "free"  conduct, 
in  other  words,  deliberate  action,  is  physiologically  the 
most  difficult,  the  most  energy  consuming  action.  Experi- 
ence of  our  day  has  conclusively  established  that  the  same 
is  true  of  human  societies:  the  order  of  freedom  is  the 
most  difficult  one,  since  it  demands  free  sacrifice  both 
when  it  is  still  ahead  and  must  be  conquered,  and  later 
on,  when  it  is  given,  but  struggling  for  existence. 

Great  sacrifices  have  been  brought  by  all  nations  on  the 
altar  of  war.  Could  and  should  not  sacrifices  be  brought 
by  them  on  the  altar  of  peace  and  freedom  and  decency? 
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